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PREFACE 

^ The seventeenth century is, musically, almost a blank, 
even to those who take ni(»re-4han the average interest 
in the Art ; and barely a score of composers' naineB during 
V'v the whole tune Bviggost aoythiiig more than a mere repata- 
tion to modem eai& But thk is by no means owing to 
^ neglect of the hit, or lack of mnsical energy and enterprise. 
; There was fiilly as much activity in musical production 
- throughout the century as at other times ; and lovers of 
(2^ the Art were quite under the impressiou that the music 
of their time would compare fiskvourabiy with that of other 
, timesy and impress those that came after as much as it 
p. impressed themselTea Hie event proved it singnlariy 
'^short lived: and intrinsiGally most of it seems to casual 
^ observers little better than an archaeological curiosity. 
Yet to those whose s}inpathies extend a little further than 
their everyday acquaintance it is capable of being not only 
very interesting but widely sqggeetive. It is interesting 
to seek for the reasons of its appearing adequate to the 
people of its time, while it appears so slender and inadequate 
to those that come after ; and it is suggestive of essential 
but rarely comprehended fiicta in relation to the very 
nature of Art and its place in the scheme of human things, 
to trace the manner in which the slenderest beginnings, 
manifested during the century, served as the foundations 
of all the most important and comprehensive forms of 
Modem Art 
Thereisnolackof materiak Indeed they are so; 
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that a mere catalogue would make an extensiTe Tolun& 
Bat little is gained by bordening the mind or OTerweiglitIng 

an ari^iiinent with a multitude of concrete facts which 
cannot be made to have a livinLz; iiRaitintr- It may therefore 
be premised that endeavour will not be made in the follow- 
ing pages to refer to all the composers of the century, much 
less to all thdr works, or the personal details of their Hyes. 
But eyen without attempting to cover all the ground, much 
reference must necessarily be made to works which have 
passed out of sight and are difficult to obtain. And as 
mere language is inadequate to give the impression of 
music, and mere description and reference, unaided by any 
opportunity of actual personal yerification, are barren and 
wearisome^ paasagee whidi clearly indicate or confirm 
essential features of the Art's deyelopment are giyen as 
examples in the text. In the presentation of these the most 
exact fidelitj' to the originals ha.s been maintained, con- 
sistent with intelligibility. Only in some cas<^ where a 
mere figured bass was supplied by the composer as an 
accompaniment to a yocal or other solo^ and when the 
harmonies are important for the understanding of the music, 
the figures haye been translated into tii^ simplest harmonic 
equivalents, for the sake of those who are unaccustomed 
to deal with figured basses. 

In finding and obtaining access to many of the works 
to which reference is made the invaluable help of Mr. W. 
Barclay Squire^ of the British Museum, demands ample 
acknowledgement; as do also the most welcome help of 
Miss Emily Daymond in looking oyer the proofe, and the 
great assistance given by Mr. Claude Aveling in copying 
examples, translating lute tablature, indexing, and checking 
all sorts of details. 

C. H. H. Parey. 
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CHAPTER I 

ANTB0EDENT8 

The change in the character antl inethods of musical art 
at the end of the sixteenth centuiy was so decisive and 
abrupt that it would be easy to be'miBled into thinking that 
the laws by which pfogicfla or itgnm iovaiiably prooeeds 
were abrogated^ and that a new depuetm leading to develop 
ments of the moit <»inprehenrive description was achieved 
through shetT speculation. 

Undoubtedly speculation had a great deal to do with 
it. But speculation alone could not provide a whole 
system of artistic methods or means of expression without 
the usual preliminaries. Methods of art are the product of 
the patient labour of generations. The methods which the 
^ great masters of pure choral music turned to such marvellously 
good account in the sixteenth century had only been attained 
by the progressive labours of composers during many cen- 
turies ; and before the various new forma of art which b^an 
to be cultivated at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
could be brought to even approximate maturity, the same 
slow process of development had to be gone through again. 

MKar B 

I 
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No one man and no one generation ever contribute more 
than a very limited amount towards the sum total of resources 
through which art lives and has its being. There is no 
difference in such matters between art and the familiar 
affairs of public life. No single man is expected to elaborate 
a oonstitutiiiii^ to complete a wbole system of law> or to 
organize the physical and spiritual appliances whldi are 
required by the endless needs of society. The ends are 
attained by the constant co-opcratiuii of countless individuals; 
and so it iE with art. Each individual who possesses the 
true artistic spirit helps in some degree to bring his branch 
of art to perfection. If he sees an apparent flaw he tries 
to mend it* If he foresees some new object for which 
available aitistie resources may be applied, he concentrates 
all his energies on attaining it. And though no two men 
ever see anything quite alike, the instinctive co-operatiiin of 
various individual faculties, which is induced by the acceptance 
of certain general principles of aim and style, constantly 
ministers to the general advancement of methods and the com- 
pletion of the wide range of artistic requirements. And by 
degnm the necessary knowledge and appliances are accu- 
mulated, through which the consummation of great and 
complicated schcinea of art becomes possible. 

The first experimcTiters in the field of the so-caHed ' new 
music,' though they enjoyed none of the advantages of copious 
artistic resource wluch are available for composers of later 
time% were in some respects more happily situated. The 
idea of aooommodadng themsdves to any standards but their 
own did not occur to them. Till composers had begun to 
taste of the excitement of popular success, or the cruelty 
.of unmerited public failure, they worked with the innocent 
sincerity of men who had never gone through the experience 
of being tempted. They worked^ according to their lights, 
with no other aim than to achieve something which accorded 
with thdr artistic instinct; and the fiact that th^ achieved 
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so little at the oatset was not owing to misdirection of energy, 
but to tiie inadequacy of existing artistic resources. Ttieir 
scheme wna too grand and comprehensive for their funds. 
Speculation cannot create^ but can only redistribute existing 
metaiB lor attaiDing anydiiiig; and the nuans at the diepoaal 
of the artistic speculators of the 'Nuove Musiche' were so 
slender that in all the departments of art in whidi tliey really 
attempted anything new, they had to go back almost to the 
level of the pre-historic- cave-dwellers. So far, indeed, from 
the ' Nuove Musiche ' being a kind of spontaneous generation, 
as some seem to have thought, it was little better than a crude 
attempt to redistribute and readapt ezistuig artistic means and 
devices to novel ends* And the results were so for from hdng 
inmiediately successful or adequate that it took neaily a century 
of manifold labour to achieve anything sufficiently mature to 
attract or retain the attention of after ages. 

Even such elementary results as were attained at first had 
antecedents, though for obvious reasons they are difficult to 
trace. The exact perpetuation of music depends upmi the 
means of recording it; and until comparatively late in the 
Middle Ages the only methods of writing music in eidstence 
were utterly indefinite. Moreover in those day, when educa- 
tion and culture were restricted to the Church, it lay with 
ecclesiastical musicians to choose what music was worth 
recording; and in earlier phases of art of all kinds little 
is ever considered worthy of artistic treatment^ or of the 
attention of the artistically-minded, except what are called 
sacred subjects. Music was almost as much restricted 
to the functions of religion as painting and sculpture 
were to subjects connected with religious history or the 
hagiology of the Church. So music which was outside this 
range found but scanty and occasional favour with serious 
musicians; and any iqirising of a secular tendency, which 
nught have brought about a devdopment of independent 
musical ar^ was hievitably regarded with indifference and 

n 2 
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ev«n with hoatOe leelingB by a Church which umed at worldly 

n« well as spiritual dominHtion. Hence secular, or at least 
extra-ecclesiastical thin^, rspecialiy in artistic directions, had 
very little chance of surviving till the general spread of culture 
and vefinement beyond the Church's border had created too 
large and weighty a mass of independent public opinion for 
her to crush by the old methoda. Then there waa a period 
of wavering while ahe made her laat attempt to auppreaa all 
independence at the Reformation, and, failing, she adopted 
the j)()li(^5' of adapting the fruits of secular mental activity 
to her own uses; as will be found in tracing the story of 
music after its independence from ecclcaiastical domination 
had been established. 

The new musical departure waa in hid the counteipart 
and outcome of that upriaing of the human mind, whoae 
outward manifestations are known as the Renabsance and the 
Reformation. It was the t!iro\\iii^^ off of the ecclesiastical 
limitations iu matters musical, and the negutioii of the claims 
of the Church to universal domination and omniscience. It 
was the recognition of tlie fact that there ia a apiritual life 
apart from the aphere to which man^s spiritual adriaevs had 
endeavoured to lestiict it; a sphere of human thought where 
devotion and deep reverence, nobility and aspiration, may find 
expression beyond the utmost bounds of theology or tradition. 
Until this fact, and the right of man to use the liij^hcst resources 
of art for other purposes than ecclesiastical religion, had been 
ertablisliedy such actiievements as Beethoven's instnimentai 
oompoaitiona» Mozart'a and Wagner'a operasy and even the 
divinest achievements of John Sebastian Bach were impossible. 
The innermost meaning of the striking change in musical style 
in the so\ ( iitx enth century is tlierefore its secularization. It 
was the tirbt dt liberate attempt to use music on a larjje scale 
for extra-ecclesiustical purposes; and to express in musical 
terms the emotions and psychical states of man which are 
not included in the conventional circuit of what ia commonly 
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conceived to be religion. It is unnecessary to discuss here 
how far the conception of what were fit to be defined as 
reUgiooB ttataa of mind may be expanded. For the pur- 
poeee of estimating the change, and undentandtng tfali 
period of mnsical histoiy, the generally accepted meaning 
of the terms secular and ecclesiastical is sufficient. Mors 
over, the religion of Europe had not, at the end of the 
sixteenth ceoturj-, been split up into countless sects, and 
though there were divisions in the Reformed Church already, 
they were too recent to produce different kinds of distinctive 
music. Sacred music of the^artistic Icind was therefore oon» 
terminotts with the music of tiie Roman Church; and by the 
end of the sixteenth century this had beccmie a very highly 
.ukI delicately organized product, though limited in range 
l>t'caust it was devised essentially for devotional purposes, and 
to express with the subtlest nicety possible the subjective 
religious characteristics of the old Church. The essential 
principle of this devotional choral music was the polyphonic 
texture, which maintained the expresrive individuality of the 
separate voice-parts out of which the mass of the harmony 
was compounded. The methods of procedure bad been 
evolved by adding nuloclidiis voice-parts to a previously- 
assumed melody, which was calied the 'Canto Fermo,' and 
served as the foundation and inner thread of the composition. 
The result of this method of writing was to oblitenite 
the effect of rhythm and metric oiganization altogether. 
The separate voice-parts sometimes had rhythmic qualities 
of their own, but they were purposely put together in such a 
way as to counteract any ol>viou8 effect of rhythm nmning 
simultaneously through all the parts ; and composers even 
sought to make the texture rich and interesting,^ hy causing 
the aceenti to occur at different moments in different parts. 
By this means they maintained the effect of independence 
in the individual voice-parts^ and produced at the same time 
the musical equivalent of the subjective attitude of the human 
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creature in devolaon^ in which the powers of expression which 
belong to the body are as far as possible excluded. In other 
wordfi> the music represents the physical inactivity of a con- 
gr^gation in the act of Chiisttan worship, wherein— unlike 
some Ptogan xeUgious GevemonieB — ^muBCular manifeat&tions ace 
excluded^ and eveiything is confined to the actlnties of the 
inner man. This is the altimate meaning of the exduaion 
of rh3rthm from the old church music. To the old composers 
rhythm evidently represented physical action, the attribute 
of the perishable body, and was therefore essentially secular. 
And the singular subtlety with which the whole scheme of art 
was contrived so as to exclude rhythmic effect is one of the 
most nemarkable instances of the justness and oonabtoicy 
of unconscious insttnet, when working undisturbed by things 
external to its real motives. 

But the effect of this was almost to exclude rhythm from 
the best music altogether ; for nearly all the higher kinds 
of music which were intended to be used outside churchea 
woe oonstructed upon the methods which the Choich com> 
posers had evolved, for the simple reason that theie were 
no others. So, In fact, there was veiy little secularity even 
about the artistic kinds of unecclesiastical munc up to the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Genuine madrigals were 
written on the same polvphonic principles as church music; 
and many of them were as serious in style. A self-respecting 
composer would hardly venture further in the direction of 
secular style than a little relaxation of the rigid obser» 
vance of the rules of the modes and the high grammatical 
orthodoxies, and a little gaiety and definiteness In melodious 
and lively passages. No doubt madrigals became contiiminated 
before the end of the sixteenth ceiUury, for secularity was 
in the air. But the system upon which they were based, and 
the subtleties of art which were the pride of their composers, 
were not capable of being applied in real undisguised secular 
music; and, as Is weU known, the ^new music' when once 
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it was thoroughly established very soon killed them. They 
were too dilicate flowers to st^uid the rough handling of. the 
worldly methods. The style of both Sacred and Secular Music 
of the most artistic kind was too much hedged about by rule 
and preecription to afiord many indicationi of diangc^ or 
material lor revoKntionaiy oompowis to borrow for alien 
purposes. But, just as before the Reformation, even in the 
innennoet circles of the Church, there wm men who were 
in favour of reform, so in the circles of artistic musical 
production the trend of things nmy sometimes be discerned. 
It is interesting to note that indications of tendencies towards 
the aeciilar etyle appear in choral mneU: before the end of the 
aizteenth century most frequently m the worha ol the Nether- 
landerSy and in the works of the Venetians who took them 
lor their models, illustrating thereby the higher vitality of 
the Northern races, which had made them no prominent in the 
Reformation^ and in later times induced their maintaining the 
highest standard in the ' new music ^ when the Italians relapsed 
into sensuousness and the kngnor of formality. In the great 
days of the choral sfyle the true Itslians showed the highest 
instinct for beanty of tone, and the composers of the Netheiland 
sehod much the most force and intellectuality. While genuine 
Italians of the Roiium school, such as Palestrina, seemed to 
aim at quiet and easy flow of beautifui Bound and passages 
apt and natural to the singer, the I^etherianders and their 
followers used simple chords, and even the lepetitions of 
chords, and progressions which are curions and wilfuL 
Lasso's music often seems to imply the intention to wrestle with 
the ideas suggested by the words, and to use deliberate harsh- 
nesses which imply a disdain of the claitus of mere beauty, 
and even to delight in making the hearers a little uncomfort«ible, 
in order to brace them and make them think. A curious 
passage, 'Nolite fieri sicut eqnus et mulus^' in the second 
penitential psalm is a Uit qiecinien of the somewhat conscious 
ingenuity which was one of Lsssoi's duuracteristics. It appears 
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to be intended to tnggeet the etabbornneas of the mule, which 

had' probably established its character even in the sixteenth 
century. The passage also illustrates his love of toying with 
a succession of chords in a manner which implies a changing 
attitude towards Counterpoint; but of that side of his cha- 
racter the following passage from the third penitential paalm 
is even moie atiikings — 



•ila tk me M dk-en* 




i 



1 



iM ris ne (lis • oea • le ria » 



me. 



i 



m diB-«H • Mo ill A . . . m» 



i 



rto •MO* dli*«M-w-ito » 



3«: 



M dilaOTi * M ■ jJS (A •••••••••• Mik 



The actual texture ia undeniably polyphonic, but in reality 
the passage is a very ingenious sophistication of a suooeadon 
of iiinpie phni^s^ spinflh drop each time (with tivo paien- 
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theses) upon the pivot of the third which is common to each 
pair of chords ^ Reduced to its simplest terms the passage 
is as loUowa: — 




Such passages aie in some ways at variance with the 
ordinarily accepted view of the beautiful old choral music, but 

there are two prominent points in which they are also at 
variance with the later secuhir music. The intricate crossing 
of the accents in the voice-parts evidently obliterates the effect 
of rhythm altogether; and the progressions of the chords^ 
however distinct the choods themselveB may be^ are dearly not 
suggestive of the familiar system of modem tonality. So 
in the serious works of the most enterprising of the great 
composers of the Choral epoch, the only features which 
prefigure the art of the 'Nuove Musiche ' are the prominent 
use of chords as chords, and the neglect of mere sensuous 
beauty in the intention to express somewhat pointedly the 
meaning of the words with which the music is associated. 

These points are, however^ rather indicative of tendencies 
than embodiments of new metliods, such as the speculators of 
the * New Music ' could avail themselves of. And, as has before 
been said, it is the more evident from this consideration that 
the methods of pure clioral music were not capable of being 



' The psisige maj be compared with the introduction to the fogtifl in 
Beethoven's SonaU, Opua io6, where the nine ijitem of prograHion ie aaed 
OB » amch gnndar 
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transformed tor genuinely secular purposes; and tliose who 
initiated secular music were quite right in perceiving the fact, 
and attempting a style for their solo music, and ultimately for 
their iDStrumental music also, which had next to nothing in 
oommon with the pure choral art of the sixteenth century. The 
true antecedents and fundamental principka of the new alyle of 
■ecular art have to he looked for in the aecnlar music ni the 
people. And the foctora which are moet umversal, most 
permanent, and most essential to such secular music are rhythm 
and definite metrical organization. Though in artistic secular 
music and sacred music of the choral kiad^ rhythm seems 
to have been so persistently excluded, there can hardly have 
been any time in the hiatmy of the hmnan race when men 
refrained from dancing; and where dandng is, there must 
be some kind of rhythmic music to inspire and regulate it. 
Not much ancient instrumental dance music has been preserved, 
but even the earliest mediaeval secular songs always have 
a rhythmic character, which indicates that they once were 
connected with dance motions. In the astoniahing early secular 
motets oonaiflting of several tunes to he sung simultaneonslyy 
such as those which are preserved in the Montpdlier and 
Bodleian MSS.^ numerous popular songs are embedded, in 
which, notwithstanding that they must have been altered 
a little to accommodate them to some kind of endurable 
harmony, a very prominent rhythmic character is still dis- 
cernible. As an example may be taken a fragment from a 
motet of the twelfth or thirteenth century (Ex. 3), compounded 
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of a French popular tong, a Latin song, and a nonienae part 
reiteratiDg the word ^Rqrnat'; and the two eonge when taken 

by themselyes will be found to be very rhythmic and genially 
secular. Actual dance tunes of so early a date are naturaUy 
very rare, but one is quoted by Coussemaker, from a thirteenth 
century MS., which has the important feature of reiteration 
of a definite musical phraae (Ex. 4). 






The funoos KngMnh tune, 'Sumer is icnmen in,' which is also 
attributed to the thirteenth century, is remarkable not only on 

account of its rhythmical character, but also on account of 
the obvious attempt at supplying a harmonious accompaniment 
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The ioBtmct of composers of popular rhythmic music very 
soon showed them that the methods of contrapuntal art 
were unsuitable as accompaniments to rhythmic tune, and 
80 they tried to invent successions of simple harmonies, 
which served at once to enrich the general effect, and 
to support the voices. In 'Sumer is icumen in' the scheme 
amounts to little more than an ingeniottsly aophitticated 
device, in which a phrase of four bars is repeated over 
and over again throughout. Responsible coniposers of high 
artistic instinct did not give their minds to such things, 
and the standard of art seems to have remained stationary 
for centuries. Occasionally a great composer in a sportive 
vein produced a secular song in parts wliich approximated 
to a harmonized tune; and as time went on the popular 
songs of the streets were occasionally made available for the 
more serious-minded musicians by being arranged for several 
voices in a simple manner not unlike a part-song. As the 
influence of the people asserted itself more and more, artistic 
methods^ growing familiar^ were employed by nameless com- 
posers in such popular forms of music as FrottolaSy ViUotas^ 
Villanelle and Balletti, which were somewhat looked down 
upon by serious artists, but nevertheless are often quite neat 
and attractive. A feature which is important in these little 
works is the growth of facility in simple harmonization. The 
regular grouping of the rhythmic phrases, which was necessary 
in dance tunes and in songs wTitten to regularly constructed 
verses, compelled composers to find chords which could succeed 
eadi other as blocks, and as time went on the human mind 
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began to feel a new significance in their relationships ; and 
through this influence rhythm ultimately became the most 
potent alembic in transforming the old modes into the modern 
•cakt. But this process took a long time to achieve^ owing 
to the penlstent influence of the tradition of writing in modes 
which composers of artistic aim continued to respect tiU some 
way on into the seventeenth century. But even in the sixteenth 
century, as the taste for secular part-singing grew more general, 
composers sprang up who tried to supply the natural demand 
for music of a more simple and direct character than the con- 
trapuntal works of the Church composers; and the effect 
is pereeptible in some of the earliest published collections 
of madrigals. Arcadelt^s first collection, for instance, which 
was published in Venice as early as 1537, contains a number 
of madrigals which are very simply harmonized, and present 
few tokens of the familiar devices of counterpoint. As an 
example the following passage from Madrigal No. 3 may be 
taken : — 

M^diigil No. 3 im U primo Lihro di Madrigali d'AfCidalt » Qoattro. 



Yenetiis, 1537. 





A familiar example of the same simple and direct style 
is the still popular madrigal of Festa, ^Down in a flowery 
val^' which dates from about 1554. As the century went on, 
and men got more and more acpustomed to the effects of mere 
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harmonization, serious ait became Infected by devices wludi 

really had a secular origin ; and great masters sometimes 
showed perception of the effect of contrast to be obtained 
by alternating passages of simple chords, in which the voices 
moved simultaneously from point to pointy with passages in 
wbich the elaboration of oounterpdnt was employed. But 
meanwhile Instrumental music began to be seriously cultivated 
to a certain extent. Many composers, deceived by the similarity 
of a group of stringed instruments playing in parts to the 
grouping of voices, thought it sufficient to write instrumental 
music in vocal contrapuntal style. In this direction next to no 
progress was made. The form was a mistake altogether, and 
alien to the genius of initmmental music. Much better indeed 
was the popular dance music written for stringed Instruments 
in combination, which soon took tiie lineaments nad general 
plan and disposition of phrases which became ftimlliar later 
in Suites and Partitas. Lively examples of such music date 
from as early as about 1531, when Attaignant publi8he<l 
a collection of Gailiards, Pavans and Branlcs in Paris. As 
characteristic examples of such movements the following couple 
from Tielman Susato's collection of dances, puUtsbed in 155I9 
may be profitably considered. In these the influence of the 
modes is still strongly apparent, but the deariy-marked • 
rhythmic figures, and the division of the movements into 
sections with double bars indicate a growing perception 
of the true principles of instrumental music in the matter 
of definite structure, which is almost entirely absent from the 
choral music of the time, as well as from the Instrumental 
music written on choial princ^les. 

Vow SMmiA iBrtruMDHi 

Alltgn _ ^ 

r f ^ ^^^^ ry r f r 
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The general tendencies of the time weie ittuftrated in oigan 
muic and nraeic lor domestic keyed instramentSy which was 
pfodnced in plenty during the sixteenth century. But in these 

lines composers were inclined to maintain, in various guises, 
the contrapuntal principles of the earlier art, and did not 
anticipate types of artistic procedure which came into practical 
application in the experiments of the speculators in 'New 
pc' The line tbey took led to independent deveiopmentBy 
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which may he more mtelligibly oonndered hiter^ as 'links 
between the Old Art and the New' (Chap. III). 

The most powerful influence in the direction of simple 
harmonization was exerted by the lute, which was a very 
popular domestic instrument. It was peculiarly unfit for 
contrapuntal effects ; and though composers, overborne by 
custom, often tried to anggett contrapuntal teztoi^ the Isct 
that they were strugglhig to produce music in a style which 
was unsuitable drove them in the direction of modem methods, 
possibly earlier than with any other kind of Instrument. The 
struggle ib apparent in examples like the ioliowing by Hans 
Neusidler which is dated 1536 (Ex. b), 

Neusidler produced other examples which are quite instrumental 
in style and definite in rhythm; but it was vvvy natural that 
lute composera of taste, who were accustomed to associate the 
highest class of music with contrapuntal methods^ should have 
gone on for a veiy long while trying to devise means to suggest 
good part-writing. We even find composers trying to write 
something of the nature of a fugue for the lute, and they also 
endeavoured to arrange madrigals and similar vocal muac 
for it; and it will be seen later that the lute was used to 
support the voices in part-singing, which seems to have had 
some effect in simplifying the style of the vocal writing. But 
it is necessary to avoid bemg misled by high artistic exceptions 
and struggles against the natural genius of the instmment. 
However much composers tried to present musical forms which 
belonged to the province of Choral Art upon these delicate 
instruments, the inevitable fact remained that clanging the 
chords was the natural procedure, and tlie natural basis of any 
exclusively appropriate form of lute music. And it followed 
from the lute's being the fiivourite domestic instrument in 
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cultivated and refined circles that musical people gradually 
became more and more habituated to the sound of chorda as 
chords rather than as incidental results of combined voice- 
parts. The lute was by no means incapable of rendering 
mebdions paasagei. On the contmy it was pecnUarly Bensi- 
ti?e and capable of expresabn, ao long aa there waa so neoeaaity 
in the mdody for the pretence of long suatained notea. The 
most simple and natural style for the instrument waa either 
simple chords whose motion coincides with the. motion of the 
melody, as in modern hymn-tunes and many part-song's; or 
melodic passages to which chords are here and there added 
to accentuate the rhythm and anpply the essential harmonica* 
The lute waa capable of playing notea rapidly in a aingle party 
and the perfonnera evidently attained great dexterity in thia 
respect. But in respect of harmony it waa happier in clanging 
the chords at an easy distance apart ; since chords quickly 
succeeding one another would require too mucli niolit>n of the 
hand^ and sound fussy. Hence it was even better suited to 
aerve aa an accompanying instrument, or to supply chorda 
aa accompaniment to mdodiea played on itaelf^ than to 
play rapid rhythmic paaaagea in chorda. The pioceaa of 
tranaition from the qnaai-coiitrapuntal atyle to the move 
appropriate style of simple melody with accompaniment^ 
presents some very interesting features. The habits of choral 
music^ and the attitude of mind engendered by it, predisposed 
composers to imitate the effect of di£ferent voices singing 
together by distributing their melodic phraaea and figurea in 
all parte of the acale. A abgnlarly apt illuatration of thia 
tranaltional atate ia found in a dainty litde Pavan by IXm Lnia 
if ilan^ printed in Valencia in 1556 : — 
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In tlrft tin intefltiop ii ^Moiidy to write ndodic passages with 
BOOompinliiient of simple chords ; but the treatment bears con- 
spicuous traces of choral habits of thought. The flowing melodic 
passage which in the first bar is given to the treble^ is in the 
fourtli bar taken mp by the tenor. In the fourth bar from the 
end the qaxnr motioii ia maiiftaiiied by giving the fcvt four 
^pnveratoaqiiaai^reUeToioe^ and the hat four to a quaai^enor 
foioe again. The *peniitent ieeUi^ lor metfaoda derived fmm 
part-singing led to other very curious features which are highly 
iUostratiFc of the inevitable continuity of artistic development ; 
for composers were constantly impelled to suggest the familiar 
formulas of cadences and ao foith, which were neceesary for 
iMMutruotive dkat, but wera^ aa a matter of fact, impoauble 
on «hdr inatnanent. 

The inaptneia of aome of tbeae lomiidaB ia betrayed by the 
foot that the luteniste merely wrote the notea exactly aa they 
meant tiieni to be played ; and therefore in presenting a passage 
containing a suspension, or parts moving at different nwrnenta, 
the notes often seem to fly about in a most inconsequent 
manner — ^the aame melody being required to represent the 
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preparation in one part, the motion of another part which 
would make the diaoord, aod the icaolution of the diseotd. 
Tbe qtninteat feature in anch a pioee« ia tint the actual 
dneoid (wludi in the eboial formula waa llie moat important 
point of all) is often actually mimed out. Two illQatralionB are 
afforded by the Pavan of Don Luis Milan, p. 17. The ninth 
bar presents the familiar formula of a suspended seventh (Ex. 
lo). The last bar but one represents the equally familiar 
fonnula of the auqiended fourth (£z. ii). 



c. 10. 



Ex. 11. 





But in both casefl, 4iwing to the exigencies of the Inatrument, 
tbe Hamlet of that paitieular plot haa to be left out; and the 
diteoid, eaiefuUy p r ep aw d and reiolTed, doaa not eaaat exeept 
10 imaginalSoB. 

Lute music continued for the greater part of its existence 
to be liable to makeshifts of this kind. But in the great 
mass of music of all times the transference of formulas and 
methods beLonging to one branch <if ait to another to 
wldeh they are really unauited goea on inccwMitly; Yet the 
diatinetive tcaita of different hrtnrhflfi are an^y maintained 
hj llie amount of the actual mume which Is justly appor- 
tmned to the conditkma of presentment. And eo it was with 
the lute. Composers strove in vain to present formulas of 
polyphonic choral art. The limitations of their instrument 
niftde these impoesible. In apite of their aspirations had 
to find new typci nf uttefBSce, and to cultivate effects wliich 
were genuinely lyp no piSate to their delicate and aiibtie instru- 
ment. On keyed instruments it waa peifectly easy to plav 
m^T*^ in parts J and even until far on into the seiunteentp 
century a great deal of music for domestic keyed instruments as 
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wdl as for the organ was written on the same lines and prin- 
ciples as choral miifiic in the form of CanzonaSy Ricercari, and 
Fantanu. The very facility for writing such music hindered 
compoeen firom railiiang that instramental mugic needed 
a diatinct style of ita own, and prindplea of atructme and 
treatment which had acarody been thought of in the golden 
age of choral music. The disahilities of the lute for such 
work forced composers to look for a style of music which was 
more apt for it, and hence it was that, both as regards style and 
method^ lute muaic hegan to approximate to genuine instru- 
mental ityle, and to eataUiah typea of artistic procedure and 
formulaa of ornament before any other branch of instrumental 
art It was not only the most mature and complete branch of 
instrumental music in the latter part of the sfacteenth century, 
but the only one which attained to any degree of genuine 
independence from choral traditions. Music for bowed instru- 
ments lagged more than half a century behind. Harpsichord 
music, when it revived in the latter part of the nesct centuiy, 
drew many of its types of ornament and form from the musk 
of the lutenists, and even the grand and unbending oigan 
adopted forms of ornamental cadences which appear to have 
been first of all employed by the lute composers. As an 
example of the development of technique, of the clear harmonic 
structure of the cadence, and of the type of ornament which 
will be found later even in the worlcs of such great masters IS 
Sweelincky Frescobaldi, and Frobeiger^ the following ia veiy 
suggestive:— 
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Thii when reduced to its rimplest terms is the fbUowing 
cadence of the familiar harmonic kind : — 




More important in rektion to the style of the ' Nuove Musiche ' 
than the development of technique, was the undisguised recog- 
nition of the principle of accompanying a single melody part 
by simple harmonies. Of this kind of music an excellent 
iUustration is afforded by the following passage horn a Ftenn 
by Julio Cesare Barbetta, published in Venice in 1569 (Ex. 14}. 

Pavana Scttima detta la Todeachina. 



Bx. 14. 
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The strong pulses of the rhythm are here my dearly marked j 
the harmonic successions are perfectly definite in tonality; and 
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the initial vacemixm of cfaordt fenns the bens of a wuikfa 
when the tone is fesmned at the actcnteciith bar. So that 

some of the most essential features of true instrumental music 
are already here displayed. 

Still more interesting and completely to the point are cases 
in which a lute is used to supply chords as accompaniment 
either to voices or to other instramenta playing in melody. 
Of this type of musical art there fortunatdy happens to be 
a specimen in the shape of a duet for two lotea by Vincentio 
Galilei himself ; the very man who is reported to have led the 
way in the new Hpeculations. And the interest is enhanced by 
the fact that it belongs to the year 1584, which appears to be 
just about the time when Galilei made those attempts in vocal 
solo musk which ate recorded aa the fiial experiments in the 
style of the ' Nnove Musicbe.' Tlie due^ in which the soknst 
plays an ornate mdody to a simple rhythmic accompaniment of 
chorda for the second lute^ begins as follows : — 
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The preliminaries and antecedents which were necessary 
before it was possible to venture upon the experiments which 
characterize the seventeenth century so signally^ were thus 
more or less achieved before the end of the previous oentufy. 
The peroepHoD of chorda as actual entitiea began to be tmce- 
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able even in Church music early in the century, especially in 
the music of the composers of the Netherland school and their 
disciples in Venice, though they remained somewhat incoherent 
in their tonal idations. It was the influence of the late which 
oonfiimed and strengtheDcd these giowing pefoeptioiii^ and 
helped in the diiectbn of the employment of simple chords aa 
an accompaniment to aololtta, whether ringers or performers on 
instruments. The progress towards systeniatization of tlie chords 
in the direction of the modern principles of tonality was partly 
attained in dance tunes, but it was not an absolutely necessary 
antecedent to the new kind of music $ and, in foct, the influence 
of the mdea only dls^peaied by alow d^fireeB dwtm§ the 
aevcoteeath oentuiy* The fecognition of rhythm aa a iMlor 
in artistic music was indicated in instrumental dance music, 
and even in the kind of light choral music which was soroe- 
tiines used to accompany the dance ; such as the familiar 
' Belle qui tient ma vie ' in Thoiuot Arbeau's Orchesograpkkt 
of 1589, But the element remained to a great eartent dormant 
for a time in the new departure; partly, perhaps, because the 
Italians then, and since, showed a comparative inaptitude and 
disinclination for dance music, which is traceable through the 
development of their opera for mure thaa ;i century. For the 
declamatory part of the solo music there was quite an ancient 
tradition in all countries; for not only liturgical prose but 
secular stories and poems, and portions of miracle plays, had 
been tendered in a land of semi-melodious chant lor eentniies ; 
and no.gfcat development in this direction waa required, for 
tfie flrst attempts at such work by the oomposeis of the 
' \uove Musiche' were of a very simple kind, and accompanied 
in a very sin j pie manner. For the more melodious portions 
of their works these composers had the types of the people's 
songs, which were very happily followed in France and 
Engbnd; while in Italy, composers, proceeding at first with 
h higher artistic intentioii, worked out simple principles of 
melodk form for themselves. 
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BuOH fitful premmutioDB of change in the musical atao- 
spbeie as had been peiceptible here and there in all known 
biancheB of art for a great part of the lixteenth century, 
shaped into definite and unmistakable consistency during its 

last twenty years. Hitherto the rare and occasional experi- 
mentfi lacked coherence and decisiveness. Coniposers had hut 
little real occasion to look beyond the bounds of the existing 
methods of art^ within which there was plenty of room to 
exerdae their powers. Bnt by the end of the century the 
general aspect of tlungt was changed. Palestrinsy Lasso^ 
Tittoria, Marenzio, had achieved things which seemed almost 
to exhaust the utmost resources of an art so circumscribed, 
and men who felt that the possibilities of musical experience 
had by no means been exhausted, turned about to find a 
solution of the problem of genuine undiq^iaed secular art. 
Instinctively feeling that such things as secular dance mualc, 
secular songs, and also lute music, were of a totally different 
order from the choral music which was employed in C9iurch 
services and madrigals^ enterprising lovers of art, who longed 
to enlarge the bounds of hnn^an artistic enjoyment, bethought 
them of the traditional use of music in ancient Greek dramas | 
and of the poaaibilily of enhandng the meaning of poems 
by wedding them to music on a wider scale than that of 
mere popular ballads. They reflected thai* aa one kind of 
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music exprcRsed sacred emotions, another kind might worthily 
express secular tmutions and the situations in human life 
which give riae to them. They surmised that if there was 
a piovinoe in art lor voices In combination there sniely must 
also be a province for angle voices. This seems obvious enough 
to those who look back upon the story from a point of vantage. 
But in musicians of that time it required a considerable degree 
of enterprise to venture into a country of which they knew 
nexX to nothing, and to attempt forms of art which had befo 
ignored by the greatest composers for generations. . 

The singnlar honour of bringing the vague aspirations into 
sctoality, and decisively turning the course of musical produc- 
tivity into a new channel Is always attributed^ probably with 
justice, to a group of friends of artistic and literary proclivities, 
who are reported to have met to discuss new theories and 
make experiments in the combination of music and poetry, 
at the house of Giovanni fiardi, Count of Vemio^ in Florence. 
All the works actually produced by these enthusiaats before 
the year 1600 have disappeared; but, being literary men as 
modi as musicians^ they themselves placed a good deal on 
record with regard to their early aims and achievements; 
and their own reports are fully supplemented by copic^is 
accounts given by Giovanni Battista Doni of somewhat later 
date. From these sources the information is gained that 
the first composer who actually took the fieU waa Vincentio 
GalileL' This composer^ to whom reference has been made 
In the previous chapter, studied his art under the theorist 
ZarKno (1517-1590), and was chiefly notable for his skUl 
as a performer on the lute, and for the many admirable 
compositions he had made for that instrument. (See page 22.) 
Ue is reported by Doni to have been the very first to attempt 
monodies for a ringle voice; and to have made a beginning 
with a setting of the scene of Ugdino hom Dante's It^ftnio; 
whidi he sang to the accompaniment of a 'viol/ Doni 
reports that some people were pleased and that some laughed. 
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To judge by the artntie staodwd of the later woiln of the 

same kind which have aamTed, it seema ^ry natural that 
musicians who re versed in the secrets of the perfect art 
of choral composition might well have been amused by such 
infaotile ezperimenta. But Galilei and his feUows saw the 
matter horn a different < pcniit of view, and he tried again 
with a aetting oi the I^mentatbna el Jeremiah. The datea 
of theae early experimenta aie not given; but we aie told 
ii^ another place that Emflio del Cavafieri waa the hiventor 
of the recitative ; and that he produced a work in the new 
styie as early as 1588, when it was performed at the 
marriage festival of a Florentine Grand Duchess; and that 
he produced two other worfca called U Satva and La ilit- 
perazume FUmio m 1590, and H gimeo deUa eieea ia 1595. 
Aa a aet-off, Horazb Vecchi, one of the foremoat oompoaera 
of the oM style, attempted to bring the matuie art of efaoral 
music into the service of the st^ige by couiposing the music 
for a kind of play called Anfiparnusao in a madrigal style; 
setting the words, even the dialogue, for many voices to 
aing in parts unaccompanied, while the action waa carried 
on apparently in dumb ahow* Aa thia work ia a eurioaifyy 
and aerved aa an excdlent proof of the unfitneaa of the 
old style for dramatic purposes, aome illuatratiooa are wortli 
considering. 

It begins with a kitnl of proloL;uo for five voices, which 
is really a crude attempt to use vocal part-music for tlie 
porpoaea of recitation. The artistic effecta of counterpoint 
are almoat entirely eschewed; ao that the movement beoomea 
little more than a aucoeaaian of chofd% in which the same 
note^ and the aame ehord, are frequently and uncontrepuntally 
repeated, with a view of fitting more perfectly the plirascology 
and oratorii ;il accent of the words with notes that are apt 
to be sung and apposite to the situation. 
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The metbod of tieatmeot has already been referred to^ and 
an example hf Arcaddt of the same kmd of part-nraaic 

given on p. 13. The passage is therefore suggestive. For 
though it does not present the lineaments of the ' New 
Music ' in the uncompromising simplicity of Cavalieri and 
Peri^ it shows the change of attitude working in the mind 
of a representative of the old order of oompoaen; and an 
endeavour to arrive at dedamatoiy effects without abandoning 
altogether the resources of long establislied methods of art 

It 18 as well to remember, however, that the work is in 
the main a piece of buffoonery carried out with such resources 
of high musicianship as are rarely applied to such purposes; 
and it suggests the possibility that Vecchi was perpetrating 
m joke at the expense of the heroes of the ' New Music' If 
he bad meant to present a serious example Of the nuumer In 
wUoh the problem of theatrical music might be sdved, be 
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certainly would have tekoi a aeriout lubject, and treated it 

seriously. But whatever his intention in this respect, the 
work is a very great curiosity, and most suggestive. 

There being no accompaniment, the dialogue has to be 
distributed amongst the choir of singera. It begins with 
the Master Ftotalone calling his servant FdhroUno; who 
answers in broken Fkench-Italian that he cannot come because 
he is in the kitchen ; wherenpon all the rest of the household 
nng: 'Ah^ rascal! what are you doing in the kitchen?* 

as. IT. 

Tenor. 



m 



Pit • n . Ub, doT' 



tat 



ta. Ft* - m 



m 



i 



Ua, FU-ni-lia, Plt*ra - lin? 

Qttinto 



gL i r r 



M • • lir . . Boa poM v« • gai oh'a ia c« > 



Two 



-I — r 

Ahl la • n>k Ah can, cb* fMtaliia ca-ri na? 



{ 



Ah I la • n>. Ah caa, ch« fM ta li in cu - kl naT 



The distribution of the voices in this case b natural enough, 
however comic. When the composer takes upon himself a 
nune serious air, he occasionally writes a passage of beautiful 

music in the true style of the great choral age. But the 
difficulties entail compromises which are quaintly absurd. In 
Scene 5 of Act II, Frulla, Pantalone's servant, endeavours 
to persuade Isabella not to commit suicide. The woids are 
put into the mouths of the three lower voices in a style 
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familiar in our own English madrigals. Isabella answers 
'Let me die' in very excellent music, which is put into the 
mouths of three upper voices; and this leads to an alterca- 
tion :—FniUa, < You shall not : ' IsabeUa, « Ye^ I will : ' Fnllll^ 
'Put down yonr weapon ! '--which is carried on in alternation 
of three lower and three upper mices. But inasmuch as 
there are only five parts, the middle part, which acts as 
a pivot; goes on all through, and^ as it were, carries on an 
altercation with itself. 

az. 18. 



Brill 1m ■ ,* * • Bt nio - > ■ 




This will be soiBdent to indicate the manner in which 

the diidogne is managed. Among other features are a 
comic chorus in bogus Hebrew and a kind of serenade 
which 'II dottore' sings in a balcony, 'con voce soavbsima 
e amorosa,' which is interpreted as a four-part madrigaL 
One of the greatest curiositiea in the whole work is an 
anticipation of the empty conventional Subdominant-DoniH 
nant-Tonie dose, which beeomei so dtstfessingly common in 
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the Italian Opera of the dghteenth century, and is chiefly 
familiar to modern audiences in Mozart's opems. It seems 
like a knocking laugh arriving two centuries too soon 1 The 
pBMige begins as follows, and is repeated fire times : — 

Va . ds, Va • d«y 
Tenor and Quintoa. 




Tbu wQflk was Init « kiiid of instmcCive paventiieaisy and 
could not produce any kind of oonvidion in the minds of 
tfaoae seeking for dramatic cjipieasion ; and it possibly helped 
to the decisive acceptance of the methods of the new school, 
infantile as they were, by suggesting at least tlie direction 
which could not profitably be followed in the search for 
secular ideals. 

The first work of the new kind which actually survived in 
its entirety was Bwidice, the poem of which was written by 

Rinuccini, and the music composed by Giacopo Peri ; both of 
them members of the enterprising fraternity, bent on solving 
the question of the 'New Music' It was first perftwroed in 
Florence in 1600, and has the singular distinction of forming 
the actual starting-point of modem opera. Its general plan 
served as % model upon which successive genentums of 
composers buik and daborsted, adding new artistie devices, 
intensifying expresrfon, widening the scope and enridiing 
the effect, branching off into various schools, and manipu- 
lating their musical material in accordance with differences of 
temperament and attitude towards artistic problems; but 
never kftving a gap in the eoastant devdopment of operatic 
aity from the initial standard of tiie slenderest simplicily up 
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lo the ipoliuiiinoiu dabontiont of the meet pawionate 

examples. 

The scbeme of the play was well thought out from a 
formal point of view. It begins with a prologue recited 
by TVagedia personified^ consisting of seven verses set to 
a simple piece of dedaaaatory mdodjr, with a short and 
aimple RitomeUo at the end of each vme. The 
the tet verae with the Ititomcno (Ex. ^— 
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Tbe actual play then begioa wiUi diacoune of aundry ahepherda 
in recitative, interapened occanonally hy a tew bare of Tery 
simple chonia. Then Euridioe appeara on the acene, and joina 

in the discourse for a while and departs again ; then Orpheus in 
his turn comes in and joins in the dialogue, which is diversified 
by the entry of a shepherd named Thyrsis, who plays the only 
extensive piece of inatrumental music in the whole work on a 
triple flute, intenpening the divisiona of the Sinfonia with 
remarka of hia own. Hiese new ehaiacten are ultimately 
Joined by Dafne, who tdls them that Euridioe has been bitten 
by a anake, and is dead ; and the first half <^ the work ends 
with short passages of chorus interspersed with dialogue. The 
second half of the work introduces Orpheus in the company 
of sundry deities; first with Venua, and later with Pluto, 
Proserpine, Charon, Rhadamanthus, and other deities of the 
infernal regions, to whom Orpheus addresses himself, en* 
deavouring by the power of music to obtain the release 
of Euridice and her restoration to the upper air of earth* 
This scene is almost all in recitative with the exception 
of a chorus of some twenty bars ut tlie end. The final 
scene preseuta the same locality as the firsts with much the 
same pastoral company; to whom Orpheus, bringing Euridice 
with him, re-enters, expressing his joy in not particularly 
ecstatic accents* And the whole work ends with some little 
passages of chorus, which are reiterated alternately to make an 
apologue; the effect being enhanced by dancing. The direc- 
tions beinjsi: * Ballo a 3, Tutto ii core insieme cantano e baUanc' 
The plan of the play m thua innocently formal, and the music 
is equally innocent in its informality. But a sincere and 
intelligent intentbn shines through the slender resources, 
and the style being throughout of the utmost simplicity, the 
main points of effect, such as the prologue, the episode of 
Thyrsis, the little choruses, and the proportionate extension 
of the final chorus with dancing, can easily be seen to have 
been very effective to minda which were absolutely £ree from 
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any cxpefienee whatever of Hieatrical repreientatkm aooom- 
panied by music throughoat. The music, as it stands on 
paper, consists merely of a single line for the accompaniment, 
with figures to indicate the chords to be used by the plajren^ 
and a aingle line ibr the singer'i pari; CKoep^ of oomac;* 
when the rare paangea of cfaoma occur, which are in Tarioos 
numbefs of parti^ but extreme^ simple in a^e. In the 
preface which is appended to the printed edition, Feri reeorda 
that the orchestra consisted of a gravicembalo played by 
Jacopo Corsi, a chitarrone (a large lute) played by Grazio 
Montalvq, a lira grande played by Battista del Yiolino, 
and a liuto grosso played by Giovanni Lani* No acparate 
parta are given for them in the aooc^ and it ia not poaaihle to 
say wliether they had partly or speculated independently on the 
basis of the indications given by the figured base. Peri himself 
is said to have taken the part of Orfeo, and Caccini's daughter 
Francesca that of Euridice. 

The recitative;, though for the moat part iittle more than 
muaical conversation, at times ahowa traces of ex p res sive 
intention* As when Dafoe cornea to announce the death ol 
Euiidice; and when Orpheus exp r esses hia despair both on 
earth and in the lower regions. The latter paauge indeed 
is one of the most remarkable in the work, and almost the 
only one in which aiiy anticipation of Monteverde's devices 
can be found* It is as follows: — 
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The scale of the choruses may be jodged from a portion of a 
final chom to wfaieh the perfbrmeni were directed to danoe 
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Of toncfiil flong, or pasaioiiate feeling, there ib scarcely a 
trace from first to last ; and the instrumental accompaniment 
never exceeds the hmited duty of supporting the voice, and 
neither by barmouy nor figure adds anything to the expression. 
The ideal o£ the compoeer leeiiis to have been latisfied wifeb 
«tting the words to any Buooetwiii of aoundi which oould be 
oosfenieiitly nuig, and the lare diaoocdt need m the acoom- 
paniineiit anurant to no more than a few soapenflionfl which 
are occasionally treatt^d in rather an unconventional manner. 
It is all very quiet and unpretentious, and the implication is 
that the audience were pleased more by the novelty ol the 
thing and the acheme in general than bf way intrinaic effect 
of any kind. 

Another letting of the lame 'tnigedia' of Euridlce made iti 
a|>pearance in print just at the end of the tame year 1600^ 

This was the work of the composer known then and since 
as Giulio Caccini (detto Romano), who was a very prominent 
member of the baud of enthusiasts who were promoting the 
new music. The first act ol tliia woric has been reprinted 
from a copy of the first edition preserved in the fierlinMuaeum» 
and fiom eo much it would appear that the favour of the 
pobEc was rightly bestowed on Peri's work. CSaeeini's version 
is, if anything, more colourless than Peri's. The Prologue is 
not so musical: the instrumental episode of Thyrsis is wanting. 
The recitative pretienls the same aimless circuitousness, 
and has even fewer moments of melody and expressiveness. 
The chief point in which the work differs from Peri's is in 
the more frequent use of florid passages for the sob voicei^ 
sod in a treatment of the chorss» which is a iitths more free 
then FerPs, though by no means more artistic. The vocal 
flourishes are interesting as representing the first introduction 
into Operas of a feature which in later times became 
offensively prominent. The examples in Caccini's work axe 
interesting as showing the awakening attention of musicians 
hi Italy to matters of pure vocalisatiom, which point ia 
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•coentaaled by the fact that Gaodni himiclf was a dnger^ 

and that his daughter Francetca was one of the fint famous 
lady gingers of modern musical history. An example will 
show that Caccini attempted to make his omameDts inter- 
esting by variety of motion* 



Bz. 2S. 





Before proceeding with the oonsideFstion of the rapid diffusion 
and cultivation of such seenlar mulc^ a singular and isolated 
o^criment) which was of the natnre of a paienthcsiSy d eserves 
some notioe. This was the attempt of Emilio Cavalieriy who 

was credited by with the invention of recitative (p. 26), 
to apply the new methods to a sacred drama. Many 
experiments had been made in the sixteenth century in 
putting Biblical stories and events in the lives of saints on 
the stage, \nth a certain amoont of music, to attract and 
educate the people. The moat notable of these experiments 
were the performances instituted by PhiHp Neri at the Oratory 
of his Chnrch, Sta. Maria in VaUicellay in connexion with 
sermons and ecclesiastical functions. The music of these 
works does not appear to be attainable now, and report only 
says thaty with the view of popularizing the performances^ very 
simple and rhythmic hymn-tunes were introduced, such as are 
Icnown as ^Laudi Spiritualt' These were quite different in style 
from the recognized devotional church music of the day, wad 
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much more akin to the popular songs in liveliness and sim- 
plicity of style. The performances undoubtedly attracted much 
attention^ and it is generally held that the fact of such works 
Jumng been performed in the famous Oratory was the origin 
of the name of Omlofio bdog given to sacred dnunas set to 
iniisic. CaTali^'s 'Rappiesentaiione di Anima e dl Corpo/ 
which is the first Oratorio which has survived^ though only 
in manuscript, was performed, like the previous sacred dramas, 
in the Oratory in the early part of the same year, 1600, which 
witnessed the appearance of the first surviving Opera, ^£aridice.' 
Tliis work is bat more interesting in detail than the secuhur 
expenmentM, and presents features which mark Cavalieri as 
the strongest and most imaginative of the representatives of the 
^Nnove Mnsidie' at that time. The work co mpr ises no less 
than ninety numbers, most of them short, and none showing 
much power of development. It begins with a remarkably fine 
solo for a bass voice^ in a declamatory style, well laid out, 
vigorous and expressive, the whole of which is given in the last 
volmneof Bumey'sjBiilorfr. This is foUowed by short chomsesy 
aokM^ diskgnca^ recitatives^ and one fivdy movement which 
has evident kinship with the 'Landi Spiritnali' introdoced 
in the earlier Oratorios, during which ^il coro si parte cantando.' 
After the first act comes a long instrumental sinfonia, written 
in five parts, and laid out with evident intention of attaining 
the effect of logical design. It begins with a slow introduction, 
written in oootrapantsl style (Ex. 34a), This is followed by a 
movement which is evidently meant to be lively (Es. a4b). 
The upper part appears to be intended to stringed instmments. 
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having florid passages all through, to the accompaniment of 
iiow>moving chords. The bass having thus tramped up nine 
itcpt all the way to the which lerra as the dominant 
fur the Gadenoe into the dominant key; then, reoommendng 
on the B above the baaa itave, tnunpa all the way down 
again; the upper part continuing ita lively figure the while. 
And by this simple means the whole movement is systematized. 
In the relation of the two movements to one another, and the 
contrasts of style, the whole dimly prefigures the ' French * or 
'liollian^ Overture. The second act contains similar move- 
aunts to the fira^ and enda with a abort five-part chorus and 
another amfionia. The interest increases in the last act. 
No. 71 la an cbbofste solo lor an 'Anima bcata,' answered by 
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a ciioffiit of ' Anime beate/ all for high Toicei, and contaimng 
some curiously ornate passages. The chorus is as follows : — 




Ir. 



Then follows a ainiple quartet for Animaj (iitdletlo^ Gorpo 
and Gonsiglio; and No. 74 is a choms 6( 'Anime dannati^' 

in which an excellent effect is obtained by , motionlessncss 
and the use of the low voices, to suggest the utterances of the 
damned^ as a contrast to the lively passages aii4 the high voices 
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Then there are several solos, in which Intelletto and 
Consiglio carry on discussioD, and the work ends witli the . 
alternative of a four-part chorus to which the characters 
are directed to dance, or an eight-part chorus in somewhat * 
simple ocmtrapimtal st^e. For the performance of the work 
feiy eiabofale instmctioiM are given^ most of which do noty 
liQwever, conoeni the mnsical side of the question, Cavalieci 
emphasizes the obvious necessity of the soloists having good 
voices, good ears and good productions. He also Bays that 
the singers must have capacity of pathetic expression, and 
power of swelling and diminishing the tones; and also have 
equal respect lor the oonipoaer and the poet, in singing 
dearly, and bdng paiticalafiy attentive to tiie articulation and 
expreanon of tlie words. 

The directions with regard to the accompaniment are, that 
it should consist of a lira doppia, a gravicembalo, a chitar- 
rone, and two flutes, which were to be placed behind the scenes. 
It is also added that, if a violin played the soprano, it would 
liave ' buoniaatmo effetto/ The choma were directed to have 
places allotted to them on the stage, part sitting and part 
standings and when they sang they were to stand and he in 
motion, with appropriate gestures. Dancing is also recom- 
mended in several places, and the steps proposed are those 
of the Galliard, Canary and Corrente. The whole scheme 
is more full of variety and thought than the works of the Opera 
oompoaerSy and it seems that the art might have progressed 
in a somewliat di&rent manner from what it did, if Cavalieri 
had not milortunatdy died in tiie year in which the work was 
performed. It so oomes about that ndther of the men who 
head the list of Opera iind Oratorio composers took any part 
in the further develo])nunt of their branches of art. For, 
though Peri survived, nothing else of his is known but the 
' Euiidioe,' However, the movement, once started, was taken 
up with great eagemeM. In tlie line of Oratorio there was no 
apparent snccessor to CSavaliect for some time, but in the 
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genuine secular line a considerable number of composers came 
forward^ and many of their experimental compoaitions have 
lunrived* In the majority of these, nothing veiy striking. 
in the way of piogi ea a is discerniblei, though most of the 
composers who tried the' new style had views of their own 
abont the manner in whidi, and the purposes to which, it 
might be applied. Banchieri, for instance, as early as 1601, 
produced a little work which looks as if it was intended for 
domestic use, comprising singing and acting, with elaborate 
directions for performance. Caccini put forth an important 
treatise describing the metliod of the new art^ including 
a description of the inflexions to be used in the new land 
of vedtattve, and several examples of settings of short poems^ 
aceording to the new lights, for solo vcnce and figured bass. 
As these early attempts in solo song with accompaniments are 
of great interest, the following verse of a so-called aria is worth 
attention: — 
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The following is the charming opening phrase of 'Amarilli, 
mia bellsy' which is here entitled a mftdrigal : — 




As representing the elementary phase of the ' New Music * 
the setting of Rinuceini's 'Dafne,' by Marco da Gagliano, 
which was performed in Mantua and published in Florence 
in 1608; must be mentioned. This work is on the same 
lines as the works of Peri and Caodniy with page after page 
of recitative intertpersed wUJi occasional tuneful moments and 
a good many florid passages for soIinsts> some oi which aie 
characteristic, on account of the curious feature of repeated 
notes, which is so often met with in Monteverde's works. 
Gagliano's choruses are a little more extensive than Peri*s and 
Caccini'Sy and there are also several little passages simply scored 
for instrumentSy and even a ' baUo^ for instruments at the end. 

In all these works, which must be grouped togelihcr as 
representing the most primitive form of -modem secular music, 
the same trslts and mamierisms present thenisdves. As a 
noticeable example may be quoted the formula of the cadence, 
in which the voice-part anticipates the harmony of the final 
chord, while the penultimate chord is sounding; but instead 
of keeping to the same nol^ aa ia ususl in more familiar times, 
the voice-part moves to another note in the final chord. This 
is of such frequent occurrence in the works of these primitive 
writeri^ that it almost seems to msrk Ihe period and slyK 
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Two examples will be found in the prologue to Peri's 
^ £uridice ' in the fifth and seveDth bars (p. 31). The deyice 
peftfsted for a considerable time, and oounteipartB of it are 
met with quite at the end of the centiny. 

Another device is the ending of a phiaae widi a apondMc 
icpetition of a note or a cfaoid. This lormida aeema to have 
heen particularly attractive to the Italian mind^ and is almost 
annoyingfly frequent in works of this period. For instance, it 
occurs three times in Perils prologue, given above, p« 31, and 
as there are seven verses, it is heard twenty-one times beSore 
tiie actual play commenoes. In CaccinFs ease tiie same occurs, 
and in a chotos in Gsg^umo^s *1hiat/ *Bkm^ Aicier,' it 
oecors seven times in fifteen bars. Such features empharise 
the helplessness and slenderness of resource of these early 
composers. Their idea of artistic methods seems to be at the 
lowest possible standard. The interest of the performances 
must have rested mainly in the novelty of the whole ezperi- 
meaty and the instinctive feeling that it might lead to some- 
thing. Human beings are often capable of bemg interested 
in things which have no intrinsic interest, but suggest a vista 
of possibilities which excite the imagination. There is nothing 
particularly intereBting in laying a commonplace foundation- 
stone, but those who take part in the function feel that it is 
a symbol and token of the building which is to be reared upon 
ft, and the occasion takes impressivencss from what it pre- 
figures. So it must have been with the witnesses and audience 
of these infantile experiments. They fdt that the line adopted 
was full of po^ibilities^ and that the foundation was laid on 
ground which was good enough to build upon extensively. 
And it is clear that composers took a hopeful view of the 
situation from the eagerness with which the new line was 
taken not only ui Italy but in various other countries, 
almost immediately afl^ the first notable esperiments had come 
before the worid. Many of these early eflbrts hav«e connderable 
importance in the story of the new departure in the line of 
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secular art, Init they are oompletely overshadowed by the pro- 
ductions of the remarkable composer who, as early as 1607, 
put a ui'w aspect upon the movement, and so far (listariced 
all his contemporaries, that for aome time the whole course of 
ita progresB aeraaa to be nnimied up in hia peculiarly daring 
and unique muncal penonalily. 
Not only the poweia but the training and eacperienoe of 
. Claudio Monteverde were oonspicoouriy different from tboae 
of the first secularists. He was a thoroui^lily trained musician, 
well gTOundefl in tlie inystt'ries of the contrajjuntal churcli art; 
and had had a long experience of practical musical work before 
he came before the public in the capacity which has ever after 
made him conspicuous in muncal history. As he was bom in 
1568 he was a man of mature years by the tune the * Nuove 
Musiche' had got weU under way, and liad had plenty of time 
to mature his powers and his views. It is a matter of some 
monierit that he had been for some time professional viol 
player in the Duke of Mantua's band; for the experience of 
such instrumental music as he had occasion to take part in 
must certainly bare been a powerful determining factor in the 
direction of his heterodox energies. It was evident that the 
ground on which the orthodox musicians and critics of the day 
found fault with him, even before he launched out into the 
regions of opera, was the use of chords and progressions 
which were at variance with the traditions of choral art. The 
old music of the contrapuntal style was all founded upon the 
idea of what was suitable to lie sung witliout any instrumental 
accompaniment* Voices unaided can only take certain notes 
in conneaion with othef% of which the rdative pitch is eanly 
remembered or estimated* It seems easy enough now for 'voices 
to take all manner of discords, because all musical people 
have got used to them through constantly hearing instru- 
mental music. But when people had really heard very few 
disoordSy and inch only as were accounted for by the 
persistence of a note which had first been in harmony with 
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its fellows becoming discordant by their moving- on^ it seciued 
barbarous to expect singers to pitch upon notes which were 
at variance with natural harmony. It was doing violence to 
hmnaii instmct to ask a singer to take a note which made 
with any other giyen note an interval which jsired npon the 
nerves. It seemed as dliBcidty theoretically^ to make sore of 
the pitch required for such an interval as a major seventh or 
an augmented fourth, as to ask a man to sing in tune what 
was in itself out of tune. But instruments can take mechani- 
cally any interval whatever. Given the place where the string 
is to be stopped or the particular key to be struck^ there is no 
inherent difficulty whatever in sounding any conceivable discord 
which could be invented. Monteverde had no doubt been 
brought face to face with this fact through his experience of 
viol playing, and as he most frankly of all musicians of his 
time r^arded music as an art of expr^sion^ and discords as the 
most poignant means of representing human feelings he very 
soon began to rouse the ire of those who were not prepared to 
sacrifice the teaching of centuries and thdr own feeling of what 
really was artistic without protest To the sensitive critical 
instinct of those who always felt their art and tested it through 
its relation to human voices it seemed like an impertinence 
that he should presume to write such simple things as ninths 
and sevenths without duly sounding them first as concordant 
notes. It was so completely at variance with the whole inten* 
tion of tlieir art that it struck them with consternation. And 
well it might, lor small as these first steps were they presaged 
the inevitable end of the placid devotional music. The sudden* 
ness i)f tlic poignancy which unprepared discords conveyed to 
the mind implied a quality of passionate feeling wliich musicians 
had never hitherto regarded as within the legitimate scope of 
musical art* They had never hitherto even boked through 
the door winch opened upon the domains ci human passion. 
Once H was opened^ the subjective art of the church school^ 
and the submissive devotionalism of the church composera 
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was bound to come rapidly to an eud* Men taatod off the 

tree of knowledge, and the paradise of innocence was thence- 
forth forbidden them. Monteverde was the man who first 
tasted and gave his fellow men to eat of the fruit; and 
from the accounts given of the effect it produced upon them 
they ate with avidity and craved for more. The effect waa ao 
eomplete indeed, thai aacred munc^ in order to maintain itidf » 
had toon to adopt aeeobr nuumerB» and to become either 
histrionic or purdy trivial. Mo n tevetde'a own instinct aeema 
to liave led him in the direction of human emotional expression 
from the first. It seems more likely that he was carried away 
by the impulse than that he was incapable of lemming the rules 
of counterpoint There are a good many madrigals by him 
that are quite in the orthodox style^ and aome of them are 
extiemety dull. On the other liand it must be confeaaed that 
when Hie impnhe waa upon 1dm it aeemed to intoxicate Mm^ 
and he wrote passages which look rather as if he had taken 
leave of his musiral senses. His time of probation was suf- 
ficiently long, no less than twenty-three years, and hia first 
publication of choral music appears to date from 1584. Hia 
first appearance in the field of the ^Nuove Muaiche' waa the 
outcome of hia appointment in 1665 as Maestro di Cappella 
to the Duke off Mantua^ in sneoesabn to his old master 
Ingegneri, The Duke's son was engaj^d to the Infanta of 
Savoy, and Monteverde was called ujmn to write an opera in 
the new style to grace the occasion. Kiiiuccini, the same poet 
who had written the 'Euridice' for Peri, supplied the poem 
lor Arianna, which appears to have been produced in 1607, 
Unfortunately the whole off the music except one singular 
fragment has disappeared, and tiiat has possibly survived owing 
to the great impression produced by it — as, in the parlance so 
often m( t with, *it moved all who heard it to tears.' This 
fragment, which is the lament of the deserted Ariadne, ia 
undoubtedly very remarkable; aa it is not only even extrava* 
fsntly at variaiioe with the old traditkms^ and crude in the 
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of espmHOOy bill it is cart in a iDrm wliidi oompletdy 
pfefignrai tiw aimple oiganiaition of die 'Aria form' M later 
timea — ^haying three definite portionfl, of which the lart ii a 

repetition of the first, and the central portion a strong contrast 
both in the grouping of the essential harmonies and the style 
of the music. To show how strong the departure was, it will 
be at well to point out the more obvious technical 
in the fragment, which ia naaaUy given aa foUowa: — 
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In the second bar a seventh which is much harsher than 
a dominant seventh is taken without preparation, and the aame 
occncB again in the fifth bar* In the f^^toh bar conaecntiTe 
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fiflhs between the eolo ymee and the ban are hanly diiynaeiL 
In the eleventh bar a different seyenth from the first is taken 
with scarcely a hint of a preparation, and in the thirteenth 
a discord of a peculiarly harsh description is not only taken 
in a very startling manner, but is harped upon and prolon!];^ed 
ao as to pioduce a ipedally poignant effect^a kind ol atiain 
opon the nerves whidi certahdy mintstered to the exdtement 
of sensibility which is said to have been aionaed in the andience 
at the first performance. The crowding of so many featmea 
whicii were (juile unfamiliar to the audience into such a siiort 
passage was like a defiant manifesto. It is the very first surviv- 
m£r example of the decisive departore in music in the direction 
of nnoompromising e]qirea8ion of a secular kind^ and from it 
seems to follow eontmuoitsly the long story of the development 
of the histrionic brandi of art which passed through Monte* 
Verde's pupil Cavalli into France, through a strange and 
interesting phase in the music of the Rt^storation period in 
England, then arrived at one important crisis in Gluck's 
workj and culminated in the works of Wagner and hia recent 
followers. Not less important than its expressive diaracter- 
istics ia the definiteness of the dcdgn* The idea of distribnting 
definite featorca of a movement or musical work of any kind so 
as to produce the effect of design, crops up now and again 
from early times. For instance, a very fine 'Cliaiison s^culaire' 
of Josquin, * Adieu mes Amours ' is in the simple form of an 
aria with corresponding beginning and end^ and a passage of 
contrast in the middle. But men seem to have adopted such 
procedure without oonvietkm; and even the eailier composers 
of the 'Nuove Musiche' seem to have had very little idea 
of the value of any organization of the kind. Monteverde^s 
fragment, liowever, completely prefigures the tendency in the 
direction of definite design which later, after many hesitations, 
domimtted one branch of art completely, and indeed became 
the bane of one period of Italian art* So in the short compaia 
of one little fragment are embodied the qualities which distin- 
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guished the two great divisions of musical art, namely, those 
which are the first essentials of the purely histrionic composers 
on the one hand^ and those which are the essentials of the 
abstract composers on the other— which have never been more 
pranoanced than in leoent times. 

Bf a ringnUtf piece of fiortone Monteferde himadf put 
on record a yersion of this very fragment, the complete 
authenticity of which is beyond criticism, by turning it into 
a madrigal, which exists in the set published by him at 
Venice in the year 1620. As a sample of his extraordinary 
venturesomeness in choral writing, and of the influence which 
the ^Nuore Muaiche' was destined to exert upon this branch 
of art, a portion of this madrigal is worthy of bang inserted. 
The daring treatment of the discords and progresrions is far 
more conspicuous in the form of choral music, and it is so 
strongly at variance with commonly received orthodoxies for 
such kinds of music, even in modem times, that it is easy 
to sympathize with the astonishment of his contemporaries 
wlien one sees his work in such a form. 
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Monteverde's Bucceas with 'Arianna^ was quickly followed 
by a leoond work of the same kind. His 'Orfeo' was produced 
at the Court of Mantua in 1607, and was published in Yenioe 
in 1609, and is preserved in its entirety. We have therefore 

in this case ample opportunity to observe in what directions 
his method differed from and outstripped that of his prede- 
cessors. One fact that strikes the attention from the outset 
is the much greater importance of the instrumental element 
in the woik« Instead of beginning at once with the vocal 
prologue^ the work opens with an orchestral 'toccata.' In 
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his manner of dealing with this prelude, Monteverde shows 
his keen perception of appropriate effect. He had do modelsi 
but he evidently felt that the function of such an introduction 
was to arrest the attention; and to attain this he sunply 
made the movement a rugged cacophonous fanfare of trumpets, 
accompanied by a persistent reiteration in the bass of the 
ground note of the harmony and the fifth above. 
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In such barbarous and characteristic work hv m quite at 
homey and in its way it is a stroke of genius. When he 
attempts anything more intrinsically musical, he is not always 
BO BuccessfuL The instrumental ritomeUo which follows the 
toccata Is thoroughly dumsy and awkward, tbougfa at the same 
tfane it is characteristic and definite^ and serves wdl enough for 
the purpose of form when he reiterates it no less than ftve times 
between successive passages of recitative which are put into 
the mouth of 'La Musica' by way of prologue. After this 
comes the first act of the drama, with the usual declamatory 
recitative of the period $ but, unlilce the eariier samples^ this 
is not allowed to go on lor long. An extensive chorus is 
introdnced with dandng, and tins in its turn is followed 
by more instrumental music, and simUar procedure is followed 
throughout. The degree of variety when contrasted with the 
scheme of the earlier works is very notable. Not only is 
the dialogue constantly interspersed with sinfonias, ritomeUo8» 
chorosesy and dances^ hut the composer endeavours to get 
variety of effect of a more subtle kind by diversifjring the 
groups of instruments which play the ritomdOos and accom* 
paniments to the voice. Thus one ritomeUo is directed to 
be played by two chit;trroni and chiviccuibulo, and two flutes. 
Another by five viole da braccio, a contrabapFso, two gravi- 
cemhalosy and tiuree chitarroni. A long scene for Orfeo is 
accompanied sometimes by oigano da legno and chitanoni, 
sometimes by violins, sometimes by cometti and by two double 
haips. In one part there is the accompaniment ^pian piano' 
for three riols, and a oontrabasso. A sinfonia, also 'plan 
piano/ is to be given by viols, organo da kgiio, cuntrabttaso, 
and viol-da-gam ba. Moreuver, the writing for the instruments 
is not mere voice-parts in disguise, but shows a gciiuine instinct 
for instrumental style. The violins occasionally rush about in 
Iwadlong vivacity^ as in the following passages — 
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The cometti and double harps have also to bestir themadTes 
vigorously in a way which suggests that there must have been 
a considerable amount of executive talent available amongst 
the perforioen. The treatment of the voice-part^ &gaiQ> shows 
an immeiue advance on the atandavds of the earlier oompoaeta 
in the oonoqptkm of vocal effect, and makea a conaideraMe de- 
mand on the capacity of the singen. The redtative frequently 
approximates to melody, and the ornamental passages are 
free from the mere mechanical roulades of scale passages 
and formal figures; and are characteristically devised with 
variety of detail auch aa would tax even very efficient vocaliata 
in modern timea. The passage wtach combines the moat 
extraordinary ornamental passages with some very fine decla- 
mation ia the following aolo for OiIbo bom the third act: — 
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The general plan of the work indicates a high degree of 
instinct for general effect. All the acts end with massive 
chorus passages and a sinfonia. The character of the musical 
material is wdl diversified. There is a chorus ol spirits with 
«eho effects, and the last vocal pleoe is a duet for ApoUo 
and Orfeo to be sung as they mount to the heavens, which 
is broad and masculine and very characteristic. The whole 
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work with all its crudity is vivacious with contrivance and 
readiness of resource j and^ considering the elementary state 
of the musical dramatic art when it was written, it is one of 
the most astonisliuig products of genius in the whole raqge 
of musio. 

The appeairace of *Ox£eo^ together with the 'BaDo cklle 
ingrate,' which was produced on the same occasion, inevitably- 
established Monteverde^s position as the foremost represen- 
tative of dramatic music of his time. He had so completely 
outpaced his fellows^ and so unmistakably liit upon the true 
style lor histrionic music that he seems for a long time to 
stand as solitary as a mountain peak in a lowland oonntiy. He 
had BO oom]detdy worked himself away from the influence of 
the ecclesiastical and madrigal style, that his essential secularity 
seems to have come from a new quarter altogether. But, 
unfortunately, performances on the scale which suited his 
particular gilts were restricted to the fortuitous functions of 
great houses^ such as matrimonial featiritiesy and comings 
of age, and the great ceremonial occasions of political life; 
and he had but few opportunities for the exercise of hie 
powers for many years. The greatness of his reputation 
appears to have induced the authorities of St. Mark's, in 
Venice, to offer him an unusually high salary to accept the 
position of Maestro di Cappella at that famous church in 1613. 
And liis work of various kinds was thenceforth connected with 
the inspiring Queen of the Adriatic. Here he bron|^t out 
some very unmadrigalian madrigals in 1630^ among which is 
the version of ^Lasciatemi morire' alluded to above (p. 49). 
In 1621 he produced some very surprisinjE^ church music for 
an ecclesiastical function in honour of Cosmo 11 of Florence, 
and in i6%4 he had a fresh opportunity to write for the stage, 
and produced a large work called U CombatUmento di Tan- 
erea e Clrnimda* A passage from this work is so highly 
suggestive of the growth of his dramatic instinct that it 
demaudb insertion here. 
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The we of the noUni in repidly lepeeted notei ii a 
feature which^ at such a period^ marks moit significantly the 
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composer's acute sense of dramatic eileet. To audiences of 
those days it must have produretl the same effect as a very 
fierce tremolondo in modern times. It is not at all unlikely 
that the e&ct was Monteverde's intention. It is the first 
known instanoe of its iq;»peanuioe in music; but alter this 
time 'tremolando/ as a direction for instnunental mnsic^ 
becomes tolerably frequent. In a dramatic sense the treatment 
of the hitter part of the passage is even more renKirkable than 
the mere technical instrumental device. The uncorapromisliig 
throb of the rhythm, the absolute silence at regular intervali^ 
the obstinate peisistenoe of the ehord, the dropping away 
of the yitality^ like a pendulum coming to a standstill, all 
show the intensity and truth of the composer^s insight. This 
particular passage is, moreover, one whidi most decisively 
connects tlie pupil Cavalli with the master Monteverde, as 
will be seen hereafter, Tiie example which shows the 
master's influence most conspicuously is given on page 145. 

The works which followed the appearance of the ^Com- 
battimento' were somewhat of the nature of parentfacses^ and 
belonged to different ordera of art However, it is difficult 
to pass by such works as the Scherzi Mnsicali which came 
out in 1628; for in a different and less agreeable way they 
certainly illustrate the tendencies of the time. Tliey were 
pmbably intended for domestic use^ and may therefore be 
Isiily compared with the madrigals of earlier days; but the 
contrast is even painfiiUy in favour of the earlier mvade, and 
the falling off in artistic qualities, elevation in style^ and 
technical interest is almost startling. 

The scherzi are nearly all for three voi<^ and instruments ; 
and the style of the music has suspicious likeness to popular 
tunes. They are light and gay^ and illustrate the awakening 
sense of serious musicianB to the claims of tune to be admitted 
in artistic music. They also iUustrale pointedly the tendency 
towards definite organintlon in a formal sense, lor daborate 
directions are given for performance. The voices are to begin 
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by singing a venej fihen the inatranieiitB are to play a litor- 
neUo, which is different from the vocal music, but about the 

same length ; the voices are then to sing the rest of the 
verses of the poem, and the ritornello to alternate with each 
verse till the poem comes to an end. The lollowing are fair 
samples of the style, and are notable among other things as 
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early illustrations of excessive use of passages in thirds^ such 
as are familiar in the most trivial modern Italian popular 
music. It suggests the possibility that Mooteverde himself 
adopted the device (of whidi it must be confessed he was 
inordinately fiond) from the streets! 

The rest of Monteverde's works seem for the most part to 
have disappeared, though some of them may yet come to light 
again in a forgotten comer of some little-known library. He 
produced IlRa$ajo Fiorito in 1629, Proserpina Rapita, a regular 
musical drama, in 1630, and a Mass for St. Mark's m i6$u 
The year 1637 witnessed an event of the very greatest moment 
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in modem nmaical history. Tliis was the opening of the 
first public opera house in Europe, the San Cassiano in 
Venice, for which Monteverde's works were natiirally in 
much request. He wrote lor the new opera bouse a work 
called VAdone^ about the year 1639. Moreover^ the house 
of San Cassiaoo stood lint a veiy short time without a rivalj 
for the opera honse of St Mark's soon followed, and iu 
this Monteverde's 'Arianna' was revived, and two new works 
of his were presented for the first time. La Nozze di Enea 
con Lavima, and // Riiomo d^Ulisse, And in 1642 the 
last of his works of the kind, U Incoromzione di Poppea, 
was produced; and in 1643 ^ died, and was buried in the 
Chnrch of the Frari, having assured the universal aoceptanoe 
of the new order of secular muuc^ and estabUshed the 
medioda and sfyle whieh were essentially appropriate for the 
theatre. 

There were many other cotnposera who tried their hands 
at the new kind o£ art, and though they all seem but 
pigmies by the side of Monteverde, they most of them 
provide something to show how the movement prog r essed. 
According to Delia Valle, the first composer to introduce 
the new style in Rome was Paolo Quagliati, of whom he 
speaks aa his harpsichord master. A work of this com- 
poser's was printed in Rome in 161 1, called Carro di 
FedeUd d'Amore* The title says it was ^ rappresentato in 
Roma da cinque voci per cantar soH ed insieme.' There 
are indeed several interesting features in the work. It con- 
tains duets, quartets, and other corobinatbns of solo voices. 
It begins with a short prelude, called as usual ritomello, 
which is scored in two lines ; and there are a good many 
indications lor special instruments to be used in different 
parts of the work. There is the usual amount of recitative^ 
and some very surprising ornamental passages for the soloists, 
showing the genenl diffusion of the taste for vocalisation and 
the growing taste for vocal display. 'Stnfi d'Amor^ favole 
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redtate in Musica,' by Boschetti Boschetto, made its appear- 
ance in Venice in 1618; 'La Morte d'Orfeo, Tragicomedia 
pastorale con Musiche di Stefano Dandi^ appeared in the same 
city in 1619. 

Among the compoBen who had great reputation in the 
eaily part of the oentuy was Domenico Mazzocchi, who wrote 
elaborate madrigals as well as works in the new thcatriwil 
style. His 'Favola/ called La Catena d'Adtme^ wfaidi was 

printed in Venice in 1626^ is suggestive of the tendency 
towards * tuneyness ' which ultimately led to the absolute 
domination of the opera by the typical arias, and to the 
exdnsion o£ the dramatic element altogether. The inclina- 
tion towards simple harmonization o£ simple melodic phrases 
is to be found here in eteiy department of the work — in 
a little sinfrwiia lor the third scene. 
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Technically the work iB not a whit better than Monteverde'a 
works of twenty yeait earlier* But it runs more Bmoothly, 
partfy becanae there ia ao much leaa in it. It ia indeed 
aignificant, eapedally through what it lacka* The object ia 
ao evidently not to make the moat of the anbject and the 
aituation or to interpret the words, but to supply something 
pleasant to listen to. Even as early as these works, therefore, 
the tendency of Italian art to drop the histrionic and dramatic 
element is apparent* 

It ia eqnaliy apparent in fiCAleaaki^ Dramma Moaicale 
poatD in Mnalca di Steiano Landi, Romano/ which appeared 
in 1650. In certain ways, there are signs of advance in 
practical application. There are sinfonias with marks of 
expression such as ^pianos' and 'fortes,' very uncontrapuntal 
choruses with much too much ol the cheap device of repeated 
notes and other aimilar features ; which indicate that, as the 
Itaiiana got to underatand their buaineaa and devetop their 
reao nr cea, they took leaa advantage ol the opportonitiea to 
addeve higher reauUa, than to plot out worka on a large 
scale without any real artistic conviction except such as the 
approval of an inartistic public supplied. 
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CHAPTER III 

LINKS BBTWEEN THE OLD ART AND THE NEW 

Inst&umbntal mutie had been tending towards emanci- 
pation long before tbe beginning of the seventeenth century, 
though the signs and tokens of its awakening were irregular 
and disconnected. Composers seem to have been dimly con- 
scious that the methods of choral music were not completely 
satisfying when words, which gave the due to the moods the 
music expressed, were absent. The most ciitieal among them 
must have also felt at times that to give passages to instrumenta 
which were not characteristie of thdr peculiar aptitudes^ or 
to fall short of the full effect that might be obtained from 
them, was to fail to justify their eni[)l()>ment. Yet so depen- 
dent are even men of the highest genius upon the discoveiy 
and development ol artistic methods and pnnciples that even 
the greatest oomposeis of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century &fled entbely to write movements, or works on any 
extended scale for instruments, whidi are consistently instru- 
mental in style and construction. They could hardly have 
made up their minds indeed whether there was a distinct 
problem of music mthout words at all. Conservative minds 
recognized the formulas of church art aa the touchstone of 
good style; and the more reserved natures and such as had 
any sense of personal responsibility took every fresh stqp vHth 
caution. This would especially be the case with men of great 
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position or reputation. They would not be raffidently certain of 
their groYmd^ and tlie liik of domg something ridiculous would 

be too great, especially in works which tbey put forward publicly 
as representing their artistic ideals. This is perhaps the reason 
why instrumental style at first made most progress in the 
range of domestic music. There is a great difference between 
making a conspicuous failure in the intimate circle of a man's 
private friends, and committing an absurdity in the presence 
of a laige number of strangers* Even eariy in the sixteenth 
century, as has before been pointed out, composers had made 
considerable progress in the direction of true instrumental 
style and instrumental principles of form in lute inusic. In 
music for groups of viols tiiey were persistently misled by their 
apparent similarity to groups of voices^ and generally laboured 
too much to produce elqpmt voice-parts in disguise for all the 
instruments, and to carry out methods of art which were 
more appropriate to voices. 

The event proved that there were three possible lines upon 
which music in true instrumental style might be achieved. 
One was to continue working on the groundwork supplied by 
many centuries' experience of choral writings and to manipulate 
< voice-parts ' so as to be more suited to instruments, and more 
conducive to instrumental effect. The second vras to develop 
and expand the dance forms, and to find out how the various 
inatrumenta could be best used to enfOTce the rhythmic and 
melodic elements in such musicj and to discover huw to dispose 
several dance movements so as to set off one another by con- 
trasts and afi^ties. The third was to experiment in season and 
out of season in the unei^oied regions of virtuosity, and to 
make a oohetent whole out of passagea of brilliant effect. The 
fint course appealed most to the higher type of musicians, and 
its ultimate outcome was the instrumental fugue ; the second 
appealed to musicians whose instinct for instrumental style 
was abnormally acute, and who w^ere most susceptible to 
rhythm and defiuiteness of formj and the third appealed to 
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those who were more performerB than compo8er% and whose 

venturesomeness in the search after effect was only restrauied 
by the risk of making themselvea ridiculous. 

The branch of art in which progress towards maturity went 
forward most rapidly by change in the style of the details was 
organ mnaic. It may be surmised that organists had excep- 
tionally favotirable opportunities for testing their experiments; 
and the appointments to important posts being generally made 
to men who were thoroughly well trained in the highest forma 
of art of the older and more solid style, there was less likeli- 
hood of venturesomeness unchecked by developed taste leading 
them into useless and unprofitable extravagance. Considering 
the artistic reserve which cfaaractericed their work^ the speed 
with which ofgan music progressed towards matnriQr of 
thought and style Is very remarkable. For reasons which it 
would take too much space to discuss, some of them also rather 
speculative, Venice took the lead in this branch of art. In 
that splendid roll of famous musicians which makes the list 
of the oiganists and ^chapel masters^ of St, Mark's even from 
the fourteenth century^ no names are more snggestiTe than 
those o! Andrea Gabridi, Giovanni Gabrieli and Oaudio 
Merulo. Andrea was very much the senior of this interesting 
group, having been born about 1510, while Merulo ^vas born 
in 1533, and Giovanni Gabrieli not till 1557. However, 
Andrea must have been a man of great character and enter- 
prise, and was one of the foremost leaders in the new paths 
which in his time were hardly more than guessed at. The 
bans of most of his work is the tradition of pure choral music 
But it is a point of very great importance -to note that in 
translating choral forms into instrumental t^rms, couipo&t^rs 
were almost immediately impelled to make the subjects much 
more definite, and to use them much more consistently and 
. sjfsCematically throughout a whole work, than had been the 
pcacttoe in choral music. In the old devotional music not 
only were the subjects very indefinite, but inasmuch as the 
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words^ and . the mood suggested by the wordfl^ were constantly 
changing, a ^ subject^ which was rather prommeiit at the 
b^giDning of a movemeDt was very soon kMt sight of. The 
music floated along indefinitely^ without more intrinsic cohe- 
rence than the general character and mood suggested* But 
directly men began to compose music without words they found 
this sort of rambling unbearable. They felt the imperative 
need of some definite musical idea, and of some principle of 
order underlying the successive presentations of the idea. 
Hence> among the first indica t ions of awakening sense lor 
instrumental effect must be counted the appearance of definite 
suhjectSy and their maintenance throughout the whole of a 
movement. There had been a good many compositions before 
Andrea's time (and indeed there were many after) whicli set 
out as if they were going to be complete fugues, but wh(^ 
composers gave up their original subjects after the first 
few barsy and tooli to something else; just lilce a person of 
undeveloped nund trying to tell a story and foigettmg before 
he gets half way through who the principal chanurteis are. 
It was the process of discovering the error of this old way^ and 
finding a more satisfactory way of distributing the successive 
appearances of tlie principal subject, and the succession of 
keys which gave the best impression of orderlinessj that led 
to the completion of the form of the instrumental fugue; which, 
after being perfected as an instruments! form based upon 
ancient choral lines, harked back to choial music, and in its 
developed form, by means of unlimited repetition of words, 
became for a time one of the most conspicuous of choral types. 
Andrea Gabrieli evidently saw certain essentials of instru- 
mental music quite clearly. In a 'Bicercar/ in the first mode 
transposed, which b^ins as foUows, — 
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he not only maintains the essential prominence of the subject 
light thioim^ the whole of the loDg movement, but he intio- 
dnoei it aevenl tiiiiei in double aiigmentatkm in the oonne off 
tiie mofementy and at the end in otdinaiy augmentation twioe 
over— the last time in the treble as follows : — 
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The device emphasizes the awalmning perception of musicians 

to the importance of the 'subject' in instnimenta] composi- 
tions ; as it suggests its recognition as a text, the reaffirmation 
of which in (inclusion gains so much additional weight 
by being put into longer notes. In this respect Andrea 
Gabrieli was a pioneer of great importance; hut not in this 
alone. His instmct for instrumental style made him fully 
awake to the possibilitiei^ it may almost be said necessities^ of 
omamentatbn in instrumental music The unadotned sim- 
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|iiicity of the actual esaentiaL notes which is appropriate to 
cfaond music, when ued in inatmniental music gives an 
impicsskm of baldness. The mere tnet that instraments are 
capable of dealing eanly with decontire appliances makes 
them almost necessary. This was becoming patent to many 
composers even in the sixteenth century. It has been seen 
that ornamental passages were almost a matter of course in 
lute music. The more serious surroundings of oigan music 
periiqis induced organists to be rather cautious in nring them ; 
but nevertheless^ in the latter part of the oentoiy^ organists - 
were adopting with quaint dcJibention the practioe of repre* 
senting essential notes by omametatal figures, and filling up 
gaps with runs; and in these matters Andrea Gabrieli was 
well to the fore. As an example of the innocent devices which 
were adopted when the decorative part of modem music was 
just beginning to come to life, the opening ban of a 
of his on CreqniUon's 'Ung gai beiger' may be quoted: — 
• 

Ss. 41. 



When once brought into recogmtion ornamental paassges 
soon . pervaded all lands of instrumental music. Canzone^ 
rioercariy and fantasias were aU adorned with strange runs and 
turns; and canti fermi were accompanied by a new kind of 

counterpoint, in which, though the parts were applied like 
the old voice-parts, the notes were too rapid to be sung. 
(See p. 85.) There was one form of art, however, which re- 
qnires especial notice because exuberant f^orification of the 
ornamental was Its special object, and because it illustntes 
the utter helplessness of even great minds when there are no 
solid giomids for artistic speculation to bnild i^on. Tlie 
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toccata was a piece of music which seems to have been 
recognized as the form in which an organist was to show 
hit fancy and his dexterity. It aeems likely that it was the 
outcome of eariy expe rim ents in extemporization; and oom- 
posers soon found that they could only attain their ol^ects fay 
Ignoring the traditionB of the old choral style^ and devoting 
themselves solely to the invention of rapid passages and massive 
effects of sound. Here again Andrea Gabrieli was in the fore- 
fronty and supplied examples which are highly suggestive. The 
following, from a toccata of his, will serve to illustrate the 
fact that the eariy composers had no idea what to do when 
they hqpan to indulge in runs and arpeggios. To the hesrer 
the run was a run and needed to he nothing more; and the 
composer merely took any succession of chords which happened 
to be convenient, and added scale passages to taste. 
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Scale poaaages of tlua plain deacriptioii were chaneteriatlc <»f 
the murie for keyed inatmmenta in all countries, until the new 

secular music had gained some maturity, and had enabled men 
to see that ornaments require some coherent substratum of 
chord-progressions to make them intelligible. The Indicationa 
of progiCBB in thia ornamental department are to be looked for 
in the better ofganization of the paaaagea in reapect of metodic 
contour and ancceaaiona of cfaorda, variety of grouping and 
phraaeology, and aptneaa to the sentiment or style of the pieoe 
of music in which they appear. 

Very considerable advance was made even in Andrea Gabrieli's 
lifetime by his younger contemporary Claiidio Merulo, who was 
bom in 15$$, and became first organist of St. Mark'a in 1567. 
He waa eaaentially a performer-composer, and expanded the 
fonn of the toccata in a manner which ahowa a very remailc- 
able sense of Tirtuoaity. He managed to infuae interest into 
his scale passages by manipulating the contours so as to 
present the appearance of definite musical figures; he intro- 
duced a great variety of shakes and ornaments to vary the 
florid element, and built them upon successions of chords 
which are tonally more coherent than the inconsequent pro- 
gressions of his predecesaorsy who were alwaya hampered by 
the traditiona off the church modes. He, moreover, canned 
out a scheme of design which had been vaguely prefigured 
by Andrea Gabrieli, introducing quiet, slowly-mo\ang passages 
of imitation or chords as a contrast to the passages of 
brilliancy. The whole aspect of his works is rich in detail; 
bizarre, it ia true, but in the main dignified and distinctively 
InatrumentaL A toccata of hia in F bqpna with alow notca 
as follows: — 

1 - ■ ^1 V 
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It soon warms up 'vnth more rapid passages ; as an example of 
which the following may be taken, in which the succession 
of the harmonies is perfectly logical and coherent. 






The passages of definite contour are made to answer one 
another, and the close is elaborated as follows 
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One of the ttnugeit things in the muakal hiitorjr of that 
time is that, in ipite of dlffieallles of communication, organ 

composition and organ playing progressed in all countries very 
rapidly and on very similar lines. Quite at the end of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the next there were 
great ofgameto all over Europe. There weie in Italy Lnnaaoo 
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Luxzaichi (1545 to X607X oigMoiat and Maestro di CappeUa at 
Fenraia, who was looked upon by leadinig musidans of his time 
asoneof the greatest organists and mnsietans of Italy; Giacomo 

Brignoli, whose circumstances are uiiknuvvn, but who published 
remarkable organ music early in the seTcnteenth century ; 
Cristofano Mal^ezzi, who was Maestro di Cappeila at Florence ; 
Antonio Mortaro at No^ara, Giovanni Gabrieli at Venice, and, 
greatest of them all, Giralamo Frescohaldi in Rome (X584-1647). 
In the Nethcrbmds were Ian Pietanoon Sweelnu^ of Amsterdam^ 
and Beter Coraet of Brussels. To England belonged Peter 
Phillips (though his career was mostly spent at Soignies in the 
Netherlands John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, In Germany 
were Simon Lohet at Stuttgart, Johann Stephani at Liineburg, 
Christian Erbach at Augsburg, Samuel Scheidt at Halle; in 
Bohemia was Carolus Luyton at Piagoe; and in Lisbon there 
was Manuel Rodriguez Goelho, The similaiity of their pn)gress 
in method seems to illustrate the fsct that mental activities are 
snbfect to the same laws as other modes of motion ; and that, 
given the same conditions, men starting from points which 
are intrinsically identical will arrive at similar mental products 
even without much communication with one another. All 
these admirable artists seem to be moving under the same 
impulses and to be constantly amvmg at similar artistic resulbk 
A fantawi of Peter Phillips or Comet presenti the same kmd 
of appearance In Hie treatment of the decorative material as 
a toccaUi of Merulo's, with but a slight flavour of the harsh- 
ness of Btyle characteristic of Northern nations ; in the same 
way a canzona by the Italian Brignoli, in free fugal form, 
shows the same tendencies In respect of tonal qualities and 
natural flow of the harmonies as a fugue fay the German Lohet* 
The oigatdsts who represent the average of that timo--and it 
was a high one— were ail making steady and almilar progress; 
and the principles which underlay thdr work were the same 
everywhere. But the personal element told in the application 
oi the principles, and the giants who outpaced their fellows 
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through sheer force of geniue supplied the moet nvid llhistratioiiB 
of the tendenciee of thefa* time. 

Two heroes of the craft eispecially overtopped all their fellows 
in inventiveness and In Amsterdam Ian Pieterzoon 

Sweelinck held crowds in delighted admiration, and gave an 
impuke to the noble school of Northern Organists which 
reached its ultimate climax in the person of John Sebastian Bach. 
In the Soutfat in Rome^ Girolamo Fresoobaldi exerted sway, 
possibly with greater audiences and with greater advantages ; 
and, as far as actual production goes, achieving greater results. 
But Sweelinck was considerably the senior; and twenty years 
in music, at a time when the art is moving ahead rapidly, 
is almost as much as a century in relation to other lines of 
human mental aetiTtty. Considering the difference of age^ 
Sweelindc's best compositions arouse quite as much astonish- 
ment as Fresoobaldi's. Unfortunately^ very few are hnown • 
and till recently he was scarcely more than a name, highly 
respected, and believed to have been great, on trust, because 
he was the master or inspirer of the great school of Northern 
Organists aforesaid. Such of his works as are now attainable 
are, however, quite sufficient to establish his personal artistic 
character; and both his triumphs and his defects throw strong 
and penetrating light upon the evolution of musical methods. 
The mark of Venice is upon him, though probably not on 
account of his having spent any time to speak of in that 
famous centre of the art. He is commonly described as a 
pupil of Zarlino and of Gabrieli. But now that some few 
facts have come to light about him, it seems but little likely 
that be could have been at Venice for any tune in the fleshy 
however much he was drawn thither in the spirit. He was bom 
either in Deventer or Amsterdam in 1562, his father, Ian Pieter 
Sweelinck, being organist of the Old Church of the latter place. 
He was thrown upon his own resources very early, as his father 
died in 1573, when he was but eleven years old; and there 
seems good evidence that he was appointed to the organ at 
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Amsteidun dght yean later. The common r^oit that he 
went to Yenice ia probably baaed on the tracea of Oabrieli'a 

Influence in his organ writing, and on the admiration he pro- 
fessed for Zarlino. His compositions prove unmistakably 
that he was a performer of a very high order ; and they are 
marked by the spirit of enterprise and experiment which ia 
ao oonapicttoua a feature in the works of the many great 
composers who were connected with Venice. That he was 
a maater of the art of counterpoint in ita Uter pbaaea ia 
proved by his four-part psalms, as well as by many complicated 
passages in his instrumental compositions. But the style 
nearly always rings of what was tluii the 'modernity' of 
the early years of the seventeenth century. Even hiii vocal 
compoatfeionB present such features -as repetition of complete 
phraaeBy and bold intervals in aubjectSy which are unlike the 
ityle of the pure masters of the church choral muaic. In hia 
instrumental compositions he displays the mastery of well- 
accented polyphony to admiration. T\\c tLxturc is sometimes 
very rich, and he moves over wide spaces with a c;r;uid sweep 
of the wings which betokens large conceptions and readiness 
of resource. But on the other hand, when he ventures out of 
the range of artistic methods which he understands^ and 
experiments in mere displays of virtuowty or obvious organ 
effects, he often descends from the utterance of great and 
impressive things to little better than babblings of childhood. 
Like so many of iiis ft llows, Sweelinck was often bewildered 
when he set out on excursions in scale passages. Sometimes 
they are introduced with a spasmodic splutter, which subsides 
before it baa got any way on, and leads to nothing whatever. 
At other times there are whole pages of aimless scale passages 
like tfaoae of Andrea GabrieU^ accompanied by equally aimleas 
successions of chords. When be had a fugue-subject or a 
canto fermo to keep him steady, there seems to be more 
sense in his decorative exuberance, but he did not seem to 
think it necessary, at all timesy to have anything beyond the 
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punges to attract tad retain sttentioiia He has alio to 
pay for btt temerity in otlier wayi. At a funoiu player 
he evidently tried all sorts of experiments on his auditors; 
among which stand conspicuous some tricks in 'echo' 
effects with different manuals^ which are singularly childish. 
The following from a fantasia in C will aerve to show the 
manner of such ventnreax — 




And it may be fitly mentioned in passing that 'echo' effects 
must have been very popular^ for not only are there two 
' Fantaaiaa in the manner of an Echo ^ in the slender nmnber 
of Ilia Imown oompoaitifmBy Init aimilar eclio experimenta an lo 
be met with in all bfsndiea of inatramenlal nmaic of that time 
and a little later, and even in a few dioral oompootiona anch 
as those by Orlando Lasso. Yet these comparative failures of 
Sweelinck are but side-lights illustrating the human qualities 
which were one eaaential part of his greatness. His aim is 
generally to cany ont aome idea which will lay hold of lua 
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audience^ in grand lines of general effect. A favourite device, 
and one which shows the instinct of the perfonnery is to bfyin 
with a simple subject and accompany it with quiet and equal* 
ftUffing irtituffTfii • — 



4T. 



I 



IIBT 



"BT 



then by degrees to introduce quicker and quicker notes, in- 
eiessing in elaboration till matters come to a crins^^ 



^ tf^ fcr r f f r 




then to begin afresh at a quieter level with new features, and 
to make matters warm and Ira^ in some new way: presenting 
the saljeet in new lights, 
as. so. 



1 




sometimes in augmentation and inveiaion, and making the 
network of ideas crowd together more eagerly as the move- 
ment proceeds and rolls into the final close, in which wildly . 
whirling passages are prolonged while the final chord establishes 
the complete circuit of the work* 

Such is the scheme of those works of his which are most 
completely successful, such as the Fantasia above referred 
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to, which 10 pfobabljr the fint organ fugue on a grand acale 
known to history. Such, again, in a Unfhred department, is 

the finf faiitiisia called * L t re mi fa sol la,' which stands as 
No. ii8 in the coliectioii called Quet'/i Elizabeth's Virginal 
Bookp to which further reference must be made later. The 
impression which Sweelinck makes in the story of the music 
of his time is a very imposing one. Owing to his venture- 
someness his style is not hy any means consistent; hut in 
the movements in which he is ventufesome only within the 
bounds of methods which he understands, he moves with 
weight and dignity which justify his pre-eminence in his own 
time and the honourable prominence of being the iirst great 
representative of the Northern school of organists, who were 
the finest in the world. 

But even more pre-eminent in his time, the loiemost of 
organistsi, and one of the most interesting musical personalities 
of all ages, was Girolamo Frescobaldi. There seems to have 
been a glamour about him, as there was about Lasso, which 
has lasted on and prevented people from ascertaining the 
obirious facts of his life tiU quite recently. Even the date 
of his birth seems to have remained a mystery for several 
hundred years, though any one could have seen his haptismal 
certificate at Ferrara, which settles the matter in favour of 
the year 1583, making him a little over twenty years younger 
than Sweelinck. He has commonly been rei>orted to have 
been a pupil of Francesco Milleville, a Ferrarese who became 
organist of Volterra. According to Frescobaldi himself, 
Lussaaco Luzzaschi was his master, which seems likely 
enough, as that famous musician was oiganist of Fenara 
CathedzaL He is said to have traveled to Belgium ahout 
1608, where he published a set of madrigals, and where It Is 
thought likely he came across PcLcr Pliillips and Cornet. His 
own reputation was by that time very great^ and it was in the 
same year that he was appointed organist of St. Peter^s in iiome, 
in succession to Pasquim. He continued in this important 
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post, drawing crowds to hear his performances, till 1628, 
when he went for a time to Florence to be organist to the 
Grand Duke o£ Tuscany, Ferdinand II. In 1633 be returned 
to Rome, md resumed his place at St. Peter^s. In the last 
year of his life he is said, for unexphdned reasons^ to have 
been oiganist of St. Lorenzo in Montibns; -and he died in 
1644. 

His works for organ and cembalo are the most important 
of all such works produced in the early part of the century^ 
and they cover a good deal of ground. Frescobaldi shows a 
great inclination for speculative enterprise ; but he was endowed 
with such a h%h degree of artistic taste and judgement that 
it veiy rarely led him into extravagance. Considering the 
time when he lived, it seems very remarkable that he could 
maintain such a consistent individuality of style, and an equal 
level of genuine interest, throughout long works for a single 
instrument. Moreover, the interest is rarely aroused or main- 
tained by mere superficial virtuosity. With him the art passes 
out of the range of such barren and imoertain productions as 
the early toccatas; and he generally aims rather at interestmg 
the intelligent tiian at astonishing the crowd. When he is 
in the mood for astouishiiig any one, he prefers to astonish the 
experts. There is but little trace of modal restriction in his 
work, but he maintained the methods of part-writing which 
were derived from the old choral styles and was remarkably 
successful in transloimuig the 'voice-parts' into an instru- 
mental style. His fugues are for the most part in livelier 
style than the slow, smooth, flowing long notes of earlier 
masters, and more instinct with rhythm. As an example of 
one of his lively subjects the following from the second book 
of toccatas may be taken: — 

BlSI. 
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FVesoolmldPs fugues are probably tiie earliest which con- 
sistently show the organization of the modern fugue^ with the 
regular exposition^ episodes worked upon subordinate or 
'counter' subject!, and well-maintained variety of treatment 
of enential featuim His vivacioui fancy is sometimes shown 
in verj characteristic experiments in ibytfam, as, for eaam|il^ 
the fdlowing horn the JfiMtcaJi 
sx. sa. 





• M 



He also ventures occasionally upon extreme and curious 
chromaticisms^ which do not slways seem so spontaneous to 
modem can as the other features of his woriu 
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In his canzonas and capriccios he shows great scope of inven- 
tion. For instance, in the canzona No. 3 from the Libro II 
di Toeeaie (1637) he begins with the subject in | tim% — 
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and after fourteen bars comes to a doMy and b^;iiia a new 
treatment of the subject in f tune:^ 



m 



Then he takes up an ingenious variation of the subject with 
a new, lively 




and after another twenty bars changes to f time, and jnesents 
yet anollier wiation of the sid^eet In a more flowing style. 



88. 



Then, after a while he changes back to -J time, and after giving 
occasional references to his subject, comes to an end with a 
passage brilliaotly and ridiiy woven of semiquaver figures > 





This passage is additionally interestmg as prefiguring processes 
used by Buztdnide and J. S. Bach* An Hhistnition of the 
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former's expansion of Frescobaldi's device will be found on 
p, iH2; a yet further expansion by J. S. Bach will be 
found at the end of the first part of the well-known passa- 
caglia in C minor. The device of frequently changing the 
ihytfam and time-dgnatnre ia a great fiavonrite with Freaoo- 
baldl, though there are hardly any worda to mark changea of 
speed except an occasional 'adasio/ But it is clear on the 
face of it, and from the important preface to the toccatas of 
1614^ that slow and quick motions are meant to be freely 
interchanged. His love of presenting variations of his subject 
is very marked* Among remarkable examples are the capricooa 
on the Befgamasca and *la Girolmeta' in the FfoH MmieaU, 
and the capriccio on *Ut re mi fa sol la' in the first book of 
capriccios published in Venice in 1646, which, in general plan, 
resemble the canzonas above described. He not only uses 
the device in large works, but in the short pieces which were 
evidently intended as interludes in the church service; in 
which he takes the plainaong of the Mass^ such as the Kyrie^ 



Sx. 60. 




and weaves aronnd it an intricate network of contrapuntal 
devices:— 



Sx. 01. 




J7 J . I 
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His Mue lor tonality seems remarkablir keen^ and he even 
uses the rebtkms and contrasts of keys as a hasis of systematic 
design, in a manner which seems to anticipate the perception 

of modem tonality by the greater part of a century. For 
instance, in a Ricercar from the FUni Musicali, he begins 
with the following slow subjecty^ 



m 



is socoessivdy taken i^ by the other parts till it gets 
into the bass. Once in the ha8S> it eontinnes to be reiterated 

in that part for the rest of the movement, but at constantly 
changing levels in the scale, thereby making a prolonged 
sequence. The modulations induced are singularly systematic* 
In the first half of the movement a complete circuit is 
made lUustiating sharp keys in the following orderi — 



I — i^^t' 
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In the second half a revene cinsuit illuitrates flat keys in 

the folio wing order,— 

bb. ea. 

bringing the music back to the original key^ which is hapj^y 
confirmed by a tonic pedal. A parallel experiment will be 
fouid in Dr. John Bull's treatment of the *Ut re mi & sol la' 

form described on page 92. The indications for the use of 
pedals are \cry rare, and it cannot he ascertained with any 
certainty whether Frescobaldi wrote special passages for them. 
There is a toccata in Libro II (1637) in which a series of 
very kmg holding notes in the bass persists throughout. 
The implicatbn seems to be that some other dence than the 
pedals so familiar in modem times was used for holding down 
the notes. 

Besides his solid and spaci(»vi8 fugues, canzonas, toccatas, 
and ricercari for the organ, he produced a considerable quantity 
of smaller works for cembalo. The most important of these 
are in the two collectionB published in 1637 for * cembalo ed 
oigano/ which comprise interesting and elaborate examples 
of balletti} correntiy passacaglias, ciaconasy and gagliardi; and, 
most important of all, semtd sets of variations called, in the 
culkctiuns, partitas, wliich are written on such various themes 
as a madrigal of Arcadelt's, an * Aria detto Balletto,^ an * Aria 
detto la Frescobalda^^ TAria della Romanesca.^ In all these 
there is an elevation of treatment which^ notwithstanding the 
inevitable difference in style and technique shows a kindred 
artistic spirit to the modem Brahms. Great as his popularity 
seems to have been, he evidently works from his own artistic 
standpoint without condescension to the unintelligent, endea- 
vouring to work out his artistic conception without stint of 
resource or attempt to mince hard sayings. He stands 
completely apart from the secularists who were devebping 
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the Nuove Mnsichey and has but little in common with them. 
Their aim mm to develop a new Imnch of art quite inde- 
pendent of the traditions and methods of the old style ; while 

he was foremost auioiig those w ho linked the old art witli the 
niodern, by adapting the inethodss ^vhich had been developed 
in tlie preceding centuries to the requirements ol a great and 
dignified branch of instrumental music. 

Before proceeding with the dtscussion of the Organ Munc 
of the BuoceSBors of Frescohaldi, a very singular parenthesis 
requires attention, partly because it had but little bearing on 
the ultimatL' tciidciiLics of the new secular stylf, and partly 
hecau.se it stood in the same relation to the old style as the 
oigan music of this transitional period. Both Sweelinck and 
Frescobaldi had contributed their share to the music of the 
lesser keyed instrument commonly known as the 'cembalo* 
in Italy, and the Tiiginab in England* But it was in the 
latter country that music for the domestic keyed instruments 
was specially cultivated about this time. The elaborate nature 
of some few of the pieces in Mulliiicr's MS. Collection (which 
dates from at least as early as 1565) shows that music for 
domestic keyed instruments had begun to assume the lineaments 
of an independent branch of art in this country at a very eaily 
date; and the amount of music for viiifinals which was pro- 
duced here about the beginning of the seventeenth century is 
positively prodigious. Tlie greatest colleclioii of all is that knou n 
fancifully as Queen Elizabeth's Viryinal Book, a very beautiful 
MS. preserved at the FitzwiUiam Museum at Cambridge. Over 
twenty BInglish composers are represented in this volume alone; 
and beudes this, there is Benjamin Cbsyn^s nrginal book 
containing ninety-eight pieces by ▼arious composers^ and Will 
Foster^s contuning over seventy pieces, both of which are at 
Buckingham Palace ; also the dainty little volume called 
Lady Neviic^^- Book, which contains forty-two pieces, all by 
Byrd (and all written before 1591); and the famous Farthenia, 
which was the first book of such music printed in England, 

o 2 
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and contains the daintiest work of Byrd, Bull, and Orlando 
Gibbons. 

These coUectioiiB represent an enormouB iiiimber of solo 
movements of vanous kinds, which throw a flood of light 
on the ideas of composers about instramental mitric at 
that time. The most obvious forms are the dance-tunes, 

very staid and discreet in character, and by no means 
ostentatiously rhythmic. Such are the pavaus, gaiiiards, 
oorrente, allemandes. Then there are arrangements of vocal 
pieces, ecclesiasticai and others — there are prelude^ which 
are in most cases mere successions of chords serving as the 
substratam for scale passages, and such rapid and brilliant 
devices as the dexterity of the performers and the inexperience 
of compoeers in such matters could t xtcnd to. More impor- 
tant than these are the fantasias, which take many shapes — 
some of them being long and ehiborate fugal movemrats^ 
some complicated structures after the manner of the toccatas 
of the Italian oigan composers. And, most important and 
most numerous of ally the sets of variations on ecclesiastical 
canti fermi, dance tunes, and popular tunes of the day, such 
as ^John, come kiss me now,* 'All in a garden green,^ 
*0 mistress myne,' 'The woocls so wild/ 'Put up thy dagger. 
Jemmy/ 'Bonny sweet Bobin/ and so forth. 

There were many reasons why variations should have been 
so profusely cultivated by the composers of those times. No 
means nor system had yet been devised for constnictittg a 
movement of any extent, except upon contrapuntal principles 
of some Bort. And even in this delitjerately-movine^ country 
composers were beginning to be conscious that fugal methods 
did not cover the whole ground of possible instrumental music. 
Dance movements and song tunes were too short $ and repeating 
them over and over again, except as accompaniments to actual 
dandngi was not a satisfactory artistic procedure. But they 
were capable of being expanded by Ailing them fall of copious 
ornaments, and the repetition ui either dances or soug tunes 
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became iiitelligible whiii variety was attained by manipa- 
lation of detail. Composers did not for a long while 
find out the device of making the same tune or 'theme' 
appear in different lights, so aa to make studies of different 
aspects of the same story under changing conditions^ as in 
Robert Browning's Ring and the Book, It took a long 
probation of artistic culture to realize such a conception^ and 
it was as yet quite alien to their view of art. For the most 
part they were too near the beginning of things to give 
their attention to much more than details. The question 
of moods and emotions, espedaUy in instrumental music, was 
but dimly and nody discernible. Moreover, in these early 
days, intricacies and ingenuities of a technical kind were 
almost inevitable, because composers were so limited in their 
range of harmony and modulation. The greater part of 
their harmony consisted of diatonic common chords, for 
chromatic harmonies and complicated discords had not yet 
dawned upon them as either attainable or desiraUe. Formal 
tune they hardly recognized as a fsctor in art at alL So 
they were driven back on all ddes upon technical devices 
as the mun source of interest; and technical ingenuities in 
writing variations amounted mainl} to diversifying the contra- 
puntal accompaniments of the tune which served as the basis 
for the variation. The most mechanical variations amounted 
to little more than adding counterpomt in first, second, and 
thud species to the tune, which served as canto fermo; lor, 
though counterpoint was adopting new instrumental manners, 
the principles of its application remained the same. The 
compostrs of finer quality found means to apply their various 
contrapuntal devices to purposes of general effect; and they 
unconsciously gravitated in the direction oi rhythm and defi- 
nitely figurative treatment of the accompanying parts. As 
in the ofgan music of this time, the steady progress from mere 
mechanical scale-passages to free and varied musical flourishes 
is easy to trace, ahnost step by step— and the transitioii may 
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be compared^ as analogous, with the much earlier transition 

from counterpoint of single different species to actual florid 
counterpoint. Wlnle the use of rapid passages had only 
come into existence for less than a century, it was no wonder 
that composers were puzzled how to deal with them; but 
the more they used them^ the better they grew to understand 
how to mould them into musical figures^ and to fit them on 
to progresnons of harmony which had artistic and intelligible 
reasons for existence. Excellent illustrations are afforded by 
the later composers of the Elizabethan period. A comparison 
between the following passages from Farnaby's variations on 
*TeU me. Daphne/ and Andrea Gabrieli's toccata quoted on 
page 68j will be sufficient to show the rapidity and character 
of the progress made. 

■■.ee. 




a 









^^^^ 
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But though progress was made in grouping the rapid notes^ 
and mukini:^ them more artistically coherent, there is little to 
be found of types of the formulas of accompaniments, repeated 
notes, arpeggios^ and broken or sophisticated octaves, which 
arc so familiar in modem music. This wtm partly owing 
to the fact that direct rhythm is so conspicuously absent from 
these early compositions, and that mere successions of chords, 
such as are necessaiy to rhythmic music, were not congenial 
to their composers ; and partiy to the fact that they still pre- 
ferred ornamental passages constructed mainly on the principle 
of conjunct motion, which was the tradition of the choral 
music to which they were habituated, and the true basis of 
all their counterpoint. 

But, nevertheless, the rare examples of arpeggio passages, 
Inroken octaves, repeated notes, and various formulas of ra^ 
notes which are devised on the basb of chords, are the 
most prominent features which show any tendency in the 
direction of modern instrumental style in the vii^nal music 
of the time. There is an exceptionally large amount of 
such features in Benjamin Cosyn's virginal book ; and the 
greater part of it is in the works of Dr. John Bull, whose 
instinct for genuine instrumental effect almost amounted to 
genius. As these features are veiy important in tracing the 
evolution of this branch of art, it will be well to give several 
examples. The following is from his variations on * As I went 
to Walsingham,' which appears in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Book as well as in Cosyn's collection : — 
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In the same set of variations, which is exceptionally rich in 
ventures anticipating inatrumental effects of much later date, 
occnrs also a singular eaounple of rapidly repeated notes: — 



Mx. es. 

H. 



R.H. 




A much more musical ezperimenty which^ hamsnr, is quite 
as isr removed from the contrapuntal methodsy is the following 
from the same set of variations : — 
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If the pieces in this collection to which Benjamin Cosyn's 
own name is attached are his composition, it implies that he 
was a great admirer and imitator of Dr. John BuUi it has 
even been suggested that they may really be by the latter, 
and they contain passages which, in respect of mere ingenuity 
in contriving brilliant passages suitable for two hands upon 
a key-board, are quite worthy of the famous \nrtuo80. As 
examplfSj the two following excerpts from a ground to which 
yie name of Benjamin Cosyn is appended are noteworthy: — 




1 1 a ii 




Bnirs Variations called 'The Kbg's Huit' In FoT9Uf^9 
VirffinalBook (altogether a different work ham that in 'Queen 
Elizabeth's Book') must also be recorded as exceptionally full 

of anticipations of modern instrumental style. 

These singular anticipations of genuinely instrumental pro- 
cedure are, however, very rare in any music of the period; 
and tlie majority of the English composers for the yirginals 
preferred to apply contrapuntal methods with such modifications 
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us appi a:\ d suitable to the necessities of the situation. As Ikis 
btiorc })eeii mentioned, the art of writing variations amounted 
for tiic most part to little more than the addition of various 
kinds of counterpoint, in the form of runs as well as figures, 
to a single-part subject. And this was the case in other forms 
of art besides Variations. Indeed TaOk' * Felix namque * of 
1^6% in 'Queen Elizabeth's Book/ <uid several of the pieces 
in Mulliner's Collection (see p. 83), such as *Te per orbem 
terrarum^ by Rediord, 'Gloria tibi Domine* by Blytheman, 
Dr. John Bull's master and protuU pe, and ' Felix namque * 
by Farrantj show that composers went to work deliberately 
to add parts to the canti fermi, in a free instrumental style 
of counterpoint^ on precisdy the same principles as had 
been practised in choral music for centuries. There were, 
however, forms of art which showed progress of devdop* 
ment in the modern direction, and of these one of the 
most curious and sui^gestive is that often described as 'Ut 
re mi fa sol la ' ; in which the first six notes of the scale 
are taken in long notes and repeated over and over again, 
with the accompaniment of infinite variety of contrapuntal 
devices. The use of the formula was as universal for a time as 
the use of the tune of 'Fhomme arm^/ as a canto fermo, from 
Dufay to 'Carismmi. The form serves as a kind of connecting 
link between the \arialion form and tlie fugue. It differs from 
the usual form of variations, because the ij^ro\ip of notes spreads 
over a much smaller space. It differs from the fugue by 
reason of the much less artistic and systematic oxganization. 
In fugue the recurrences of the subject are intermittent, and 
are varied by episodes which have a distinct function in the 
general scheme. Whereas in the 'Ut re mi fa sol la,' the 
recurrences of the formula are almost incessant, and are regu- 
lated by no such la^\ s as regulate the recurrence of subjects 
in the fugue. But this charnrteristic lends iUelf in some 
degree to more indindual originality iu the manner in which 
the formula is presented; and the devices employed show 
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the vwying degrees of artiBtie aeme In the composers very 
effectually. The commonplace composers are content witii 
reiterating the formula at the same pitch, but the more 
inventive and enterprising composers resort to very ingenious 
devices to enhance the interest of the pfooeeduigs. For 
in8taDoe> William Byrd^ in one of his examples in the VirgituU 
Book, starts the formula In Irregular notesy thereby giving it 
the character of a musical subject : — 

as. vs. 




^1 



As the movement proceeds he introduces the formula in slowly 
tramping semibreves in the treble^ and presents it in a series 
of sequences which rise by degrees through nearly thirty bars, 
warming up to an excellent climax. Then the formula is 
given m the bass with a rapid version of it in quavers as an 
accompanlmenty making a very animated effect i— 
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Then there comes a change of time to ^, and the formula is 
presented in various new lights, the various forms chasing 
one another in a sort of merry banter, ending in a coda. 
In another specimen by the same compoaer the formula m 
presented in zigzags which makes quite a mmical figure and 
lenda itself to varicnis ingenioiis devices. 

Sx. 75. 

h J ' I l'' ^ ^^ ^^ 

Ail example by John Bull is one of the most cnrioiis ex- 
periments in all the old vnginal music, as each presentation 
of the fformixla is given at a different level, inducing the 
most unusual modulations. It begins by going from G to E 
and back again in the treble, then from A to F|, then from 
B to G^, then from to Bb, and so on. The following 
example will illustrate the kind of subtle^ with which be 
achieves an enharmonic transition: — 



xz.Te. 




The process of marching up and down is oontmued till the 
key of F is airived at, a minor seventh above the starting 
point Then, inth a subtlety of perception in respect of tonal 
effect which was hardly to be expected at such an early 

date, the principal key of 6 is missed out; and the formula 
is taken up in Al? in the bass, marching up and down as 
before, rising each time a tone, and therefore a semitone 
higher than in the previous circuit: the successive initial 
points bong A^^ B^^ C, D, and Ft, from which the 
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principal key of the movement ia resumed. Then there are 
changes of time, and the composer indulges in some of his 
faToorite ingenuities in cross accents (Ex. jj), wliile the treble 




<s> 


r 




r ] 'J. ^, J J^J 
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marches up and down four times at the same level, thereby 
happily re-establishing the tonality of the principal key which 
had been so effectually obscured by the previous proceedings. 
As a piece of speculation the whole composition is carried out 
with remarkable ingenuify, and the idea of setting the balance 
figlit by reiterating tlie formula in the principal key at the 
end is a striking instance of eariy instinct for tonality, and 
the justness at that particular moment of John Bull's judge- 
ment. Tiiere is also a fine example by Sweelinck in the same 
collection which illustrates his remarkable instinct for general 
effect in much the same manner as his fugal fantasias already 
described (p. 75). The treatment in this form of art, as in 
the movements based on canti fermi, was necessarily rather 
contrapuntaL In other forma graces played a oonspicoons 
part. Indeed, the instmmental composers from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century rejoiced in glides, trills, runs, turns, 
and ornamental devices of all sorts, much as a Highland piper 
does still ; and any man who had any claims to virtuosity felt 
it a land of obligatbn to decorate, enliven^ and adorn the plain 
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substratum of any dance tune or other piece of music chosen 
for performance on the \ irginals with all the skill that he could 
display in such adornments. Very interesting and curious 
samples of such work are Peter Phillips' arrangements of 
madrigals by Lasso^ Marenzio, and othersy which show his 
ideas of the proper way to turn choral pieces into effective 
instrumental jneces. A few ban of Luca Marenzio*s 'CosI 
morire,' and the corresponding bars of Phillips' arrangement^ 
will be sufficient to show the character of such work: — 



Marenzio. 




Bz. 79. 



Pettb Phit.t.ips. 














S3 J J 


[ i 





The Firelodeiy which are so numerous in these early collec- 
tions, connst of little more than strings of runs and ornaments 

and occasional arpeggios based on more or less incoherent 
successions of chords. As music they generally appear com- 
pletely barren to modern sense. The same is the case when a 
programme is specified. Both Byrd and Fresoobaldi attempted 
battle pieces^ and it is doubtful which of the two succeeded 
in appearing the more childish. 
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The foUowing is part of a ' CSapriocio sopra la Battaglia * by 
Fresoobaldi : — 



. 80. 




3^ 



31 
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1 1 

3 


•-J J 1 

=r7T-g-^ §^ : 
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The following is part of the battle piece^ by Byrd, in Lady 
Nevile'8 Book i — 

as.ai. 






There is a work in the Virginal Book describing various states 
of the atmoaphere by Tomkins^ which is only a little less 
infantile becaiiae he resorts to contrapuntal devices. The 
most sneoenfiil example of thia Idnd is Byrd'a ^BeUa^' a laige 
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proportion of which represents very pretty tmey, and musical 
perceptioD. The idea o£ bell music has become discredited 
through tiie Tain babUiiigs d empfy-headed music makers, 
but Byrd here shows that somethuig may be made of it. 

The idea suggested is of a couple of Ing bells ringing slowly 
and persistently in the bass, and being joined by all sorts 
of little peals which make profuse variations of rhythmic 
counterpoint with the big bells and with themselves. 



88. 




-I J J'J'J 



1 



84. 




There is a sort of innocent gaiety about the invention which, 
barring a good deal of superfluity, succeeds on the whole 
admirably because it treats the matter with contrapuntal 
methods which Byrd well knew how to apply with artistic 
effect. 

Of woiks or movements beloogiog or approaehing to the 
Sonata type there is no trace in all these early collections. 
Composers had hardly begun to tfamk of 'Subjects' in the 
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modern sense. One part at a time was the boundary of 
their imagination; and they were only beginning to recog- 
nize that change and contrast of could be used as a 
maau of ttmctunl effect. They were evidently pleaaed with 
the effect of rqieatbg a phnue at a diHerent level, with 
sequences and simple modulations^ such as from minor to 
relative major, and vice vers!, but they regarded such 
things mainly as isolated facts. Indeed the whole of the 
methods, principles, style, technique and material of the 
most important type of abstract instrumental music had yet 
to be thought out almost from the beginning. The eaily 
Virginal music therefore leans more towards the old order of 
art than towards the modem. It is a conspicuoiis fact that 
nearly all the greatest wnters, such aa Tallys, Byrd, Morley, 
Phillips, Sweelinck, Orlundo Gibbons, were great repre^ientative 
masters of the old choral style, and that their choral works 
present very slight deviations from the purest form of the 
andent art* In such matters they were whole-hearted in their 
attachment to the old traditions^ and it seems to follow that 
they judged their artistic products, even in instrumental musics 
by the high standard of the eailier time. Tlie influence of 
the style of the experimenters in the'Nuove Musiche' is hardly 
to be found in any of the Vii^nal and Organ Music of the 
time. The responsible masters moved with deliberation and 
drcumapection, and such of their works as maintain a dose 
conneadon with the traditions of the older choral art, in respect 
of part-wfitiiig and the simple diatonic motion of parts, have 
the highest intrinsic qualities* In this line Oilando Gibbons 
shines at his best. 'The Lord of Salisbury his Pavin,' and 
the ' FanUbiu of fourc parts' in the Parl/itnia, are among 
the best things in this peculiar branch of art; and not 
less remarkable are some short Fancies of his in Cosyn's 
hook, which are entirdy unknown to the world. Byrd, 
in the main, presents an equally lofty standard; though 
he has not the same warmth and tendemess. He was 

•MOT H 
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infinitely prolific, but inclined to be angular and capridoitt, 
and OTer-ingeniou8. But in his soul there was a great fund of 
genuine musical sensibility, and a touch of mysticism, of which 
he would not let the world see too much. One of his most 
perfectly delightful pieces is ia Lady Nevile's book, which 
18 of as early a date as I59i« In this collection he seems 
sometimes in a gentle and tender vein, and sometimes even 
phiyful, as in the 'Battell'; as though he laid aside the 
severity of his views as an artist out of consideration for 
the lady for wliuui tlie book was made. In contrast with 
these is Giles Farnaby, of whose work exampl^i are given 
on p. 86. It is for the most part singularly modem 
in feeling; the tone is warm and genial, and the terture 
free from archaism. He even indulges in little movements 
on the same scale as Satigs without wordi, which are full 
of quidnt charm. Bat of all the English instrumental 
composers of this time Bull in some ways looms largefet. There 
is something uncanny i^Dout him. His powers were very com- 
prehensive indeed^ for when he chose he could wield the 
resources of the contrapuntal style as well as any man. But 
it is mainly as a speculator in virtuosity that he takes such 
unique rank. His instinct in the direction of brilliant effects 
was so abnormal that he antidpated some of the devices of 
modem pianoforte music, such as manipulations of arpeggios, 
by the greater part of a century, as has been pointed out 
above (p. 87), but his taste and standard of ideas were very 
uncertain. When he is busy with virtuosities he is often 
utterly empty; and this may have been the reason why com- 
posers of his time so rardy endeavoured to adopt the devices 
he invented or the style they represented. Then after his time 
dreumstances were not favourable^ and so it comes about that 
there is a gap between his speculations in a quasi-harmonic 
style of figuration and the true hfirmoiiic style uf later times. 
Fox the cultivaUon of music for the domestic keyed instru- 
ments fell off oonsideraUy after the first quarter of the 
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seventeenth century, and attention waa transferred to miiaic 
for itrings. So Bull's enterpriaiiig ezperimeDta led to 
nothing for a long while, and hy the time a aimilar impulfle 
arose later the aspect of the art had greatly dumged; 
and the uses of the arpeggio were made to serve for 
purposes tliat even Buli^ in his weaken moments, had not 
thought of. 

After Frescobaldi'a time Italy soon ceased to be tlie 
headquarters of organ music. The attention of the ablest 
composers was attracted in directions which were almost 
inoompatiUe with the productkm of weighty and characteristic 
works. The mnsieal public, sueh as it was, had no taste lor 
a severe style, and though a certain number of composers 
were sufficiently efficient as musicians to write fluent contra- 
puntal works, the tendency of organ music was rather in 
the direction of deterioration than advance. Germany^ on 
the other hand^ sprang into eztraofdtnary activity, and 
became the centre of artistic progress in this branch of 
art throughout all Hs most prosperous days. Organ music 
may iiuited be said to be the first brancii of art in which 
Germany asserted herself as an independent musical nation ; 
and even the great achievements of her composers in the lines 
of choral musi^ which woe among the greatest glories of 
the eighteenth century, were arrived at through the adaptation 
for vocal purposes of the sfyle they had evolved for oontnh> 
puntal organ works. 

The fearful havoc caused by rehgious wars in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century had almost crushed music 
out of tiermany. But by the middle of the century the worst 
of it was over, and the deep religious fervour which was 
characteristtc of Teutons found vent in various new Conns 
of religious music And inasmuch as the oiganists were leadefs 
in the revival of this art, and choral music was rather back- 
ward in tiie Protestant parts of the country, it sccins as 
though all the healthiest energies of German composers of 
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the time were exercised in composing music for their church 
organs. 

The German organists were^ however, clearly divided into 
two groups, which were the natural outcome of the difference 
of attitude towards teligion in the different states to which 
they bdonged. Moat of the southern ofganists were attached 
to Roman Catholic churches^ and maintained some kinship 
of style with the Italian organists of the previous generation. 
At first the difference is but sligiitl}' ))erceptible, for as lon^ 
as neither Northeners nor Southerners had developed any high 
degree of elaboration of detail and figure there was not much 
room for diversity of style. It was mainly in the process of 
devdoping the elaborate details of ornament and figure that 
the* dispositions of the vespectiTe groups grew moie and more 
distinct^ and that the innate vigour of nature of the northern 
composers carried their branch of art to its highest culmina- 
tioUf while the southern style dwindled into comparative 
insignificance. 

In the first generation after Frescobaldi the southern 
Ofganists did noUy. The most inteiestmg composer among 
them was Johann Jacob Fkobeiger^ a Sazon, who was actually 
Ffcsoobaldi^s pupil towards, the end of that composer's life* 
He stands somewhat apart from his fellows, through being so 
early in the field, and belonging to the short period before 
Italian art had settled down into the culture of the smooth, 
facile and melodious style, which was most unpropitious to 
the organ and to every form of religious music. Frobeiger's 
works show traits of the rugged and forcible qualities 
which a little later were charactetisttc of the northern oigan- 
ists. The influence of his enterprising master is frequently dis* 
cemible. Frescobaldi had divined the noble and engrossing 
effect of chjuns of suspensions, which partly arises from the 
unlimited power of the organ for sustaining tone and driving 
home, with a kind of unbending remorselessness, the powerful 
impressions produced by successions of interiinked discords. 
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He also divined the adTantage of adorning the substratum of 
such successions of stimulants by complicated ornamental 
passages. Froberger adopted these devices and expanded 
tbem in various toccatas with remarkable success. The con- 
don of matter and pupil may he seen at once in the 
following example from Toccata No. a: — 



T 
















^ 








-9j^ 




U'. A' — 





Another trait of the master which cornea out very con- 
spicuously in the pupil is the tendency to make rash expeiir 
ments in chromaticism. As has been previously pointed out, 
Frescobaldi sometimes makes experiments of such kind, that 
seem strange even to ears accustomed in recent times to the 
unrestrained profuaion of notes alien to the diatonic aeries. 
IVobeiger, loUowing auity aeema iometimes to get almost loat 
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in a maze of conflicting aocidentalBy as in the following 
passage: — 

2jc« 86« 




Fmcolml^ had improved upon the early types of chaotic 
scale passages by making his rapid passages take something 
of a definite contour; Froberger, again, betrays a new stage 
of formalism^ by adopting certain types of florid passages, 
and using sinailar contours in different works, in a way that 
almost becomes a mannerism. His dose kinship with his 
master is ilhistrated in the following passage, which may be 
compared with example 5a: — 

Ex. 87. 




Another trait which Froberger seems to have caught from his 
master is the sprightliness and vivadty of the subjects of 
his fugal movements, such as the capricdos and canzonas. 



88. 




Moreover, in the plan of such movements, and the treatment 
of the subjects, he seems to follow the lead of his master, 
expatiating upon his subject first in one time, such as |, then 

changing it, for example, to | or |, and presenting quite 
new aspects by way of contrast; varying also from quick to 
slow, and vice vers^ to get plenty of variety and scope of 
expression. Thus in Capricdo No. VII, the subject is 
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given ont as loUoway (a). After a wtSLe it is produced in 
a Tariation, (b) — 




Further on in yet another variation, (c). And finally in the 
lolkmiiig remote fonn^ 

The moBt rich in interest of Froherger's oompositions arc 
the twelve toccatas, in which the growing sense of effect in 
the school of peilormer^nnposeri is strikingly evident. Most 
of the other compositionBy such as the fantasia^ eapricciosy 
rieercari, canionas, and even a remarkable example of the 
Ut rc mi fa sol la form above described (p. 90), arc varieties 
of fugal movements, which show considerable aptitude for in- 
venting characteristic subjects and contriving ingenious schemes. 
Frobeiger also occupied a very important position as a pep- 
former and composer of Clavier music, but the consideiation 
of his Suites must be dderred tin chapter vilL 

Among the southern oiganists Kaspar Kerl had great reputa- 
tkm. Like IVoberger he was of Saxon origin, and was sent 
to Rome about 1649 by Ferdinand III to study under 
Carissimi. The most important appointment he held was 
that of organist of St* Stepbeu'si, in Vienna. The work by 
which he is best known is the organ canzona which Handel 
scored, added words to^ and incorpoffatedy with a slight 
emendation of a couple of bars or so, as a chorus in hrael 
m Egypt, This, however, does not throw much light on 
his style. He appears, from the very small amount of his 
work which is available for examiiiatioii, to have been rather 
dry and unsympathetic when in a serious mood, but at 
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other tunes diqweed to fdl in with the dieapening devices 
which were the increasing chmcteristic of the southern 
school. 

A far more interesting and inventive representative of tlie 
southern style was George Muffat, the date of whose birth is 
given as 1635. He describes himself in the Preface to his 
floril^ium primum as having lived m Paris for six years^ and 
having sedulously studied LuUi's styles which is discernible in 
his orchestral works which will receive consideration dsewhere^ 
but not in his organ works. His first recorded appointment was 
as organist to the Archbishop of Salzburg from 1664. From 
1687 till his death in 1704 he was * Hof-Organist ^ of Passau. 
The work which gave him a great position among composers 
of organ mnric is the remarkable collection of twelve Toccatas, 
one Ciacoaay -and two Arias, which was published under the 
title of JfpmnUui Mtmea-OtyamiHeiit in 1690, The scope 
and scheme of these Toccatas is very irregular. They all 
comprise sections of a bravura kind, suggestive of brilliant 
improvisation; most of them also comprise short fugal 
movements, and portions of slow moving passages of linked 
sweetness long drawn out, in which suspension is interlaced 
with suspenrion^ without so much harshness as characterized 
the northern school, but with much the same perception of 
genuine organ effect. There is no rule as to the order in 
which these various portions succeed each other. Sometimes 
the toccata dashes off with wild whirling passages of semi- 
quavers, such as the following, wliich is the commencement 
of Toccata No. 5: — 
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SomeCiines it bq;iiis wilh aoleiiiii nkm moniig baniumicsy 
toinetiiiies with pasMges even appvoachiiig to hannoiuzed 
melody. There are nearly always eome pleasant and even 

poetical sections in Adagio to afford contrast to the brilliant 
passages^ of which the foUowiug from Toccata No. 6 will serve 
as an illustcation 



Adagio 




rF3 >r3 J- 
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The fugal portaon lunally oomet in the middle. But it 
it noticeable that the subjecte are generally very short, the 
answers often overlap, and the developinent is hardly ever 

very extensive. 

The following is the beginning of a short fugue in Toccata 
No, 6 




f 



J. 



The style ia Angularly smooth, flnenty simple^ and pleasant. 
There aie hardly any nigged angularities, and few crodities. 

Though the effect is often rich, the works are not very 
elaborate in detail. The use of obvious forms of figure is 
noticeable as illustrating the lack of intense concentration 
which distinguished the southern composers from the northern, 
and was evidently one of the reasons of their ultimate lack 
of success as organ composen; since the organ, being so 
incapable of actual immediate ex p re s si on, cannot dispense 
with artistic interest of detail, and affords no opportunity to 
disguise by passionate accents and crescendos and diminuendos 
the baldness of familiar and commonplace formulas. George 
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Muffiit stood just on the verge and barely escaped occa- 
sional collapse into obvious emptiness. But the general 
warmth uf his style, and a certain vein of poetry and senti- 
ment which pervades nearly all his work, sustain his claim 
to be one of the foremost composers of early organ music. 
He was probably the last among the southern school of Roman 
Catfadic German organists who held a posilion ol high 
importance in the art. 

There was, however, one composer who stands us a s(jrt 
of link 1)( twcen the northern and the southern schools. Johann 
Pacbelbel was bom in Nuremberg in 1653. Either a roving 
disposition or uncontrollable circumstances drove him to move 
much bom place to place* The earlier part of his career 
was spent mainfy in such Roinan Catholic centres as 
Ratisbon and Vienna, and he is said to have been Suh-* 
Organist at St. Stephen's in the latter town when Kaspar 
Kerl was Organist. Later in life he was successively at 
Eisenach, Erfurt, and Stuttgart ; and the latter end of his 
life he spent in his native town of Nuremberg, where he 
was organist of St. Sebald, and where he died in 1706. 
His early experiences in dose contact with the work of the 
southern organists influenced his style and the texture of 
his work through file. He learnt from them to tdm at the 

practical rather than the poetical, and to regard originality 
of detail as of small account in comparison with clearness 
of design and an ^y flow of elegant counterpoint. By a 
happy accident he produced two important groups of works 
wUcb illnstrate respectively Roman Catholic and Northern 
PkotesAant branches of art The first of these is the adnur- 
able collection of nuiety-four 'Inteiiudes to the Magnificat.' 
With regard to the origin of this work it must be explained 
that a custom had jEjown up of playing short interludes on 
the Organ between the successive verses of the Magnificat; 
and the custom was adopted from the Roman Church by the 
German Protestants as a natural concomitant of their adoption 
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of the recital of the Magnificat in Latin. It seems probable 

tliat the little interludes were usually extemporaneous. But 
several composers had written definite sets of little movements 
for the purpose ; including Scheidt in the Tabulaiura Nova, 
and Kerl in the Modulatio Organica super Magnificat Oeto 
TatMnm^ Pachelbel's ooUectiony whicb oompdses a set for 
each of the eight tones, consists almost entirely of compact 
little fugues^ which illustrate in many ways the essential 
difference between the attitude of southern and northern 
oi^nists. The pur]x)se for which they were written neces- 
sitated their being short, and their being short made it 
difficult to vary the plan ol the movements much. Pachelbel, 
perhaps unconsciously) accepted the situation so far that, 
having found a scheme which appeared satisfactoiy and 
effective, he adopted the same procedure almost without 
exception throughout^ suggesting a curious parallel to the 
invariable identity of the Aria form in another branch of 
southern art. Each fugue has its complete exposition as 
a matter of course^ generally representing four parts. When 
that is completed a short digression is made into some 
nearly related key, for variety's sake, and then the subject 
is taken up in the higher parts of the scale for a while, the 
lower parts and pedals being silent; and the close is ap- 
proached by bringing in the subject in the bass, so as to 
give a sonorous and satisfying effect to tiic ear j and the 
whole is generally rounded off by a short coda, the musical 
material o£ which has in most cases nothing to do with the 
subject-matter of the fugue. The three eanmpkB of more 
extensive fugues in this collection also afford pioof of 
unvarying choice of procedure. They all consist of three 
divisions ; of which the first is a sliort compact fugue on 
one subject with full close, the second another short fugue 
on a different subject, and the third a fugue on the two 
subjects combined. It is conceivable that these may have 
been the types which si^gsested J. 8. Bach's superb fugue in 
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A minor (Fantasia and Fugue, Jahrg. 36, Bachgesellschaft) 
which is precisely on the same lines; for there is no doubt 
that Bach ^vas well acquiunted with Pachelbel's works not 
only through family connexioji, but through study of them 
ineritably attiacted hf their masterly qualities. These triform 
fugues of Pachelbd mituraUy do not approach the interest 
and richness of his great successor, but the scheme is of a 
nature which could not be carried out without considerable 
technical facility. The subjects of the best of the three 
(No. 8 of the set for the eighth tone) will help to throw 
light on his method and style. The subject of the first 
littb fugue is as follows: — 



The subject of the second^ which is carried out fully on the 
same scheme as the rest of the fugues in the collection, is 
as follows; — 




In the last divinon the two are combined from the very 

first, as follows: — 



f f r i 



Ac. 



and are reiterated throughout with conaideralde Tariety of 
treatment, including double counterpoint and stretto of most 
dexterous kind : a short passage is worth quoting to show 
the resourecftilness of the master: — 
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When the remarkable fucility thus displayed is considered 
there are certain quaUties and features of his work which 
become more suiprisiiig and more su gg e stiv e . The fugues 
are for the most part straageljr inoonsequeDt In detail It 
IS not only tlut the composer hardly em makes aoy use of 
what is technically known as the counter-subject, hut that 
even when the accompanying counterpoint to the first answer 
is so definite that it seems as if it would have been diihcult 
not to refer to it again, somehow when the opportunity comes 
it is not there. True it is that In one or two cases, when the 
composer deliberately sets about to do it, a very brilliant 
effect is obtained by the constant reiteration of two subjects 
combined in various positions (Tone I, No. 3, Toneviil^ No. 12), 
similar to the fugue in E minor in the second half of the 
' Wohltemperirte Clavier ' of J. S. Bach, which was as likely 
as not suggested by these examples. But for the most part 
both in ignoring the logical suggestivenefls of the counter- 
subjecty and in the irrelevance of most of the episodes^ and 
the strange feature that In a laige majority of the movements 
the last few bars suddenly break away from the characteristic 
musical figures of the movement and are made up of some- 
thing altogether different^ the indifference of the southern 
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type of cmnpoien to the more intimate detaile of thdr work 

is apparent. Pachelbel himself in such cases is like a uian 
who talks extremely well and even brilHnntly, but not always 
to the point. At the bottom of it is the southern compoeer'a 
instiiictiye diipontion to turn towards the public for his 
justification^ when the true northern composer would deal 
with equal sinoerity with details as well as with general 
design, as equally rqvresentuig his personal convictioos. 
Apart from these considerations it is noteworthy that 
Pachelbt'l hanlly ever makes any attempt to connect the 
subjects of his little movements with the plainsong of the 
tone* The only conspicuous exceptions are Nos. i and a 
of the * Magnificat tertii toni/ the first o£ which is one of 
the few moTementa in the collection which is not' fugal. 
The subjects vaiy in dbaiacter a good deal, but for tiie 
most part they are ratiier lively than dignified. They are 
fairly instrumental in style, without being incisively charac- 
teristic, except in singular cases in which he makes use of 
rapidly repeated notes, a device he seems to have been 
spedaUy fond of» and of which the following is a good 
example: — 

Mx. 96. 




Of the more ordinary subjects those given above to illustrate 
his triform fugues are sufficiently characteristic. 

The extent to which Sonthem influence impressed itself 
apon his mumcal diaracter is also perceptible in other forms 
of arty such as Toccatas and Oaoonas, which are often 
admirable in effect and facOe in workmanship, and contain 
brilliant (jxainples of hia technical inventiveness in virtuosity. 
But it is in one branch of Organ Music especially that he 
shone out with great distinction; and it is really a veiy 
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curious example of the intricacies uf the evolution of art that 
a composer thoroughly saturated ^vith the methods of the 
Roman Catholic organists should have made use of them 
most effectually in the form of art known now-a-dayi u 
ihe Choral4>orijM, which bekmged exdiudvely and chaiacter- 
latically to the Teutonic Phiteatant Church. Of this form 
it will be neceasary to give some account More diacnesing 
Pachelbel's connexion with it. 

The influence which the German chorales exerted upon tlie 
German Protestant organists ^vas of the utmost importance^ and 
the aeriousneia and deep feeling, which were engendered in 
their attempts to set them and adorn them^ were answerable 
lor a great deal of the nobility of llieir organ music. Roman 
Catholics had their traditional ancient plainsong, wMch had 
a bpeciul kind of sanctity; but the slender hold it had upon 
the masses of the people is sliown both by the adoption of 
secular songs as ^cauti fermi^ in the old contrapuntal music^ 
and by the fact that Philip Neri and Animuccia, in their 
attempts to attract the masses by congenial music, had recourse 
to the Laudi Spiritoali, which were more or less rhythmic 
and simple tunes written or collected for the purpose. The 
Laudi Spiritual! were mainly artificial products^ and, except 
in rare cases, not very impressive or attractive. Tlie chorales 
on the other hand were a kind of rclipcious folk-songs. They 
came spontaneously from the hearts of the people, and had 
their roota in the deepest sentiments of the race. The noUe 
tunes formed a hind of murical lituigy, and were among the 
most important features in the Protestant Church movement 
in Germany. Upon these tunes the organist-composers of the 
seventeenth century expended aU the best of their artistic powers. 
The tunes became symbols, which were enshrined in all the 
richest devices of expressive ornament and contrapuntal skill, 
woven fugal artifice^ and melodic sweetness, which the devotion 
of the composers could achieve. The practice had begun in the 
previous century^ crude examples of ornamented chorsle tunes 
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being still p rca cr v c d^ by Arnold Scblicfa, wlio was organist of 
Heidelberg from 151a, and by Bemhard Schmidt, organist of 
Strassburg about 1577. More artistic examples remain by 
Simoii Lohet, organist of Strassburg early in the seventeenth 
centuiy, and by Johami Stepliam of Liuiebuig about x6oi. 
Swedliick's mort diitiiigulalied pupil, Samod Schadt, alio 
prodnoed many good enmplea. Tlien the great iunily of 
the Bacfas came on the scene. Johann Heinrich Bach of 
Arnstadt, and Johann Christoph Bach and his brother Johann 
Michel, exerted their best skill in weanng solemn fugues upon 
the baiia of the chorale tunes* The methods of treatment grew 
more and more diverse as time went on. The eailieit form 
whkh was popular was that in which the counterpoint woven 
round the chorale was all baaed on conapicuoua mdodic portbna 
of the chorale itself. Thus Scheidt, in treating ^ Yater unser 
im Himmelrelch^' 




begins a kind of fugal movement with an inversion of the 
tune in the alto, which ia answered by the tenor in its direct 
positbn, and by the haaa agam in the inverted form; the 
real 'canto ferma' of the tune coming last in the treble. 
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llie fint line of the tone lemd meielj as the 
subject of a fugue^ as in Jobann Hdnridi Badi's 'Erbarm' 

dich mein, O Gott ! ' When Pachelbel came upon the scene, 
he brought to bear his facility in smooth contrapuntal writing, 
and produced some of the best Choral-varspiele which had 
made their appearance. In his Vorspiel to 'Mag ich Ungliick,' 
he begins with fogai imitatioos based upon a diminution of 
the ekoral tun^ so thai when the tone itself is introduced it 
stands out in the hniger notes with special dignity. 



Chonla. 





In this Chorai^Hirspiel he successfully carries the same 
method through the whole {ueoc^ introducing each line of 
the tune successively with similar fugal anticipations in 

quicker time than the tune itself. So the whole network 
of counterpoint is completely relevant to the special part of 
the tune to which it is apportioned, each phrase being as it 
were caressed by murmuring counterfeits of its own melody. 
The trestment of the last line is particularly interesting, double 
being used in the accompanying parts. 
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In some of his examples the tune does not make its 
appearance in its full weight for some time, the composer 
toying with all sorts of subtle imitations of its melodic 
features^ and keeping lua hearers tantaliy^Mi and wondering 
till it Inunrts upon them with all ita dearneaa and strength, 
the more refreshing for having been delayed. A very effective 
example of this kind is tiie Vonpiel on 'Nun kommt der 
Heiden Heiland,' the first line of which is as follows: — 

bb. inob. 

The woric begins iugallyj employing as the subject a 
diminntion of the mekidy of the chorale, 

^ 101 ft. 

^TTj^ ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ^^^ ^ 
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which is kept well in the foiegiomid for twenty-nine ben, 
when the chorale bvinta in widi the greatest weight in the 
pedals, accompanied by brilliant semiquaver passages. An 
incidental point which illustrates the fineness of Pachelbel's 
instinet is^ that immediately before the chorale comes in the 
music is taken up altogether into the higher part of the scal^ 
Irom which it floats down in chains of sn^enaionB into the 
part of the scale in which the chonk is taken, thereby tiirowing 
it into grand relief. 

Bx. 10111. 

J J J - ^i -^ 
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Methods of this kind evidently led oomposeis to greater 
ladUfy and masteiy in writing really musical fugues. The 
chorales appealed to thdr sentiments, and precluded their 
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wridng mere mechanical specimens of ingeniotis futiltty. Bat 
there were other methods also. The chorale tune was aome- 
times •aooompamed by independent mnaieal iub jecti. A aimple 
example of this form by Steiglieder, orgamat of Stuttgart, 
which was printed at Strassburg as early as 1627^ indicate 
the type. 

Bs.tM. 

ill I I III , '1" I, M I 
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Thia kind of treatment was carried to great lengths, the 
ornamental accompaniment bdng sometunea brillumt even to 
bravura. Again, a further method was to adorn the tune 

itself with infinite variety of graces, suspensions, and expressive 
figures; and when these two methods were combined, a very 
highly organized fantasia was the result. With a great master 
lilce J. S. Bach thia form was capable of becoming extremely 
beantifiil, poetical^ and ezpreeiives with men of lesser depth 
of leeling it had its dangers, and may be confessed to have 
sometimes lost all devotional character. But even before the 
end of the seventeenth century a very large quantity of such 
music, on a very large scale and elaborated to an extraordinary 
pitch, had been produced, mainly by the Danish oiganisU 
composer, Dietrich Buztehud^ who was one of the most 
interesting artistic personalities of the eentnry. With him the 
chorale became the thread of great and elaborate movements, 
carried out with all the resources of effect and fignration of 
which he was master. 
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In looking at his compositions of this kiiid, it is worth 
while to consider the situations and conditions for which they 
were intended. The deTOut and ardent worahippers are 
gathered togedier> and the chorale in which they will find 
the expreaabn of their deepeit feelings ia aet $ and the familiar 
tune is present in thdr minds. The organist has to give it 
a preface. The mere bald playing through of the hynin-tune, 
as is so crudely done in familiar modem circumstances, sccnied 
obviously inadequate to the artistic instinct of those days. 
Rather ahall the oompoaer take the chorale-time aa a theaia, 
and present Hiereupon a preliminaiy diaconiae. The acoom- 
panimenta form musical commentaries^ whidh often hegin in 
few parts, and are taken up and discossed hy more parts 
as they enter. When the first comment a to ry phrases have 
been carried to a good pitch of aniniution, new thont^litii 
strike in^ casting new side-lights upon the central thesis^ the 
liatencr meanwhile watching the course of the central tune 
aa it pursues its way through all the convolutions and nvdled 
network of figuratkm and aeoondary subjects. When the 
composer feek his hold upon his audience complete, he 
suddenly stops the course of his dialogue, and breaks into 
a fugue on a variation of the chorale tune, deferring- the 
expectatk)n of his auditors, and tantalizing them with the 
implied suggeatbn that there ia a good deal to be aaid on 
the theaia yet. So at last, when the discourse, which baa 
enveloped the aubject in such a flood of thought and imagery, 
comes to an end with a rush of bravura passages, the grand 
simplicity of the unaidomed tune, taken up by the whole 
coiigrtgiition, makes a complete climax by the final reaffirma- 
tion of the thesis. The whole form seems like a subtle 
artistic acheme to throw the chorale into relief, and to eiqpand 
ita impreanvenesa to the utmost. The process illuatratea aa 
strongly M possible the difference between the Northern and 
the Southern attitude towards music. The Northern com- 
posers, dweiiiug with intense and loving concentration uu 
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every detail of their work, brooding on its deeper spiritual 
meaning, and glorifying it by the full exercise of intellectual 
as well as emotional qualities: where the Southern com- 
posers, taking things more lightly and with little exercise 
of aelf-critidflm, foil into trivialitiei^ oonventionalities. and 
pafdy mechanical aitificeiy and in a bfanch of art whidi 
requires any copious exercise of intdlecty are speedily left in 
the lurch. 

Buxtehude's methods and schemes in his Choral-vorspieie 
are various. The principle above described of working up 
snbordinate independent figures and snbjects predominates; and 
of movements in this form there aie examples on every variety 
of scale, from movements as long as very long movements of 
sonatss and symphonies to movements as short as a 'Lied 
dme Worte.' Sometimes the theme of the chorale is presented 
in its native simplicity^ as in the following : — 



los. 
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But the tunes are more often presented in an ornate form, 
of which the following version of the familiar 'Ein' leste fiuig' 
will serve as an example : — 
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Occasionally the compoaer adopts the imitative methods 
described above ia cono&don with Heinrich Bach and 
Pachelbel^ but not very oflen^ and not very sympathetically. 
In tfaia he shows the mm highly devebped instinct of the 
genuine instrumental composer. The Imitative methods^ 
interesting and poetical as they are, seem to look beck in 
the direction of arrangement of choral music for tiie organ. 
The part imitated from the chorale tune has almost inevitably 
a vocal rather than an instrumental character ; and the whole of 
many movements written on such lines are almost as fit to be 
sung as to be played on the oigan. Bnxtehude's examples 
are more genuine instrumental music The frequent presenta* 
tion of the tune of the chorale in ornamental terms, the use 
of free figuration, of rhythm and characteristic phraseology', 
all tend to bring the form more perfectly within the circuit 
of distinctively instrumental style. In this he sets the model 
of the later type of Choral^orspiel as a form of art, and 
composers who followed hlm^ including the greatest, J* S. Bach^ 
continued thereafter to treat the form as genume instrumental 
mnric. 

Buxtchude, fortuiKitely for the world, was fortunate in his 
opportunities. At Liibeck, where the greater part of his artistic 
life was spent, he had one of the finest organs existing in the 
wwid^ with thiee rows of key% and a laige pedal oigan of 
fifteen stops* He also had more fhan ofdlnaiy organists' 
opportunities in what was known as the ' Abend-Musik/ 
which he found in existence when he came, and which he 
himself immensely increased in scope and importance. It 
consisted of perfomiances in church of church cantatas and 
similar large works, given with full complement of band as 
well as chorus. It seems highly probable that many of 
his greatest organ compodtions were written for such occa- 
sions, for they were inevitable indtemento to productivity and 
briniant performance. 

lu liis case the Choral'Vor»jjkk by no means stand so 
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oonspicuoiiBly above his other comporitioiiB as in FkudidbeFB 
case. On the whole, the tendency is reveraed ; and hia finest 

achievements are in the lines of more cosmopolitan art-fonns. 
He is particularly happy in his passacaglia and the two 
ciaconas. All these begin with sad and expressive barmonieSy 
which, in two cases at leaat^ are more and more enriched up 
to a point aft which brilliant passages are an almost inevitable 
adjunct of the dimax. With great sense of fitness he intro- 
duces quiet and reposeful passages by way of contrsst, and 
builds up the interest again, measure by measure, to the im- 
posing and energetic close. He was in fact one of the most 
comprehensive masters of harmony of the whole century ; and 
has an attractive fondness for mysterious progressions such 
as the following from the ciaoona in E minor:— 



lOS. 






J ^ 




The close of the same ciaconaj which has a wonderfully 
massive swing, is as follows: — 
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In the pftnacagiia it is worth notbg that he Taries the 

pitch of the ground hass; a practice adopted hy Gavalli and 
Legrenzi^ as will be presently described^ and analogous to the 
treatment of the 'Do re mi fa sol la' fonn^ and other cognate 
forms^ by Frescobaldi and John Bull. 

Bnztehude's preludes and fugues have even wider Boope than 
his daconas. The preludes are for the most part extremely 
hriUumt. The foUowing excerpt from IWude No. IX, will 
show how completely he has shaken off the trammels off the 
choral style in writing organ mnsic^ and how spadoudy he 
could lay out his plan:— 



107*. 
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The close of the opening section of this prelude is specially 
interesting as illustrating the contiuuity of artistic development ; 
as it is an expansion of a device used by Fresoobaldi^ of which 
an iUustration was given on p. 79^ and which was also 
emplojred fay Frobeigsr and yet again hy J. S* Bach (see p. 8o). 
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The fugues are remarkable for the variety of expression 
and scope of the subjecta. Some of them are plaintive in 
a noble manner* 



;Sst: 
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Some ai« ImM and remtriaililjr energetic 
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A fugue in F is notable lor the daring simplicity of its 
subject^ 
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which prefigures in an unmistakable manner one of the 
most popular of J, S. Baches organ fugues — a resemblance 
which becomei mn more marked in the method of treating 
tiie tabject. 
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IMndes and fngiws alike are wiitten in many parte, which 
are wielded^ even in most oomplicated moments, with ahsolnte 
facility. 

Buxtchude's whole manipulation of detail, harmony, phraseo- 
logy, and structure, is singularly mature and full of life. His 
keen instinct for effect made him deal rather profusely in 
brafora passages, which are the inevitable componente of 
▼irtuosity. Yet the effecto ate not mere tricks of empty pas- 
sages, hut have character and musical purposei, and a definite 
place In the general design of the movements in which they 
appear. His great merit is that his virtuosity hardly ever 
betrays him, and by no means outshines his other great qualities. 
The breadth and scope of his works, his power of puttitig things 
in their right places, his daring invention, the brilliancy of his 
figuratioii, the beauty and the strength of his hannony, and above 
all a strange tinge of romanticism which permeated his dis- 
posilaon, as Spitta has justly observed, mark him as one of the 
greatest composers of organ music, except the one and only John 
Sebastian Bach. And in John Sebastian's organ works the 
traces of the influence of Buxtehude are more plentiful than those 
of any other composer. It is not too much to say that unless 
Dietrich Buxtehude had gone before, the world would have had 
to do without some of the nwst lovaUe and interesting traito in 
the divinest and most exquisitely human of all composers. 

F^dbdhel and Buxtehude represent the highest standard of 
organ music at the end of the century, but- they were by 
no means alone in their glory. The number of German 
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organists who were compoong interesting' and dignified works 
at that time is very remarkable. Among the foremost was 
Georg Bohm (1661— 1734) Organist of Liincburg, who had 
almost as consistent a feeling for instrumental style as 
Buxtehude himself, and exmised considerable influence on 
J. S. Bach. 01 great eminence for learning and aitiatic 
enteqniae was Johann Knhnau (1667-1722), Bach's prede- 
cessor at the Thomas-Schnle at Leipzig. Then there were 
F. W. Zachau (1663-1712), Handel's worthy Master at Halle, 
W. C. Briegel (i 626-1 710) at Darmstadt, Nicolaus Hanff 
(1630-1706) at Schleswig, Heinrich Buttstedt (1666-1727) 
at Erfurt^ F. A. X. Murachauser (1660-1737) at Munich, and 
Bemhard Bach (1676-1749} at Erfurt and Magdebuig, and 
many mofe, who worthily maintained in their reapective degreea 
the adTancement of tSieur branch of arty and helped to make 
sure and permanent the foundatbns of Teutonic Music. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DIFFUSION OF OTW PBINCIPLB8 

The opening of public theatres in Italy lor the performance 
ol Musical Dramas was an event of imineDBe importance 
in the liiatoiy of mnaical art. The firequent opportimiliea 
which they afforded to compoaeia ol hearing their own works 
might well be expected to impel them to develop artistic 
resources, to see the flaws and crudities occasioned by in- 
experience, and to put exuberant theorising to a practical test. 
But actual experience almost always brings some kind of 
disappointment, because some factor which is indiflpensable 
to a correct forecast is certain to be overlooked. The opening 
of theatres had great effect^ but by no means in the direction 
which the genius and influence of Monteveide seem to suggest. 
Composers heard their own works to a certain extent with 
their own ears, but quite as much tlirouirh the ears of the 
public; and such an attitude is more especially danfireroub in 
composers wlio write music for the stage. For tlicy have an 
audience to deal with which is too large to be intelligent 
and artistic, and too much distracted by the accessories of 
stage performance to give concentrated or undivided attention 
to the music. But tiie fiivourable verdict of this public is 
absolutely necessary; for the labour and expense of preparing 
operas is so great that they cannot be undertaken without 
fair hopes of their pleasing the big public^ and a man who 
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proves unattractive on a finit venture is unlikely to get a 
second hearing. Musicians are therefore under the greatest ' 
temptation to watch the public, and to regiilate their matter and 
itsrle meeoMni^f, without tegud to their own individual aitiitie 
oonvietiooa. If the pnUie hae eiqirciied ite appcoval of eoon^ 
tlung vnlgw and common, the oompoeer geto to tiiink he mml 
shrug his shoulders and provide them yet again with what 
they like rather than what he likes. Even short of vulgarity 
the practical composer has more chance of immediate sueceBS 
than the imaginative one, the obvioua speaker than the deep 
onc^ lor the poiae ci the public reaponda moat qaickly to tiiat 
wbkAk ia adapted to the average everyday mind* The fact 
that araaic did not go ahead more quickly in any of ita finer 
qnaBtlea need liierefore be no matter of anrpriee in llie face 
of such dangers. In some ways Monteverde was more favour- 
ably situated for doin^ soniethinp: artistically and iiuiividually 
remarkable than composers who iiad many more opportunities 
of being heard. He could use hia own judgement and follow 
bia own ligbta without the oonatant diatraction of having to 
pay attention to an exacting pnldtc* Bnt llie ideaa of Hie com- 
poaera who followed him had to be watcied down to the pubBc 
taste. They were neither so pr^nant with vitality, nor so 
incisive Mid direct, nor even m varied in character, a« his. 
The improvement was mainly practical, extrinsic — improvement 
in the numner of the presentation of the ideas, in the forma 
in wbidi the movementa were caat^ and aiso^ it may be eon- 
ieased, in utiadc discretion. Tlie fervour of the desire of 
Monteverde to eiqvess a dramatic moment in adequate musical 
terms, in a period when aitiatic methods were very limited, 
led hitn to do things which at times are merely eccentric 
and absurd, but such things are purged out of the workR of 
his auccesson^ though with a certain falling oii in dramatic 
powier* The man upon whom the mantle of Monteverde is 
alwmya cQnaidered to have fallen ia known to hiatofy aa Cavalliy 
thoni^ lua real name vaa Calletti Broni* He waa bom quite 
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«t the end of the sixteenth or tiie beginmng of lihe seventeenth 

ceutury, and about 1617 became a member of the choir of 
St. Mark's, wluTo Monteverde was already Maestro di Cappella. 
Later in life^ when his fame had become abnost universal, he 
became successively organist of the second organ (1640)^ 
oigiuust of the first organ (1665), and m the end Maestro di 
CSappcUa* He was an emmently characteristic product of 
Venetian inflaenees, and applied wlmt he leamt from Monte- 
mde with snch suceess as to attidn to a position In the front 
rank o£ the opera composers of his own time, though after 
ages have taken no notice of him whatever, and not a single 
oomplete work of his appears to have been published, even as 
an archaeological curiosity* However, a much greater number 
of his works than of Monteverde's have been preserved in MS.» 
and tliej do undoubtedly deserve very ctrefol consideration. 

He comes into notice first in 1639, two years after the first 
opera house was opened in Venice, and from that time forward 
he continued constantly to be more and more before the public, 
not only in Venice but elsewhere. The important work with 
which his fame began was described as an 'Opera seria in 
Ire atti e prologo/ and called ' Le Nozze di Teti e di Peleo/ 
It was first performed at the theatre of San Cassumo, and 
was evidently on a grand scale. The number of characters 
is enormous. No less than twenty-nine gods and goddesses 
took part in the proceedings, besides Amoretti, Ninfe, Bac- 
chantes, Nereids, and other accessory personages. The work 
begins with a sinfonia, which appears to be intended to express 
the terrors of the Concilio Infernale. In the very first passage 
known of his work Cavalli adopts a typical device which im- 
mediatdy marks his artistic position. It consists of repeating 
a angle chord remorselessly over and over again, with the 
intention of giving an ominous or minatory effect. This is 
followed by five bars of more varied character, serving effectually 
the purpose of contrast, and ending in the key of the Dominant* 
Tlie stamping up and down of the original chord of £ minor 
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n then vesamed, and thli in tto turn is followed bjr a lew 
ban in the nme afyle as the aeoond strain, bat ending in 
the Tonic of the movement, E minor. 
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Trifling as this movement is, it indicates two important 
points in the evolution of the art-form. The relation to the 
underlying idea of the situation is emphasized by the fact 
that^ aa abtolute muaicy the first two ban are abnoat too 
tSOj to be taken aeriondT. But vitli the aoenic adjuncta 
and die ■tnition already in the aamda off the andience^ with 
Pluto, Minos, Rhadamanthus, Megaera, IKsoordiay and othera 
in session, the passage takes significance, and becomes rather 
impressive. The other point which is of importance is the 
obvious and deliberate intention with regard to design; the 
second phiaie baa no particular relation to the situation, but 
it ministeia to the form of the whole in a manner which is 
quite cffiDctaal, and mdicatee m talent for «qanization aa wdl 
as for dramatic expression. This disposition is also shown 
in other parts of the work. For instance, in a scene for 
M^a^r and Thetis in Act i, Scene 3, the component 
divisions are disposed quite systematically in regular alterna- 
tioo* Thetis begins with a deaily oiganized and tuneful 
passage of nineteen bars: — 



»a. 




n 



gni 



on 



do 
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which is followed by an orchestral ritomello based on the 
characteristic figure of the previous solo. Meleager answers 
with a contrasting phrase, also tuneful 
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Thetis then resumes her phrase with the ritornello, and 
Meleager repeats his verse. They then ting a short duet, 
which is followed by a ritornello. The process is repeated three 
tunei^ and the loeiie ends with a little chorus. The scheme 
of the whole is exceUenty and well carried out. A simihtf 
tendency towards definiteness and deamess of construction 
is perceptible in many features of this first work of C&vulli'g. 
The passages which look ostensibly like recitative are often 
organized upon harmonies which clearly indicate tonality, and 
are rounded off into regular periods by closes and half closes. 
Tiie recitatives aie also much more melodic than dedamatory 
in styl^ and the musical material is broken up into short 
and &iriy complete sections which are frequently repeated. 
From ilds point of view it may be fairiy assumed that CavallPs 
curious inclination for passages in which a single chord is 
persistently repeated was partly derived from an awakening 
sense for tonal form — and this teudency may have been one 
of the sources of his popularity; for it is always a ngn of 
the practical attitude which is induced by the influence of the 
popular taste i^on the mind of the composer, when princ^dss 
of design are adopted which make the Ideas easier to grasp. 
Cavalli's more mature works illttstrate this in a marked degree. 
As far as the artistic materials are concerned, the tendency 
seems to be in the direction of simpMcation. The treatment 
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of the higtniTnents shows a sense of iiutramental style much 

less acute than Monteverde's ; the vocal declamation is 
less vivid, and less varied. What dramatic colour is attempted 
is rather in broad spaces than in the moments; and special 
attempts at orchestral effect by varying the gionpiiig of the 
instrmnents are scarcely to be found. The impfcsibn oon- 
▼eyed Is that CavalU found such artistic subtlettea mere waste 
of energy. Moreover, it seems highly probable that the public 
opera houses had a fixed staff of instrumentalists, while Monte- 
verde, working^ for special occasions, had collected t^^^ethcr all 
the various instrumentalists oi whatever kind who were avail- 
able, and diversified his score to suit their capacities. In 
Cavalli's score the actual instruments required are not spectfied^ 
but the Boore» whenever full. Is of five linesj and suggests a 
set of viols and a clavicembalo or lute of some kind. The 
treatment of the instrumental forces by all composers of tiiis 
period must he confessed to be thoroucjhly perfunctory. They 
seem to have given up the idea of making experiments in 
instrumental effect; and in this respect the influence of a 
general public may be discerned to a very marlced extent. 
Monteverde had struck out with feverish eagerness in making 
use of every possible source of effect; but the composers who 
followed him evidently found that the public did not pay tnucii 
attention to such artistic refinements. The public probably did 
not listen at all to the instrumental parts of the works, and 
compoaerSy sedng it was useless to waste their energies, dropped 
into conventional forms of ritomelii which served for all 60- 
casions; and this practice persiited in Italian operas for the 
rest of the century. The accompaniments to the vocal music 
were affected in like manner; for composers found that their 
audiences concentrated all their attention upon the roIo singer, 
as they did in Italy for all the two hundred years succeeding; 
and therefore they found little encouragement to waste artistic 
work where it counted for nothing. Consequently opera com- 
posers supplied extremely little by way of arttstic method and 
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redource in the instnimental department during the century. 
All the Blow ;i(l\ aiice in this branch was effected by composers 
who gave their minds to instrumental music pure and simple. 
Tbe opera composers abandoned all the openings which had 
been indicated hy Monteverde in the direction of genuine 
instromental effect and ibrm^ and relapeed into acceptance of 
mere mechanical formalitiefl, in which the hannontntioo ie 
clumsy and laboured, and the details are crude and coarse, and 
give no indications of expecting artistic refinements of phrasing 
or performance in the players. 

In other departments, in which compoeere found it to their 
advantage to exert themadvefly changes were constantly going 
on. Many other oompoaeia came to the front aimultaiieoaaly 
with Cavalliy but^ aa a representative of the original conception 
of the 'Nuove Musiche' pure and simple, the study of his 
own growth und progress demands first consideration. And 
tiiougb, as has been so often hinted, he by no means approaches 
Monteverde in geniiUy the characteriadc traits and tendenciea 
of opera in liia time axe most amply repiesented in hia woriu. 
The most snecessful of all hia operas appears to have been 
Oiamme, which came out at the Teatio San Caasiano in Venice 
in 1649. Here at once the practical experience of the composer 
is embutlit'd in the introcluctory sinfonia. It seems as thougii 
he recognized the uselessness oi putting any musical ideas into 
it, or of trying to make it characteristically relevant aa he 
had done in hia first opersy and merely rcigarded it as his 
duty to put down something solid snd mnsidaiify* The music 
is, intrinaicaOyy almost without either technical or spiritoal 
interest. But extrinsically it is interesting as one of the first 
examples of the typical slow movement which stood at the 
beginning of operas and oratorios for generation after genera- 
tion^ through ail the prosperous times of Handel, and even till 
recent timea among those c o mposers who took HandeFs pfactice 
ss the orthodox model. It would be snperfloous to Uame 
Cavalli for making such a preccdenti for it has been endorsed 
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bj tbe imitatkm of fully half the giestaH oompoaers of tlie 
modern dispenrntioii. As \aug as the indiflierenoe of the public 

makes it appear that an unsatisfactory makeshift is adequate, 
coin{>oscrs camiot be expected to go out of their w ay to quarrel 
with them. Cavalli supplied im introductory voluntary with- 
out my ootion of making it apt to hia drama, and the rest 
of the world followed maU The maimer of the piooeedlng^ 
howeWf has some inteicst m ficnr of after deTdopmenta. The 
ofertofCB of alter tunes came to have two distlnet plans. What 
was known as the French or Lullian type was that in which 
the massive slow movement was succeeded by a fugue, as in 
nearly all Handel'b overtures for operas or oratorios. The 
Other form frequently had a alow introduction^ but thia was 
not aa eaaential feature. Its essential features were a well> 
developed allegro In tme instramental lorm— that is to say, 
not fugal — secondly a slow movement^ and thirdly a lively 
finale. This was the type which was nudnly adopted by the 
Italian Opera composers, being commonly described as *Sin- 
fonia^; which, after hdn^ honoured by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and others, arrived at its complete maturity in the 
form of modern abstract sonatas and symphonies. The Inter- 
esting points to watch for at this time^ therefore, are the 
indioitions of indpienee of the re^ective types in the overtures 
of tlie early opera oomposers. Cavalli in tUs case offers very 
little that is distinctive ; such as there is, is suggestive of the 
French forui. For though tliere is no sign us yet of the fugal 
movement, the slow movement is followed by a contrasting 
second movement, apparently meant to be a dance-tune, though 
it ia clumsUy designed and clumsily harmonized^characteristies 
which it shares with the Moresea at the end of Monteverde's 
Ot/eo and the dance-tune from hia BaUo d^k ntgrcte, either of 
which might have served as Cavalli^s modd. The pdnt of 
conUitt with the French type of overture is that in a very 
large proportion of these the fugue is follo\sed by a dance- 
tuiie of some sort, it ia even a matter of tradition that Handel 
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intended a minuet to follow the fugue in the overture to the 
Mesmah. The arrival of the fugue, therefore, in the scheme 
lias to be looked for elsewhere j Cavalii in thi* instance aupplies 
the boundary linea akme. 

In tWa TCipect it Meins thai Cavalii appcm in the 
of a fonaalkt. Ho did not endaamiuv beroi to go beyond mat 
ptactical mniieiaariilp. Iffia advance upon the work ol Me 
predecessors is mainly in establishing the principle of an 
overture in distinct movements, having certjiin definite relations 
o£ character to one another, auch aa waa 
into very perfect artiatic pioporliona. 

The tendency^ nioreo?er» k qnite conaiatent with faia altitude 
in thoae parte of hb worka In which hti dnunatlc initinct ia 
engaged; for even in theae he often ahowa leanings towardt 
artistic procedure quite different from that of his master. For 
though in the most vivid and strikiiig momenta of the dramas 
he had to aet he adopted & Irank attitude towards histrionic 
effect, he was nevertheleM nncoMcioualy working under the in- 
fluence of the public taste for tunefubiees and of well-balanced 
design in the less salient parts of his work) and without 
seeming to aim at form so much aa moat of the ItaUan 
composers of opera — hecause he still retained his respect for 
dramatic expression — he presents some of the best examples 
ol early attempts in definite well-managed design of any com- 
poser in the century* Thus, though Cavalli represents most 
prominently the iiistrionic branch of art in his tim^ and though 
it WIS to a certain extent through him that the influence of 
Monteverde passed into France and took root there, he never- 
theless also shows the tendencies vvliich led to the absolute 
branches of music, and in some things furthered materially 
the features which distinguished them. It is probably not too 
much to say that the two tendenciea which diveiged so widely 
in the ultimate devebpment of the musical art are manilested 
in this case in the one individuals and the effect was to 
make him appear inconsistent. He seems like a wanderer in 
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a new ooantry, tfareading the thorny mju ctf an almoit 
unezplofed artistic legion, and trying fint one dtreetkm and 
then another. There were no landmarks, no settled and ac- 
cepted ortliodoxiea, no ruts. The nits ciime indeed with 
astonishing ra])idity as soon as composers had found which 
was the easiest road to jog along; but just in Cavalli's time 
composers hardly even knew what part of the compass to 
make for. Monteverde had boldly taken the hiatrionic kmuL 
He had made np his mind that it was the right one, and 
there was no one with snfficient ioree of character to distract 
him by showing that there might be any other. CavalH was 
not so well off or so independent. He had many very able 
contcmponiriea, some of them more efficient musicians than 
himself. Moreover the public taste for pleasant formal music 
was evidently getting more and more pronounced, and he ooold 
not escape it. It is, however, rather by chance than by coa- 
spicuoos genins that CavalK embodies the embryonic types of 
both the great branches of modem mnsie. As tiie particnhir 
Italian con:iposer chosen by the French to show them the 
hig^hest methods of the Italian branch of the new art, he 
becomes the connecting link between Montcverdc and Lulli, 
Puicell, Rameau, Gluck, Spontini, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and 
Wagner. While, in so far as he furnishes some of the best 
examples known of eariy ezpeiunents in tuneful oiganiaa- 
tion, which ultimatdy settled down into the unfortunate aria 
form, he becomes the precursor of Alessandro Scarlatti, Pergolesi, 
Mo/art, and Rossini. The variability of his attitude is illus- 
trated by his treatment of the recitative. At times it comes 
as near as possible to not being music at all — consisting, as 
in the later conventional Italian Operas, of mere gabbling of 
words to incoherent aucccsnons of notes, supported by chaotk . 
and unsystematized successions of chords. At other times, 
when he is more himself, the recitaliTe is elevated into fine 
passages of declamation amounting almost to free melody, 
prefiguring the declamatory methods in which LuUi excelled. 
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which foreshadow dimly the methods of the latest schools of 
music drama. Taking first his relation to formal or structural 
development, it must be said that he shows much more ?ariety 
and inventiYeiiess In leBpect of desigii than hiter oomposers 
who oomphcently settled into the ruts; and he adopts many 
different denoes to give the hearer the sense of s t ructural 
orderliness. The form which he seems to favour most^ especially 
in Giasone, is a kind of strophic aria of sevenil verses, with 
the same music repeated for each verse. In some of these 
the music for each verse is homogeneous throughout; but 
attainB an appearance of aidaky variety by modulating away 
from the principal key in the middle^ and back to it lor the 
end — sometimes repeating the initiid phrases or the ritomello 
at the end, so as to round off the whole — a process which, it 
will be observed, tends vaguely in the direction of the familiar 
* Aria ' form. Of this form a soiig^ ' Se dardo pungente/ for 
Medea in Act i^ Scene 3 of Giaume is a good clear instance. 
Another design, very frequently met with, consists of a series 
of Yerses knit together by alternation with an orchestrsl 
ritomello, with which the whole begins and ends, precisdy as 
in Monteverde^s Scherzi Musicali. Another curiously organ- 
ized type, which is met with very frequently in works of this 
particular period, is that in which each verse is divided into 
two highly contrasted portions. That is to say, the first half 
of the verse is developed on the basis of one type of musical 
fignresty and the second half upon dedstvely different ones 
which continue to the end of the verse. An ezcdlent and 
even effective example is the song of Orestes, ' Fiero Amor,' 
in the second act of Giiuonex — 
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The principle of producing an orderly e&ct by employing two 
highly oontrasted Mctioiis is illmtnted occamoniilly by hanng 
a melodic p&nage to begin with, and breaking into recitative^ 
or declamatory miuic, for the second half. OccarionalTy the 

root idea is carried out in a very complicated and ingenious 
manner; as, for instance, in a very charming air for Delfa^ 
^ Troppo soave;,' in Scene 13 — which is in this curious form : — 

I AK A minor, triple time, melodic style, dosing in £ minor 
— ^thirteen bars. 

2 Dominant off A, quadruple time, recitattve — two bars. 

3 CK Seven bars in melodic style, like A, triple time, ending 
inC. 

4 B'. Same recitative as before, two bars in G, | time. 

5 C. The same seven bars as C\ transposed to £ minor, and 
ending in A, the prindpai key. 

This is followed by a long ritornello based on figures of 
C, and a complete repetition of the series of divisions above 
given, with variations and different words. 

These primitive kinds of aria often prefigure the complete 
conventional arias of A, ScarUtti, Handel, Haase and all the 
refl» in various ways. The strophic aria above referred to 
ptactieaUy represents the two first limbs of the familiar 
A*BjI. form without the da capo. The da capo is often 
suggested by the recurrence of the preliminary ritornello after 
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the contrasting portion, or by the recurrence of a few phrases 
belooging to the opening passage. Sometimes the A.B.A. 
fona makes its appeanuice complete, but sophisticated by 
an odd iuperfluout repetition of the aeeond limb of the 
fsufpgahtidiaa, oalmig A^^S^ inatead off the confentioiial 
triform unit — as thoiigfa the co m poeer thongfat it was not 
fair to gire A twice, and onljr let B have one dianoe. 
Examples of the complete conventional aria, A.B.A. are 
almost as rare in Cavalli's works as in Lulli's. There 
is one very perfect and charming example in Ercole Amante^ 
one of Cavalli's latest works, which he produced in Paris 
at the feathritiea in hononr of the marriage of Louis XIV. 
The tiro eonftnuting porticwis bef{in as foUowBs — 
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There is an aria in Xerxes^ La beUezza fiigacet Act ii. 
Scene 9, wliicii is of a veiy interestiiig intermediate type^ in 
which the AJB,A, form is^ aa it wei^ inchoate; the da capo of 

A, only extending to a few ban, though quite sufficient to 
suggest the form. It is extremely interesting to observe that 
Cavalli had ideas of design beyond the mere presentation of 
concrete blocks, which is the characteristic of true harmonic 
form. He often ahowa a dear perception of the f unctioii 
of aequencea as an element of design (see £x. iia). But one 
of the most interesting featnrea in his works, prefiguring the 
nse of similar artistic methods by Legrenzi, LuUi, Stradella, 
and Purcell, is his employment of the device of the ground 
bass. There are fine examples of this form of art in' a 
declamatory recitative in Brcole Amante, which are the more 
significant because of the great and frequent use made of the 
form by Lolli in his operas. 

But the most interesting examples are in a work called 
UEliogabalOf the MS. of which, in the library of St. Mark's 
at Venice, bears his name, though no details of the time or 
circumstances of its production appear to be known. In these 
examples he not only shows full appreciation of the unifying 
effect of the ground bass, but also an unexpected appreciatioii 
of the advantage to be gained by varying ita uaual monotony 
by transposing the bass, and thereby attaining contrasts of 
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tonality and pitch. In Scene 1 1 is a kind of aria for Alessandro 
Cesare^ in which the formula of the 'ground' is repeated five 
times in A minor, and is then transposed to C for three 
repetitions, and then taken back to A minor for six r^e- 
feltioiity then to C again for three r^etationi^ then finally to 
A minor again. Tlie following are the initial polnta of tlie 
two firrt dinnona:— 
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CaTalli seems to bave gained in scope and dearneas of 

presentation as he grew older. Ercole Amante is distin^^Liished 
in almost ever}^ respect by more masterly di«?tribiitio!^ of c()m- 
ponent fortusy such as the choruses, ritornelli, and pa s s a g es 
of dedamslion. It is, moreover, peculiarly interesting and 
important as indicaling in broad lines the scheme adopted by 
Lnlli and other writers of the French school, even up to 
Rameau'a time. The sinfenia, the prologue eonsisting of 
massive choruses, the declamatory recitative which forms the 
main portion of the act8, interspersed ^v^th various kinds of 
arias all well devised for histrionic effect, and the frequent 
employment of cbonises and ensemble movements to end the 
acts, foreshsdmr the almost inwiable practice of IdoSSX and his 
followen* Cavslli's adoption of such proccdnre in this cane 
needs full consideration, inasmuch as it is quite as likely that 
he adopted it from the French as that LuUi aciopted it from 
him. The question will therefore be considered in connexion 
with tb£ French devdopment of Opera; at |nreient the question 
is Cayalli's position as a purely Italian composer. And in that 
respeel his attitude in relatSoa to ezpresnon^ vhidi after all 
was the main qualily wUeh distinguished his master, is of 
equal importance with his position in relation to structural prin-^ 
ciples. As has before been pointed out, Monteverde^ working 
in times wlien techiilc|ue and methods of art were total!}' 
undeveloped, struck out, under the exciteoient engendered 
by imagined human situations, mainly in the direction of 
ezpressian; obtaining his effects by weird harmonies, forced 
progresaioDSt strange intervals, tkmxpt and startling accents. 
His chief follower, working under the influence of regularly 
organized opera performances, and audiences alvvajs ready to 
hand, moved in the direction of practical exj)ositi()n. He 
purged out the momentary violences which were necesmy 
to Monteverde, and sougiit rather to spread the expresaioii 
over wider spaces. He sought less to deal witii po^paaat 
moments which startled tiie senebHHies, than to produce his 
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impression by persistence of mood. The case of the sinfonia 
to Peletts and ITietis has already been discussed. The end 
of the first act of Gkuone shows a more vivid and artistic 
preaentmeiit in the same direction. Here the object is to 
create a blood-cmrdling impression fitted for the diabolic 
incantations of Medea. In her principal song the effect is 
obttiined, as in the sinfonia to Peleus and Thetia, by fierce 
rhythmic insistence of a single chord, interspersed with short 
nlences; a process which has been already shown to be 
employed by Monteverde (p. 56), and which, at the other end 
of the stoiy of dramatic music, has a modified parallel in the 
immense Fnneral Mardi of Siegfried in Wagner^s Gditerddm>' 
merung. The other element of effect is the wild leaping of 
the voice from one end of the compass to the other, illus- 
trating the subjective condition of the human creature in the 
horrors of nind frenzy. 

Bz. 117 a. 
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The inteation is quite after the manner o£ Monteverde^ 
though the execntioii bean the marks of more maturity of 
ezpreaiioii thi^n anything now known of that master. The 
solo foUowing this is a hmg and remarkable redtative, alauMt 

every bar of which shows diiitinct expressive intentions : — 
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MX. 118. 
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and this again is succeeded by a short chorus of spirits of 
Uie nether teg^am, in which a weird e&ct is obtained by the 
use of a siiocesrioo of short sentences of seven syUftbles, 
interspemd with absolate silences. 



E. 119. 



1 




I I 
Le ma - ra si ^uar-cin-ho, 



]« pio - tr« ti B\>»i ' za - DO, 
<^ fit • <J J . ^ ^ 



3 



L« mo > li dfran^gO'Do, 



'rtt"ff 



ra • dl U-Do, ca - do-no. 

j I 




That Cayalli was wdl satisfied by the effect he obtained 

in the incantation scene in Medea is shown by the fact that 
he used the same devnce of persistently-reiterated chords 
in a solo in Ercole amanie, which is headed 'infernale/ 
and is on rather a more extended scale than the scene in 
Gtowne. It is worth noting thai Cafalli^ thongh rather 
iond of attempting the expression of the terrible, admits 
both the tender and the hiimonnis. A scene in Qiatone, 
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between Orestes and Demo the stammerer^ is possibly one of 
the first exampleft remaimog o! such an attempt at hununir 
in early opera. After an amunng aoene between the atam- 
merer and Orestes the former singa an aria, and gets on 
Bwimmingly till near the end, when he gets into difficulties 
with a word. Orestea joins in and suggests the word, but 
the stamineit r will not give in, and goes on to the bitter 
end, the point being made ingeniously effective as a means 
of deferring the cadence. A dialogue ensues in which the 
Stammering gets worse, till at last Demo is so completely 
beaten that he goes off the scene without finishing a 
sentence. Orestes then goes on talldng to himself for a 
while, when Demo suddenly puts his head in and sings the 
word that fiad beaten him, and disappears again. The scene 
is evidently an illustration of a persistent impulse to alleviate 
the severity of tragedy by comic episodes, which had manifested 
itself even in the sacred mysteries of the Middle Ages. Such 
episodes oontinued to make their appearance in serious Italian 
Opera till the opera houff e and the Intennezzo came into vogue 
with liOgrosdno and Pergolesi, and rendered them superfluous. 

Before tracing further the immediate connexion of Cavalli 
with the French Opera of the court of Louis XIV, it is 
necessary to coiiHidi r the development of the kind of art 
which ultimately took possession iu Italy, to the complete 
exclusion of the dramatic style. 

It seems that the vivid and startling nature of Monteverde^s 
experiments, and the success of Gavalll in adapting his methods 
to the changing taste of Italian audiences, attracted most 
attention in their time, and has almost iaono[)olized the 
attention of historians since; but iu reality great part of 
the work of artistic progress, and the development of those 
methods of art which became vital to the composers of the 
latter part of this century and the beginning of the next, 
was done by compoaera whose names have not echoed so 
loudly down the windy ways of fame. 
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Various great artmtic centres ministered in different ways 

to the sum total of artistic progress. At first Florence and 
Venice had been most prominent ; but the composers who 
represent the progressive tendencies of the middle and the 
latter part of the century belonged mainly to Rome, whose 
infliiencM^ was In the direction of artistic soundness and dignity 
of style* This influence begins to assume important dimen- 
sions in the works of Michdangelo Rossi and Liugi Rossi, two 
independent composers about whom next to nothing is known 
beyond the works that bear their names and the tradition that 
Rome was the centre of their artistic activities. Erminia sul 
Giordano, the one operatic work known of the first named^ was 
printed in Rome in 1637. It is full of points wiiich bear upon 
later derdopments in almost every department of the art. 
Amongst the most important features are the instrumental sin- 
lonias. It has been pointed out before that the antecedent steps 
to the mature form of the Frencli Overture are difficult to trace. 
In this work we have good proof of the appreciation of the 
exact form in its general outlines. The ^sinfonia per intro- 
duzione del prologo ' is a complete example of the Lullian type 
in miniature. It begins with a massive passsge of three bars. 
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and then breaka off into a free kind of fugal 
four-time^ 

Zx. isi. 
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and ends with yet another abort movement which has the 
aspect of a dance-tmie of the period in \ time^ beginning 
as follows: — 



»t and and / 
VioUiM. 



ard and 4th 
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The ginfonia to the seeond acty compiisiiig the dow movement 
and the allegro, is even more to the point, as the second 
portion has a more distinctive subject and is more uncom- 
promisingly fugal. The prologue is also a small counterpart 
of the prologues of the French Operas, comprising choruses of 
Naiads at beginning and end, and recitative and musical 
dialogue in the middle. The first act comprises a bright 
and tuneful 'aiia a tre^' also a strophic aria in two contrasted 
portions like those described in connexion with Cavalliy 
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also plenty of recitative and a rather extensive *Coro di 

Cacciatori' in six parts, with passages 'a due* and *a tro,* 
and imitations. The second act, as before mentioned, begins 
with a and so does the third, which is the final act. 

They comprise a chorus of soidiersy which is bold and 
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chafacteriitic, with shoats of ^ All' anni^ alF armi, Tantarani»' 
and there is ako a long chonu acobmpanyuig a pastoral 
dance^ a chonu of demons, and a trio for furies. The whole 
work -ends joyously with choruses of zephyrs^ and a ballet of 

nine nymphs which appears to proceed while Apollo ascends 
in a car, strewing flowers. 

In an opera by Luigi Rossi, // Palazzo incantato, of the 
slightly later date of 1642, there are much the same features 
— arias^ eztensiTe and artistically written chorases, snd ballet 
music, but no introductory suifonia — unless, as .happens in 
some other cases^ it is only appended to some MS. that has 
not come to light. In this work there are attempts at dramatic 
expression somewhat in the spirit and style of Monteverde, of 
which a very characteristic example is the following scene for 
Angelica and a giant, which scarcely needs comment, as the 
poignancy of the cries for succour on Angelica's part are 
patent on the face of the music: — 




cru.do chi alpi»«td^ dl>Miar« -n? dd dl ai toa - do.* 




ff • 



Par ti gion • si una vol • ta. 



Abll 



Abll 



This side of Rossi's musical character is much lass important 
than the conspicuous manner in which he illustrates the tendency 
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of the age among the Italians in the direction of organization 
or hmskf and Buanty of style in writing lor solo voices. In 
tlua respect he runt parallel with the famous composer Giaoomo 
Carissimi, who was probably by a few years his jomor,. The most 
lemaricaUe examples of Rossi's powers in this direction are 
found in his elaborate cantatas 'a voce sola,' a form of art 
which attained great vogue in the course of the seventeenth 
century, and was cultivated by all the great composers, in- 
cluding Uandel, up to the middle of the following century. 
They seem to be the outcome of the earlier monodies^ of 
which so much is heard in the earliest years of the Nuove 
Musich^ but of which no examples remain. It was a form 
which, by Scarlatti's time, had become as completely con- 
ventionalized as the aria; but in the time of Rossi and 
Carissimi it was much more free and viiriod in the distribution 
of the component features and much more genuinely musical. 
A very remarkable example which illustrates the extent to 
which composers gave their minds to matters of form is 
a cantata, Gehtia, by Rossi, of which Bumey gave an excerpt 
in his history, but probably did not notice the elaborate 
intricacy of the construction. As this throws much light 
upon this newly-developing feature of secular music, the 
scheme may be given in extenso : — 




AK ^ declamatory recitative of twenty-three bars, and 
closer of which Ex. 125 is the opening phrase. 
B\ f, tuneful — ^nine bars, beg^nmng as Ex. 196. 
C*. declamatory redtative of mneteen bars. 



aacias. 



Q« - lo-ri»l Oh'ft po-«o«p»-«o oel mio «ar 
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I 



1 



i 



a: 



A\ Same bass as but different words and varied 
voice-part. 

I, same basa as jB', but different words and different 
iroice-part. 

C*. fedtatiTe. Same \mm as C^, bat different words 
and different voice-part. 

A\ Same music as A\ but different words. 
B^, ^, the same as B^, with different words. 
0*. Same bass and almost the same ▼oloe-part as 
till last three bars, which are varied to give 
effect to the condnsion. 

It cannot be ascertained when this was written^ but a scheme 
so carefully thought out and so successfully executed is weigfaty 
testimony to the tendency of the time in the direction of ^foftm/ 
and the rapidity with which composers learned to manipulate 

it. Tliere are many examples by Carissimi which illustrate 
the same attitude of mind. One very extensive cantata which 
has become well known by name through Bumey^s having 
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referred to it in his history, and through a short excerpt from 
it having been published as an example of the early Italian 
style of vocal music^ is that known as the cantata of Mary 
Siuart, This cantata, like Rossi's Gelosia, contains alternate 
passages of declamatory recitative and of definite tuneful 
paiiageB, the main Uocks of which are uaed fSor formal pur- 
poses, as in Rosn's case, by retterating the baas with Taiiations 
of the voice-part. Carissimi also in this case makes use of 
a conspicuous melodic feature in different parts of the work 
to unify the actual material. Thus the familiar opening 
phrase 

ax. 137 a. 



All BM-il-nb ahao*! 



1 



ahao*il-M^ahaM»-il 



Is used fragmentaiily towards the dose of the whole work as 
loDowss— 



Slow 



k f f i r f 4 DiL 



This IS followed by some recitative; and the dose. In which 
the phrase is yet again hinted at. Is as follows s— 



i 



Ke qu* • li an - d(S cbe uaool-po in-de - goo 

f*.^ " " — ' — - " ^S>— 

| Bl|y >- 3 — 1 — ^ 
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The doie here quoted entiie aeeiDS also to lUuftnte tiie 

change from the method of Monteverde of emphasizing 
expression in dettiil to the method of conveying it by spacious 
passages, a practice wliich was ultimately watered down into 
the vague generalities of the conventional aria* 

A Tery remarkable example by Cariasimi is a aolq^ ^Soapiri 
ch' uadte dal triato mio corc^' m a manuacript collection of 
compoeitiona for solo voices made in London for M. Didi€ 
by Pietro Reggio in 1681. This is of a totally different kind 
from the examples of Rossi, and ilkistratcs a more delicate and 
subtle organization, in which relation of contrasting tonalities, as 
well as disposition of the component phrases, plays an important 
part The solo begins with a three-bar phrase in G minor. 




[f~p~~l i fST 



which is repeated in D minor. Thia ia followed by a new 
six-bar phrase, modulating £pom D nunor to F and back to 
D, which is repeated, with sundry very artistic modifications, 

in sucli a manner as to return to G and close in that keyj 
and so concludes the first portion of the solo. 
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There is then a middle portion^ 



188 o. 



Hon gl'tea teo«Ta*re qu«l' om-pla b«l • t4 cbo a gol 



w dl 
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modulatiiig to Bi^, F, C minor, and back to G minor, all 

admirably artistic in disposition of the subjects and phrases; 
and, tliat completed, the music of the first portion of the 
solo is repeated, with sundry Variations of detail and with 
different words. So that the whole makes^ musically, a com- 
jdete example of the AM,A, 'aria form/ with the advantage^ 
as compared with the conventional tp^ of Scarlatti and 
Handel, that the words of the first portion are not repeated. 
Carissimi's instinct for orderliness and clearness of tonality 
was evidently very strong. It is illustrated among other 
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things hy his fondness for b^innmg the declamatory portion 

of a work by a passage representing solely the tonic chord 
of the movement. The Mary Stuart cantata begins in this 
way^ all on the chord of G: — 



IM. 




Fer>iaft la • tcUoh'io par • lo, ■••cri-le-go, ■a-ori*l«-fo lui - niit-tro 

gj • ^ 



So does the motet ^Domine Deus^:^ 




m 



There is a very oonspiciioiis example at the begimuog of 
Jqfhthakg 



131. 



— ' - ■■■ ' - 



a toa*di • 4i-ift Do-9>i; 




besides several others in the same work. An example of 
more elaborate texture in Judicium SiUomouii is also wofth 
noting t — 



Sx. 139. 



A m 



i 



The device is^ however, not restricted to Carinimi^ but is 
characteristic of the period. The loUowing cxampk^ &om 
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a fine *cantata a Tooe sola' by Rom, called La TUaa^ is 
aa strongly marked as any of Carissimi's: — 



X88. 




Snch a feature, indeed, represents the unconscious tendency 
of general artistic feeling. Composers were all more or less 
gravitating in the direction of clear harmonic principles of 
structure. They evidently delighted in the feeling of comfort- 
able assurance produced by thoroughly clear establishment 
of the tonaHty, either by insisteiice on the tonic chord, or 
dear alternations of tonic and dominant, or by some other 
mmilar device. Occasionally, it is true, long continued 
habit induced the use of the obscurer progressions produced 
by thinking of music as in the ecclesiastical modes. But 
principles of modern tonality were gaining ground ; and the 
Roman school, represented by such men as Rossi and Carissimi, 
was foremost in accelerating its acceptance, and in estab- 
lishing that smooth and elegant sfyle of writmg which became 
its complementary in the first years of its establishment. 

A matter which had great influence in changing the ultimate 
course of the main road of Italian music was the reaction in 
the direction of the earlier musicianship. The original experi- 
menters in musical drama had been almost utterly inefficient 
in the time-honoured methods of composition which were the 
gbiy of the previous century. They quite rightly regarded 
counterpoint as out of place in theatrical works; and, as 
theatrical music or dedamatoiy music was the all-absorbing 
object of their ambition, the greater part of the music of 
the early years of the seventeenth century is characterized 
by an absence of musicianship which is almost without 
parallel since the beginning of the fifteenth century. But 
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the traditions were still in existence, mid, wheu the first fever 
of the new music was getting spent, men turned about 
instinctively to see if the mundanBhip of the earlier style 
could not be applied with advantage to the halting methods 
of the new. The halting methods were undoubtedly achieviiig 
aomething strange^ whkh exerted the influence of an omni* 
present alembic, and caused the old methods to have quite 
a different aspect whrn they were revived. The growth of the 
feeling for tonality, which was a necessary attainment before 
the development of the kind of oiganization which is specially 
characteristic of modem art-forms could be begun, was already 
causmg a modification or f usbn of the old ecclesiastical modesy 
and an obliteration of their characteristic features; and the 
inevitable result was that counterpoint lost its ideal purity, 
and never appeared again in the untainte d guise of the times 
of Palestrina and Marenzio. Moreover, the secular spirit had 
completely established itself, and the influence of instrumental 
experience in modifying the aspect of passages, and the use 
of ornamental phraseokigy, all caused the part>writing of the 
new style to be more frec^ more f uU of variety and rhythm, 
and more energetic than of old. The old spirit of pure 
contemplation passed away, and gave place to the vigour of 
action, and to the expansion of human sympathy expressed 
in greater variety of detail. 

Among the earliest composers who illustrated the changed 
aspect of contrapuntal writing was Domenico Mazzocchi, 
whose works in the new style have already been referred to 
(p. 60). He seems to have been regarded as a very important 
representativt' of the musiciaaly branch of the new composers ; 
as he produced several collections of madrigals and vocal pieces 
in many parts, which no doubt show some skill in manipulat- 
ing voice-parts, but are singuhirly vapid and superficial by 
the side of the true unaccompanied madrigals of the old style. 

But of all the composers who aimed at combining musidan- 
ship of the old order with the characteristics of the Nuove 
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Muaiche, Carissimi staDds the most conspicuous. His natural 
bent seems to have been towards » mote serious sfyle than that- 
of bis eontemponrieiy and a large portum off bis works were 
dtbcr motets or otber forms of cbnrcb moslc^ or oratorios. 
Tbis Utter form of art bad not been cultimted witb much 
success by the composers of the new school. They were not 
musicians enough to write effective choruses. The attempt of 
Cavalieri in that direction had hardly exceeded the limits 
of a simple homophonic hjrmn-timey or a short passage in 
a madrigal style; and in otber respects also the composers' 
metbods bad been too imdevetoped, and tbenr ideas too limitedj 
to enable tbem to achieve tbe interest of artistic detail 
necessary to make the Oratorio-form satisfactory. 

The vigour of Carissimi'a artistic instinct evidently led him 
to realize^ that music which is not intended to be associated 
with stage accessories needs to have certain artistic qualities of 
its own to justify its existence; and sufficient distinctneM 
of suggestion to define tbe circumstances wbicb are pretup 
posed in tbe story^ drama^ or recital wbicb is musically treated. 
It must necessarily make an immense difference in the quality 
or style of music whether it is inteiideci for the theatre or not. 
Passages which look in themselves obscure^ trivial, or even 
cbildisb^ may become thoroughly apposite and full of meaning 
and suggestion directly tbey are combined with a stage 
situation. And. it may even be said tbat music wbicb is 
meant to be given witb stage performance bas no right to 
be self-sufficient. It exceeds its province and munopolizes 
too much of the attention. The mind is distracted by 
elements which will not assimilate. But when music is to 
be unaided by stage presentation it must justify itself by 
inberent interest of aU kinds, by artistic qualities of design, 
style and treatment, and by sucb dear indications of mood 
and emotion as shall require no accessories or sign-posts to 
show what is intended. It was the fact that Carissimi gave 
his mind so much to forms of art which were not intended for 

MM* M 
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stage presentatioii which made him cultivate muticianthip on 

the lines of the earlier church masters; and it was this also 
which GHive him such pre-eminenct' as a leader in the direction 
of tonal form. He appears to haire been so thoroughly imbued 
with the contrapuntal methoda, tfaa^ even when writing cantatas 
or psalms lor two or three ToioeSy and solos in his oratorioSy 
he spontaneondy adopted the free style which gives equal 
independence to all the parts which make up the harmony. 
Consequently his basses are much more free and energetic than 
the stolid accompaniments of the earlier composers of the nevv 
school, and the whole aspect of hia work is much more 
musicianly. But it impossible for him to escape the 
powerf ol tendencies of his time. The overwhelming influence 
of the secular element of rhythm^ and the strong sense for 
tonality of the modem kind, exerted such modifying influence 
on the internal organization of his counterpoint that the aspect 
of his progressions and the style of the details are altot^ether 
different from those of the contrapuntists of the old scliool. 
The love of simple successions of chords is one of Carissimi's 
most marked characteristics $ and that in itself is enough to 
distinguish his kind of oonnteipoint firom the old style. It is 
difficult to say whether the influence of rhythm induced sim- 
plicity of chord progressions, or whether the dmplicity of the 
chord progressions of the earlier masters of the *Nuovc 
Musiche' led to composers throwing them into rliythms to 
justify their existence. Rhythmic music must inevitably be 
simple and clear in harmonic structure. Even before the 
appearance of the Nuove Musiche, such rhythmic populsr vocal 
iorms as baUette, villaneOe and viUote were much simpler, and 
more nearly like harmonized tunes, than any portionB of the 
higher classes of art work; the voices moved rimultaneously 
from point to point more frequently, and mere repetitions of 
note's and chords were more often resorted to. In Carissimi^s 
choral works the change from pure modal counterpoint to 
modem tonal counterpmnt is strongly peroepliUe. The me- 
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cessions of chords, representing phases of tonality, are quite 
as essential as the relative motions of the parts. Moreover, 
the influence of rhythm extends to the internal organization 
of the contrapuntil whole. The partiiy even when moving 
independently of one another, often seem rhythmic^ and move 
wilih a greater fireedom and more incialve variety of figure than 
the old contrapuntal parts. Ttiia waa indeed no neir achieve-, 
ment of Carissimi's, for Freaodbaldi had given plentiful 
examples of this type of work in his fugues and canzonas ; 
and it is quite likely that his organic style of writing may 
have had something to do with the style which Cariwimi 
adapted in writing hia chomaes. Carisaimi, however, went 
oonapiciioady hqrond him in the direction of modem piactioei ; 
for a great many of faia dioniaea are as directly and frankly 
ihytlumc as a dance-tone. He ia veiy lond of a simple dactylic 
rhythm such as the following from Jephthah:^ 



ia4. 




Also of alternate dactyls and apondeeey aa in the following 
from the Judiemm Sahmamsi — 




X 2 
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Apart hom the geoenl difference of ilyle wlddi is pro- 
■ented by dumd miitie wiieii iliythmlcally treated, there are 

differences in the style of writing for the individual voices 
which are significant. True <x)ntrapuntal writing presented 
a constant motion of the several voice-parts : but when voices 
are made to reiterate the same note there is no way of 
maidng the procedore intelKgiMe except hy rhythnh So the 
appearance of repeated notes or chords is a snre sign that 
the true spirit of the old counterpoint in its purest form 
has been loety and that the secular element of rh3rthm has 
become inevitable. In Carissimi's works this feature is indeed 
oonspicuously prevalent. He does not even confine it to 
send-rdigious or secular works, but uses the device of repeated 
notes in music intended for the Church, as in the 
passage from a five-part Mass: — 



i 



Ho - monk In «z-oel 



sia, 



Ho«an<OA in ex-cel - aia 




Ho • MnnftlneiFcal - lia, 



in ex^l • bU 




m 



f 



3 



This illustrates the manner in which the methods of the 
new art ceased to be confined to the province of secular 
mudc« and were brought to bear on the forms of sacred 
music which were the highest ground of the earlier- corn- 
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poKfs ; and inch features went on Increaaing aa charah oiuaic 
became moire and move debaaed* 

Though Cariarimi waa a more aerknia mnaician than 
moat of the joompoaera of Ida tune, he ia hy no means 

immaculate In taste and judgement. Parenthetically it 
may be observed that he was one of the worst of sinners 
in introducing extravagant runs and flourishes into solo 
aettings of sacred words. He Teiy often did such things 
my ikilfaUy, aa in the loUowii^ cadcnaa at the end of the 
motet 'Domine Deua': 



SB. m. 




and from the hiatrionic point of view the wildeat of tfadeniaa 
can be made appodte and expreeaiTe ; hut limn the defothmal 

point of view, passages essentially intended to show off vocaliza- 
tion are completely out of place, and are only intelligible on 
the grounds so frequently insisted on here, that church music 
waa vivified afreah, after the revolution of 1600, by introducii^ 
the leatnrea of purdy aecnhur art hiatiionically — with diaaatrona 
reaidta to the mnaic of the aouth of Europe^ and magnifieent 
socceae in the north. Cariarimi waa a moat important leader 
in the secularization of church mnric, for he waa one of the 
first composers of church music and semi-sacred music who 
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seemed thoroughly to have grasped the meaning of the new 
movement in almost all its bearings ; and his methods are my 
tnstmctifc; 

It is inteiesting to note that nearly all the choruses in his 

oratorios have a kind of realistic basis. He evidently felt that 
some clear indication was needed to give point to the utterances 
of the human beings composing the chorus^ and to identify 
them with the particular crowd or group of imaginary beings 
whose ports in the drama or story they had to fulfil. He 
therefore adopted as frequently as possiUe a kind of cjaeu- 
latory utterance, such ss short incisive phrases bandied 
from one group of voices to another. He seems to have 
tried to conjure up in his imagination tlie demeanour of 
a crowd in the situations and circumstances presupposed^ 
and to have tried to make them sing their protests^ ques- 
tions, lamentations, rage or pleasure in the manner in which 
many people, moved by a simultaneous impulse, might be 
expected to do. Thus in Daniele the chorus rapidly rriterate 
<SI, s!, sL' 
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So, in Jephtkak, the Isradttes call to the Ammonites to fly 

or yield in the dactylic passage already quoted on p. 163. 
So, in Jonas, the terrified sailors ask Jonah what and who 
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he is, when the drawing of the lote ihowt him to he the 

culprit who is the cause of the tempeat. 



Sx. 139. 
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A similar realistic device is very effectively used in the 
duet of the wrangling women before Solomon in the Judicium 
Salomonii 2 — 



140. 
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A different kind of realistic suggestion is implied in the 
railing chorus of the Ammonites in Jtphthahi — 
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la ooe of the most expressive moments in &11 the oratorios — 
the Mmg of Jephthah's daughter when she is oondemned to 
wander in tlie moonfulnii CaiMiimi oombinei the effect of 
a weOmg pavage intli the scenic snggeitioii of the ehonia 
of maidem echoing sympathetically the moanifiil loiig of 
the exile: — 



Fill*. 




■w * 1 • • fat 
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Such features show the ideas of the new school genninatiiig 
in new regions^ nnder the influence ol a higher and more 
serious mnaidanship. Speaking of Carianmi's work generally^ 
it may be said that he Is much stronger in vocal and choral 

music than in instrumental writing. In the oratorios the 
instrumental portions are singularly bald, flat, and styleless. In 
this branch of art he was behind his contemporaries. As so 
fieqnently happens^ the taste and aptitude for choral and 
vocal expression detracted from the power of instrumental 
expression. His sympalfay was evidently with tlie human 
ekoMnt. His writing lor the voice is generally excdlent. 
In the superfluity of ornamental passages he is on a par with 
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his oontemfKwaries-^BOinetiinci lutUe> tomettmes brilliantly 

successful; but in matters of expression, In toucbing and 
pathetic phrases put with great and subtle sense of aptness 
to be sung, he was the leader of his time. There is com- 
paratively little formal tune in his work, and^ except in 
cantatas *a Toce aolay' not many definite aiias or strophes* 
In this respect also he takes high ground^ and endeayonis 
to make his design apt to the moment^ rather than to flatter 
the ears of the groundlings with some familiar formula. His 
immediate followers unfortunately adopted a diflerent attitude, 
which in some respects was injurious to themselves and their 
music. His great power as a modeller, as a manipulator 
of the details which go to make a well-devised artistic design 
possibk^ led composers who followed him to lay too much 
stress on the foimal dements. They learnt the trick of 
writing vocal phrases, but disposed them into uniform designs, 
which shortly became so utterly mechanical that even the 
beauty of actual melodic detail does not save them from being 
unbearable. 

It is a singular fact that^ whereas Carissimi presents so few 
examples ol formal tune and aria, his two most celehfated 
pupils are specially maiked out from theur respective contem- 
poraries by evident predUection for them. Antonio Cesti in 

about the middle of the century, and Alessandro Scarlatti 
at the end of it, botli laid great stress on the formal solo 
portions of their operas and cantatas; the latter indeed, 
whose position must be considered later, haa through his 
excessive and too lavish use of the aria fonn, been credited 
by supeificial writers with the hivention of it Antomo Cesti, 
who was bom about 1630, and was therefore nearly forty yeari 
his senior, had a great aptitude and inclination for melodious 
formality ; and his popularity implies a decisive gravitation 
of Italian taste in the direction of vocal tune of a formal 
kind. As far as can be gathered, from the paucity of his 
works which are available lor examinatkm, he had no great 
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dramatic instinct; and though his diction ia more glib and 
facile than Cavaili's, he has nothing of the muncianship or the 
intrinsic interest of either Roin or CariwimL His popularity 
probably arose from his works beiog congenial to the growing 
public taste for pleasant^ amiably melodious solo music. In 
some few movements he shows an advance in perception of 
instrumental style; using more figurate and lively passages 
for his accompaniments than are met with in the works of his 
greater predecessors. The passages flow smoothly and naturally^ 
and piodnee the effect of better balance and eas^ by the 
repetition of figures which ate carried through sequences and 
sunple succesdons of chords. The truth clearly is^ that even 
in half a century composers were becoming more fully con- 
scious of the effect of the relations of tonic and dominant, and 
were less likely to be distracted from their use and to hark 
back to formulas which belonged to the modal system ; whichi 
though picturesque and characteristic^ impaired the easy grace 
of design which was obtainable by complete acquiescence 
with the elementary principles of modem tonality. A. good 
many of Cesti's little arias show a conriderable degree of 
artistic dexterity in presenting the essential phrases of 
melody or subject, as is shown in the following opening 
phrases of an aria in the third act of La MofftumimUi^ d'AleU' 
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Though his most funom work wu Onmtea, the woric whidi 

is best known in modern times is La Don. Of this there are 
several versions — one at St. Mark's in Venice, another at Berlin, 
and another at the British Museum. These versions mainly 
differ in detail of an unimportant kind. The most important 
difference it that there li an overture in the Britieh Mueenm 
vernon which is not in eiliher of the other MS8*| and this 
also becomes important became it preaenta another example^ 
like the ainfonias in RossPa Brmh^^ of the general scheme of 
the French overture. There is first the solid^ slow movement 
aiming at sonority. 




then the lively fugal movement. 



144 b. 
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and then a group o! short passages in various rhythms to end 
with. One of the complete arias in Act ii. ia so short and so 
chmctaristic of his style that it is worth insertiiigs — 
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Ear as and the end is lonndcd off by a Codetta lepeatiiig the 
last two ban before B, slightly alteied, as follows s — 
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Cesti'B love of a uaxre and smootilily-lkiwiiig tnne of thia aort 
in f or I time bo great that it beoomea a manneriam. 
The moit important of hia worka winch ia ttill extant la 

the Pamo d*Oro which waa written for great wedding festivi- 
ties at Vienna in 1667 or 1668. It was evidently intended to 
be a very important display, and appears to have been put on 
the stage with the utmost magniEcence^ to which a number 
of engiavinga of the scenes fully testify; and the oompoaer 
put forth die best of his powera. But thia only seems to 
emphaaize the fact that hia gtfta lay rather in a melodic than 
in a dramatic direction. There is a very considerable amount 
of amiable melody diffused through the whole work, but barely 
a single trace of anything resembhng the intensity of expression 
in detail achieved by Monteverdc and at times by CavallL 
Among the noteworthy points is the fact that the work ahows 
some tendencies in the directbn of the French ^pe of opera. 
LuUi, it ia true, had not aa yet begun his operatic career, but he 
had written a considerable number of divertissements which 
comprised some of the main features of the later operas. And 
inasmuch as the courts of Europe were inclined to copy the 
manners of Louis XIV^s court, it is natural that they should 
have taken every opportunity to aasimilate their great atage 
functiona to those of the IVench metnipo^ This ii shown 
in the Porno d'Oro mainly by the overture, which haa the 
regular sonorous slow movement and lively fugal movement; 
and in the scheme of the prologiiej Mliich contains a number 
of choruses for the various nations which were under the crown 
of the Austrian imperial house. It is noteworthy that these 
ehoruaea are unuanally free and well written for aoch works, 
and show Cesti^a musicianship in a favouiable light The 
style of the instrumental music is strangely variable. Some of 
the ^sonatas/ which serve as introductions to scenes, and the 
ritornelii; are in the helplessly stagnant style which was 
characteristic of most of the instrumental episodes in Italian 
Opera in the middle of the century. But occasionally a 
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brOtiant and Tivaciottt movement flashed out from the average 

mediocrity, as if from another sphere. The following ritornello 
of the martial scene. No. 13 of Act ii, is so animated that it 
might have been written by Lulli himself : — 



Bk. 145 

ittaxul aad / 






The composer also shows an miosual amomit of speculative 
enterprise in Instrumental tone-oolonr. For instance^ sevenl 
soIm are accompanied entirely by viole da gamba, evidentiy 
with the intention of producing a special effect. With similar 
intention, a solo of Proserpine in the first act is accom- 
panied throughout by cometti, trombones^ fagotto, and regale. 
Another scene at the mouth of Inferno compriaes a ritornello 
for two cometti and three trombones. Apart from such local 
colour there is a strange absence of even an attempt to enhance 
impressive tStuatiooi. For instance, in the fourth act there 
is an earthquake, and the statue of Pallas tumbles down: 
but the music has not, intrinsically, anything particular to 
say about it ; only when Pallas expresses unpleasant intentions 
to the assembled people the chorus sing shudders without 
words, to the extent of a page and a half of the score. 
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The general impression that the work produces, as illustnu 
live of the tendencies of the time, is that the histrionic and 
dramatic elements, so powerfully emphasized in Monteverde's 
works, have entirely dropped out of the scheme of the opera 
oompoaer's intentionsy giving place to tuneful and elegant solo 
mnric Tlie utmost direct eiqpression attempted is pathetic 
and tender melody on one hand, and on the other the kind 
of bluster and vehemence which is often characteristic of a 
brilliant and vigorous solo for a male voice, especially a bass. 
The tendency is all in the direction of the singer's opera — 
though Cesti still shows rather to advantage in the use of 
various forms of aria, similar to the forms used by Cavalli. 
Indeed, in the structnral aspects of his solos, Cesti presents 
a good deal of interesting variety. The atrophic forms, and the 
forms in which there are two contrasted portions, but without 
the 'da capo,' are here in plenty. There are also many 
interesting forms approximating to the aria form but without 
the bald ' da capo/ Thus a very fine song for Foco in Act iv. 
scene 9, which b^ns with the following animated phrase; — 

■ft. 1480. 
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proceeds by a natural series of p togree a kips to a central oon- 
trsitbg portion and then, to oomplete the fonn, fcsumes the 
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pbme ghren above and f^eats it again and again, Taiying 
tbe poaition in the acale and otberwiae manipnlating it ao aa 
to drive it home. The device anits the worda admirahly, and 

does the composer great credit. It is also important, as an 
example of the last stage before the complete coaventionaliza- 
tioD of the aria. 

The general inarch and movement of things is displayed 
in equally notaUe waya in L^ienzi'a work. Thia inteieating 
compoaer waa only five yeara younger than Ceati, hut hia beat 
woik ia of mnch higher and more maaterly quality. He aeema 
to have been u man of large and bold artistic calibre, and is one 
of the first composers of the century who shows a consistent 
instinct for instrumental style. Cesti often relapsed into 
a heavy mechanical method of writing the accompanimenta and 
inatmmental movementa, laboiionaly aupplying the harmony 
ivithont any attempt at figniative or artSatb detail. Legrenzi'a 
treatment of auch things, on the other hand, ia at timea 
quite remarkably vivacious. He seems to have had a special 
taste for instrumental music, and is credited with having 
reorganized the orchestra of St. Mark's on a very compre- 
hensive scale. In his opera of Totiloy produced at the theatre 
San Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, in 1677, there ia a apirited 
example of hia powers in an aria founded on an ingeniona 
ground baaa; the voice being accompanied all the ivay through 
by persistent reiteration of a characteriatically instrumental 
passage of seven bars in length for the basses ; which is given 
twice in twice in Q, 
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twice in £ minor, beginning as follows: — 




and then twice in the principal key C again. This completes 
tbe vocal portion, which is followed by a ritomeUo for all the 
strings, in which the snlqect is tsken up and worked through 
an the instruments in detail, and finally is given in full to the 
basses again with imitation in the other parts: — 
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The vivacity of this treatment certainly throws the average 
languor of Cesti's melodies into the shade, and marks a much 
more eneigetic and efficient artist. Legrenzi was poenbly not 
■o nady a mdodiB^ but his vocal writing has quafitica of 
manlincsa and aoope, and all the tokena of a thoimighly aeeidar 
style, very siiiiilar to the maimer of Aleisandio Scailatti and 
the masters of the eariy yean of the next century. An 
example is found in another song from the same opera, which 
is interesting as affording an early example of the practice, 
SO constantly met with in Scarlatti's and even in Bach's 
ariaa^ of repeating the first short phraae^ aa though with the 
olject of cstaUishing the essential feaiufca of the subject 
at once In the mind of tlie lieaier. It serves at the same 
time to fUnstrate effectively the vigour of LegrenzPs style 
and the vivacity of his accompaniments. 
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make tonal form as clear as possible. In choral works he 
is :betniyed by this impulae into being too easily content with 
mm pawages of chordSy and shows even more than Cariasimi, 

in the passage quoted above from the five-part mass (p. 164), 
the tendency to cheapen his vocal writing in a manner which 
was degradhig the standard of ItaHan sacred choral music, 
la his eight-part psalms^ In exitu Israel and X)e profundu, 
he. misses all the opportunities of rich effect attainable by 
a complicated network of many voices moving freely and 
melodioiisly. Independent yet perfectly united^ by adopting the 
filtile device of constantly repeating the same dioids; seeming 
to shirk the concentration of faculty which is required if 
the higher artistic effect of free voice-parts is to be obtained. 
His best faculties seem to have been called into activity in 
instrumental muac, snd in vraiting for solo voices. But even 
the defects of his choral music are noteworthy. For they 
iUttstrate the manner in which the instmmental branch of 
art, which had begun by imitating choral forms, reacted 
uj)on and induced a complete transformation of choral and 
yocal music as soon as it became emancipated, and made 
univeisal in church music^ as well as iu opera, the secular 
elements of rhythm and ornament. 

Among the works which illustrate Legrenzi's position in 
the development of art of his time are many eacamples of the 
* cantata a voce sola,* which form ha» been re fe i-re d to in 
connexion with Rossi and Carissimi, and was, as the century 
progressed, bccoining more and more characteristic of the 
age. Legrenzi published many such works (e.g. in a collec- 
tion of Contate e canzonette a voce iola in 1676) in which 
the order of disposition of the component recitatives and 
arias is quite irregular-^eometimes beginning with recitative, 
sometimes with melodious passages, and sometimes widi 
so-called arias. The music of each cantata runs through 
without a break, and is as irregular in its ending as in its 
beginning — sometimes concluding with an ana and some* 
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times whb panages of declamation^ in accordance with the 

apparent requirements of the poems. Moreover the arias 
themselves are very variable in construction. Some are of 
the atrophic kind noticed before in connexion with Cavalii's 
operas (p. 137), some in the familiar A.B,A. form of the 
conventional aria^ aome in a kind of londo form^ aome in 
the form with repeated iial?eay rather like the early dance- 
tunes and some folk-songs. They almost invaifably have 
clear tonal qualities, and are free in rhythm and well knit 
by the use of characteristic flexures. There is none of the 
halting and hesitation about tliem that came from the uncer- 
tainty of aim in the early days of the new movement^ but 
they move with ease and confidence, lightened by pientiful 
semiqiiaveni and ornamental flourisheSy and with bold intemls 
and good dedamatofy accents. The type of phraseology which 
is so familiar in Ilanders works is here clearly prefigured; 
and the impression is given that if Alessandro Scarhitti did not 
actually take Legrenzi for a model, his style and technique 
were the natural outcome of the standard of art which he at 
that time represented at its best 

The name of Alessandro Straddla is better known than 
that of most of the composers before the last quarter of 
the centiirvj on accoimt of his being t|ic subject of a very 
roniHiitic Btory, which may or may not be true ; and through 
a composition of his having been freely laid under con- 
tribution by Handel for his Itrael in Egypt^ He certainly 
was a man of ideas^ as some of those which Handel 
borrowed make plaiuj and there is an individnality about his 
work which gives it some importance in the story of art's 
devek>pment. The little serenata to which Handel was indebted 
is in parts extremely crude. The germ of the 'hailstone 
chorus' appears as a ainfonia in the instrumental form then 
popular, for a concerdno of three sok> instruments combined 
with a concerto grosso in four parts ; and it must be con- • 
f essed that in this form it is not a very effective spedmen of 
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inilmitiental munc The imtnimeiital work tbroaghoot is 
rather cluinsf and plain. The vocal miwic la noteworthy, 

and illiistriitcs the progress composers were making in 
structural principles. The aria 'lo pur seguiro/ with the 
charming refrain which Handel adopted for 'He led them 
forth like aheep/ la in the shorter aria form, like that in 
Ceati'a *Poino d'Oio/ which is described on p. 174, irith 
metely the repetitum of tiie fiiat pbiaae at the end. But 
more conspicuoui than thta are two complefee ariaaj of the 
type made too familiar by Scarlatti, Handel, and'Haaae, 
which are developed on a large scale with instrumental accom- 
paniments, strongly contrasted middle part, and a complete 
and undisguised 'da capo,' Aa thia ia rather rare in works 
written before Scariatti'a appearanoe on the scen^ the fact 
la decidedly noteworthy. The eeoond of theee two arias 
lias also the deric^ so familiar a little later in histoiy, of 
the retteration of the firrt danse of the solo, as in the 
illustration given from Legrenzi'g Totila, on p. 179. 

A work of Stradella's which is more noteworthy on the 
grounds of its intrinsic qualities, is the Oratorio S, Giovanni 
Battista, The genuine musicianship and breadth of treatment 
in this work are indeed remarkable for the time when it 
appeared^ which is stated to have been in 2676. There are 
not only very rigofous and effective soAoSy developed at con- 
siderable length, but at least one admirable chorus, 'Dove, 
dove, Battista, dove,' written in a vigorously free contrapuntal 
style^ with masterly treatment of subjects, and with the 
general scheme admirably planned, so as to lead up to a 
very effective climax* A very interestiiig feature which links 
StradeUa with Li^grenzi is the frequent use of giound basses. 
Stradelia's methods are very rimilsr to those in Legrensi's 
TatUa, described on p. 177. In one very long song for 
Herodias, 'Volin pure, lontano dal sen,' a very admirable 
proc^ure ia adopted. It begins, as though intending to be 
a grouQii bass, with the following vigorous passage:— - 
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Intt tlie movement Is not caiiied out with the strictoefli of 
a ground ba«^ bat gaim a Tery happy elasticity by intercalating 
abort {Nunages in the aame style, which keep the motion 

continually going, and induce modulations and constant changes 
of the position of the bass; so that the whole movement is 
closely knit together by the vigorous little figure of the first 
two ban (winch ii alao tlie first phraae of the voice-part) witliont 
the atiAieaa of a true ground baai. Tlie device is, hawenar, 
evidently a derivative oi the ground Inm, and is, indeed, a 
very happy devekqnnent, and, in this case, well carried out* 
The ingenuity with which the musical formula is slightly 
modified, to enable the voice-part to enunciate the same figure, 
is worth noting, as it illustrates in a small detail the quality 
of Stradella's dexterity. He was evidently gifted with facility 
as well aa ideas, and hia fieedom and frankneiB of gait betoken 
a good grounding in technical woric* This more particularly 
applies to the departments of art in wluch the tranafiormed 
principles of the old counterpoint are applicable, as in the 
choral movements and the solo movements with free accom- 
paniment. In these departments he shows the tendency 
towards that excessive facility which characterized the style 
of the choral composers of the dghteenth century, but sa 
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yet still mainUiins some traces of individuality. In the instru- 
mental department he was not so sure of his ground; there 
are good animated passages in some of the accompaniments 
to Boloty inch tm the brilliant and eztenatvdy developed ba« 
flongy 'Provi pur le mie vendette/ in Oiowmid BatHstai 
and viFacioiis figam of acoompanimenty wbicb ahow a true 
insdnct (for the moment) for instrumental style, sueh as the 
vivacious figure which persists almost throughout the whole 
of the brilliant little song for Herod's daughter^ * Su, su^ su/ 
in the latter part of the same work. 

So, 1X1, ra, aa, la oo-ro . n* • te-mi 

" l II rP i [ T T ^ i rPi BfH i rfJ | .faef3| 

But the general standard of his instrumental work is not 
of BO high and mature an order as the choral work and the 
treatment of solo movements. 

BoBui^ Carissimiy Cestiy Xiegrenzi and Stiaddia taken togdlMfy 
show dearly the artistic tendencies of tliebr time in Italy in 
music connected with the to^. Artistic tendencies whidi 
ultimately gravitated into complacent c o n v en t i onalism, bathos, 
platitude, and prosiness, and all such qualities as betoken 
music- makers as distinct from imaginative and sensitive 
composers of (^enius. But the branch of art which they 
furthered led^ at its best, to Alessandro Scarlatti, Handel, 
and Mosart; and through Mozart, with the infusMm of sundry 
influences from other sources, to Beethoven. The tendency is 
obvioudy towards music which appeals on its own account 
rather than on account of what it is associated with ; and 
which is in that sense absolute. And it is, in this sense, the 
antithesis of the histrionic branch of art, which is interesting 
mainly because it expresses in detail some preconceived idea 
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external to miuic. To go a step further, it may be said that 

such ail attitude leads to the kind of music which rightly 
deals with human moods in wide, well- developed expanses, 
as distirijBniished from such as attempts to deal with 
petty details which arc often insignificant, and, in the 
hectic condition of excitable tempemmentSj inconaequent and 
chaotic. 



CHAPTER V 



atOMS 07 CHAKOB IK mOLASD 

Trough the best and molt serious-niinded eomposen in 

England continued to favour the old polyphonic choral methods 
for fully a quarter of a century after the ' New Music * had 
become a recognized reality in Italy^ the premonitions of 
change towards the secular style were plentiful in this country 
alnuMt aa early as they were elsewhere. The tendency 
towards unsophisticated tnnefnlnesSy simplicily ol harmonizap 
tion^ and definiteness d rhythm^ is apparent in much of the 
music produced In the hst lew years o( the sixteenth century. 
Even the great representative Elizabethans dropped into a 
tuneful and rhythmical manner occagioniilly in such serious 
works as madrie^alf? ; and music for solo voices with simple 
accompaniment is to be met with under names usually 
associated with elaborate compositions of the old order* 

Such symptoms seem moat noticeable when they are met 
with In Church Music, for in that branch of art the ohl 
methods seem most deeply rooted^ and most appropriate. Yet 
even responrible masters of the strictest school were impelled 
by general tendencies to experiment and to expaiul the scheme 
of their art by innovations. * Verne' anthems are usually 
associated with the days of the Restoration; but in reality 
solo mumC) and even the use of the term ^Versus,' is found 
In sacred music of more than half a century eariler^ aa^ for 
Instance^ in Easte's sets of Anthems of i6xo and i6i8« Tliere 
are anthems with solos in them by the great WlUiam Byrd, 
with altematfons of solo passages and duets vnth chorus. His 
auUiem 'Hear my prayer^' in Barnard's Collection^ has a 
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* verse ' for treble alternating freely with chorus. * Thou God 
that guidest' has solos for two trebles, the phrases of which 
aie echoed by the cfaonuu A beautiful example from the 
anthem 'Christ ramg,' for Easter Bay, wDl aenre to illustrate 
the style and form of procedure^ 
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* Taken from a MS. in the hand of Sir Frederick Oosclej, in which the org^an 
part ia said to be given from an old organ book of Adrian JEiattcn, collated with an 
organ part hj Bbbop preieiTed at Gkmoetter Cathedral^ nriaed by Sir P. OomI^ 
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OaoKTm. 



benoe-forUi hath 




Death f rom henoe^orth, Diilhfhim kwre-forth hath 

J-^ J. J J. ^ J J. A ^ 
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BesSdea these examples by Byrd, there are anthems with solos 
in them in Baniard's CoUeetion hy Mmidy, Thomas Morley, 

Batten, John Bull, and John Ward. Some of these, such as 
Mundy's *Ah, helpless wretch,' are in a simple hymn-like 
style. In some there are passages of a lively rhythmic 
character, in the case of a duet lor two basses in John Ward's 
anthem ^Let God arise,' even prefiguring the lilt of the 
Restoratioii composers. By good fortune, a number of mse 
anthems by Oriando Gibbons bdonging to this period are 
more ayailaUe than many of those in Barnard's Collection, 
as they, together with several full anthems, have been collected 
from various sources, and printed by Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley in recent times. These were all written before 1625, 
and of one very fine example, ' Behold, Thou hast made my 
days as it were a span long,' it is possible to fix the exact 
date; as a note on the original MS. intimates that it was 
made 'at the entreaty of Dr. Maxej, Dean of Windsor, the 
same day s^ennight before hk death,' which occurred on 
May 3, 16 1 8. This and the other verse anthems in the 
collection illustrate as perfectly as possible the style and 
methods of treatment and form characteristic of the timet 
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The fcfaes and chonues alternate quite aimply throughout ; 
and that forms the main element of varietf. There is hardly 
any attempt at modulation, except between relative major and 
relative minor, and otiier keys closely related ; and the prin- 
cipal closea are generally in the same key throughout. The 
style of the acoompaniments^ with rare exceptions^ is the same 
as the style of the choral writing, as may be observed in tiie 
passages quoted above from Byrd's anthem, 'Christ rising's 
and this in des{dte of the fsct that the accompaniments were 
often written for viols as well as organ. There is nu use of 
figure, ornament, or arpeggio ; even the passages given to the 
solo voice are hardly more definite in time, structure^ or pro- 
gression than the various portions of the polyphonic choral 
passages. Within restricted limits there is plenty ol delicsle 
and tender ezprcasbn, bnt nothing which takes the music out 
of the eatery of subjective devotional music, by immediate 
striking effects of harmony, or by incisive intervals or rhythm. 
There can hardly be said to be any differentiation of style. 
So far, the essential is the mere acceptance of the principle 
of using solos and instrumental passages, as well as choral 
passages, in church music. It was not till some years after 
the ideas of the 'New Mosw' had permeated Enghmd as 
well as the vest of Europe, that church music was affected to 
the extent of dropping contrapuntal texture in accompaniments, 
and treating solo music in a distinctive style. The final 
acceptance of these methods can hardly be said to ]iri\ c been 
made till after the old habits had been rudely interrupted by 
the Puritan suppression. One of the effects of temporarily 
reducing composers of church music to silence was to en- 
courage the cultivation o£ the new ideas in secular branches 
of art; and in this direction great progress was made in a 
few years. So, by the time church music could be resumed, 
the stale of aHurs was altogether changed s men were ac* 
customed to new resources, and the church style of the old 
order could no more be renewed than the madrigals. And 
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tfaifl 18 how it came about tlmt the great style of the Eliza- 
bethans in these high quarters was neither maintained nor 
transformed by further evolution. It languished and almost 
died out in the leign of Charles 1 ; and in the leigQ of 
Charles II it was replaced by a product which was to » great 
extent the ouloome of the new secnbr spirit. 

Bat theie were olher fonns of art which were in vogue 
before the end of the sixteenth oentary, which were either 
distinctively representative of the new ideas, or else more 
capable of being transformed without fatal consequences, and 
some of these had the distinction o£ bting favoured by the 
Elizabetbana* Foremost in this noble group of composers in 
showing sympathy with the new developments was Thomas 
Motley^ a num of multifiunons gifts, among which the most 
foadnating to modem loms of art u his fianic tunefdness* 
This quality he displayed without superflnous disguise in works 
which belong to the gixtcentii century. His lively vocal 
ballets, which were published in 1597, are among the most 
perfect things of their kind in existence, and as tuneful as 
they are dexterous in artistic texture. The canzonets for 
two, three, and more voices have more in ccmimon with tlie 
polyphonic style; but they too are genially tuneful, and 
often vivaciously rhythmic in detail. Before the century had 
qmte run its course he showed his sympathy with progressive 
ideas in another direction by publibiuiig, in 1599, his ' Booke 
of consort lessons for six instruments to play together; viz, 
the treble lute, the pandora, the citterne, tlie bass violl, the 
fiut^ and the treble vioU.^ They are not distinctively instru- 
mental in style, but they aerve to bring Morley into the ranks 
of the eaifier experimenters in this branch of art. In the 
very next year, that famous year i5oo, when the new music 
made its public and much vaunted d^but by the appearance 
in Italy of Perils opera Euridice, and Cavalieri's oratorio 
La rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo, Morley published 
his Firtt book qf aires or Utile short songs to sing and pla^ 
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to the lute toith the iaee vioL Thm is doubly ngnificuit^ 
as it brings one of the promincDt lepresentatim of tbe old 
style into positive activity in the new department of solo 

song J and brings also into prominence the employment of 
the lute as an instrument of accompaniment. It has been 
previously noted (p. 16) that the lute had an important share 
in blinging the ' Nuove Musiche ' into existence* The same 
instrument seems also to have taken a most eSectnal part in 
the musical revolution in England. John Dowland necessarily 
strikes the attention in this connexion at the outset. Though 
he belonged to the group of belated Elizabethans, the line of 
work he adopted in secular vocal composition was almost 
uiii(jup; for he used the contrapuntal devices and incthods 
— which with them were of pre-eminent artistic importance^ 
merely as subtle adornments and accessories to his melodies* 
With him the modem &ctor of distinct and definite tnnefuiness 
is the essential, the vest suboidinate. His worics therafore 
present the liDeaments of modem part^ongs, with the quali'* 
fication that the subordinate details have the ring of a golden 
age. John Dowland was a famous lutenist^ and many of his 
compositions were meant to be accompanied by the lute ; and 
it is extremely probable that the individual characteristics of 
his compositions^ even for voices in parts, are derived from 
his looking at music in general from the point of vieur of a 
lotenist. His Ismous IM Booke ^ Affree ef fimm parte 
with Tablature fer the IMe was published in 1597, the same 
year as Morley's ballets. He published a second book in 1600, 
and a third in 1602, He also wrut^^ and published in 1605 
some instrumental music under the name of Lachrymae or 
Seven Teares, figured in seven passionate Pavans, set forth 
for the iMte^ Violet or VioUn»f in five parte. His fame as a 
lutenist was very great, and he was successively m the 
•errice of Christian IV of Denmarit, Lord Walden, and 
James I. Almost all his murical addevements seem to have 
been in some way associated witii the lute, though in 
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modem times his dainty 'Ayres' are always sung uoacoom- 

panied. 

Nothinsr is more significant of the chaiige coming over music 
ia thia country at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
tiian the number of collections of ' Ayres ^ for solo voices, and 
for groaps of voices accompanied by the lute^ which made their 
appearance. These collections are ahwvemaricable in many cases 
for the dainty and ddicate poems they contain^ which in one 
instance at least wm the productions of the composer himself. 
AmoiiG: the first and foremost in this field was Robert Jones, 
who brought out in 1600 his First Booke of Ayres of four 
parts w%th Tablature for the Lute, In the next year Philip 
Rossiter, who is described on the title-page as a lutenist, 
hroagfat out his Book qf Afm wet foorth to be wng to the 
Lute, &c. Soon after thi% Bohert Jones published a second 
set, and a third in 1665. In 1606 John Coperario published 
a set of seven mourning songs under the title of Fkmerai 
teares for the Earl of Devonshire, In 1607 a collection was 
published under the title of Sundrie kinds of Aires for four 
voices to the Lute, by Thomas Ford, of which the well-beloved 
* Since fiist I saw your face * appears as No. 8, with lute ac- 
companiment in tablature. There is a second part of this 
coUeetbn consistbg of pavans> galliards, almaines> 'toiesy* 
jiggs, 'thumpesy' and so on, for instruments. In 1609 a 
coDection by Alfonso Ferrabosco came out, containing a large 
number of ^Ayres,' and a dialogue between a shepherd and 
a nymph. In 16 10 the composer Thomas Campion, who 
was also a delightful poet, put forth his first ^Tvvo Books 
of Ayres. The first containing Divine and Morall Songs, the 
second Light Conceits of Lovers. To be sung to the Lute and 
Viols in two, three;, and four parts, or by one voice to an instru- 
ment.' This collection was followed by two more books in 
1612; and in the following year, 16 13, was published *The 
Songs of Mourning, bewailing the untimely death of Prince 
Henry. Words by Thomas Campion^ as set forth to be sung 

nuMT O 
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with one Toice lo the Lote or Viol) by John Coperarb/ 
The words are pot into the mouths of Queen Anne, Prince 
Charles, Lady Elizabeth, Ferdinand Count Palatine, &c. These 
numerous collections, some of them containing a very large 
number of compositions^ represent considerable activity on the 
part of composeia in the new direction. The style of many of 
the iolo-iongs is very much like that of the pait^ngiy aa they 
consist of a very simple unaffected tnne> supported by simple 
harmonies. In a few cases a kind of mdodious declamation 
is attempted, something after the manner of the early Italian 
settings of poems which have been described above (Chap. ii). 
Jones, Rossiter, Ford, and Campion all seem to prefer a lyrical 
and direct tune ; Ferrabosco seems the most disposed to rather 
tortuous and indefinite declamatory paassges. The following 
is one of the dainty dittiea in Rossiter's ooDectum of 1601 
with the lute tablature reduced to modem notation^ without 
any modifications or filling in of the slender hut not inartistic 
accompaniment 
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The kind of lute accompaniment provided for the part-songs 
may be estimated most easily from the following, which is 
the translation of the accompaniment of ^ Since first I saw 
your face' in Ford'a aet: — 




i 




The metbodi of these branches of art admitted of trans- 
formation while still retaining copious traces of the old poly- 
phonic style. They allowed of the continuity which is so dear 

o a 
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to the English mind; and if art had been restricted to such 
branches in this country, Englisli composers could scarcely 
have moved fast enough for the times. But there was a fortu 
of entertainment which just supplied the framework required 
to induce parallel experiments to those of the Italian promoters 
of the ^Nuove Mnnche/ which at the tame time Kmained 
chatacteiiitically English. The popuhirity of masques at Court 
and among aiistocrade clasaesy from the eailf daya of Tudor 
rule even till the outbreak of the civil war, almost compelled 
composers who were called upon to supply music for them 
to consider their art from a different point of view from that 
of the old church composers and composers of madrigals; and 
the opportunities they offered for introdudng solo music and 
simple dance*tttnes and incidentsl music> were among the 
most important inducements to experiments in the new sty]e» 
and ultimately became potent Influences in weaning the cautious 
and conservative musicians of England from their exclusive 
attachment to the noble but limited forms of choral art. The 
great innstcrs who followed the traditions of the Eli/.aliethan 
time did not condescend to such work. It fell rather to the 
lot of cultivated amateurs — composers who lacked training in 
the severer branches of art — and a few who were impelled by 
adventurous dlspositbns and vivid sympathy with literature 
and the stsge. Their productions certmnly compare very un- 
favourably with the compositions of the principal representative 
masters of the time; but they are really of great historical 
interest, as representing the counterpart to tlie first experiments 
of the Italians in genuine stage music, and the first definite 
and undis g uised departure in the direction of secular music 
of any dimensions in this country. 

The difference of attitude between the Itslians and the 
English is very characteristic. The Italians began with the idei 
of merdy declaiming the poetry, and pursuing that aim they 
arrived at recitati\'c, ^^'hich at first was almost devoid of musicui 
expression or defiaiteness of tune or rhythm. The first phase 
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they went through was that of attempting to intensify ex- 
pression in accordance with the dramatic or emotional purport 
of the words or the situations. Composers seemed at first to 
look down on tone^ as if it lay out of the range of genuine 
art altogether; but as soon as Monteverde^s luie of intense 
dramstisatbn proved imworkable as fsr as the Italian public 
was concerned, composers hegan to find it easier to tickle the 
ears of their audiences witii pretty little melodious fragments. 
Then, as they found the advantage of systematizing the distri- 
bution and recurrence of such melodious passages, formal 
tunefulness became the predominant factor in Italian music. 
So^ with them, the typical air was arrived at by a roundabout 
and tentative process; not by taking advantage of the eadsling 
models of tune in folk-muric, but by allowing tuneful phrases 
to appear now and then, and by ultimately regulating their 
distribution on the simplest principles of orderliness. The 
English composers of masque music had a somewhat different 
problem to solve. The masque was not a dramatic product 
at ally but an elegant and artificial entertainment compffsbg 
a good deal of fandfnl poetic dialogue^ inth lyrical songs 
and groups of dances. The interest of the sulject was not 
emotionally human at all, though there might be moments of 
human interest. What interest there was for the higher 
faculties was ratlier intellectual than emotional. The subtleties 
of art, the conceits of lively fancy were to be preferred to 
the soul-stirring story of passion or the deep interest of 
tragedy. So that the stage peilormance was altogether different 
btm the subjects of the 'Dramma per Musica*' It required 
less dialogue and recitative, and more of dauty and attractive 
separate movements. The English composers indeed seem to 
have been almost incapable of producing recitative of the 
Italian kind. Its lack of ore^anizatioii seems to have been 
uncoDgenial to their orderly temperaments, and even when 
they set out withr a suggestively indefinite beginning they 
soon drifted into passages of definitely declamatory style, or 
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passages of lomial and rbythinic tune. From the my first 
*ft deeUunatoiy style of treatment more aldti to the methods 

of Lulli and the French composers of lakT times seems to 
have suited their predispoaitions and the character of the 
language bettei:. Italian recitative consists of passages of tKe 
utmost possible indefiiuteiiess» pttnctuated to an excessve degree 
by ostentatioualy conventional dosss, Itcsnonlybyooiiiteaybe 
called music at aU, lor it has neither eomdineas nor ofganizft- 
tion; and yet in relation to the Italian idea of the music of 
comedy it seems to justify itself. The conspicuous difference 
between it and the quasi-recitative of other nations may possibly 
l)e explained by the greater musical facility of the Italian 
race. Music seems to come to them if possible even more 
easily than rhetoric to an Iiishmanj and they consequently 
take it less seriously than other races ; wlio> finding more effort 
in opressiQg tiiemselves in musical terms, like to feel that 
there is some positiire outcome when they make the effort. 
English composers hardly attempted genuine recitative in 
masques, but what they effected was much more like the 
settings of poems in Caccini's ^Nuove Musiche' than the 
dialogue recitative of the Italian Operas* The first composer 
who is said to have attempted it was Lanier^ who served 
Charies I un various capacities in connexum with Court fies- 
tivitiesy and even in the collecting of pictures. Hb titie to this 
doubtful honour seems to be based on the report of the music 
he wrote for a masque of Ben Jonson's in 1617, which is 
described as being in recitative style. There are, however, 
plenty of vague passages in earlier English music which might 
without discourtesy be called recitative. The line of demarcation 
is ertremely hard to find. The matter will be best undetstood 
from comparative excerpts. 

The following is from Fcfrabosco^s Music to 9en Jonson's 
Vo^nme of 1605, with the accompaniment translated from the 
lute tabluture given iu the culiectiou of Ayrea of x6oy ;— ~ 
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The following is from MaBon and Earsden's music to the 
masque given at Brougham Castle in honour of James I 
In 16x71— 

scisa. 
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Come foUow bm my wasd-'iinf ouUm, Sons and dftnchtolKrf tia* f»t««: Friendaot 
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The folbwing Is from Laniere^s music to the * Lnminalia, 
or the FestiTal of Light/ produoed at Court with the assistance 

of the Queen and her ladies in 1637 



Ex. 153. 
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This type of recitative is historically interesting as leading 
to the style mainly cultivated in the singular outburst of solo 
music in the middle of the centuiy, and to the far more 
important declamatorjr sokis by Purcell at the end of the 
centuiy* The features which mark most strongly the difference 
between the music of the En^ish masques and Hie Italian 
'Dramma per Muiica' are the l3nica1 songs. These are indeed 
'complete but simple ditties, similar in style to many in the 
song books discussed above. Their character is obviously 
derived from folk-songs. The English composers in this 
respect went through no tortuous process to arrive at concrete 
oiganization, such as is met with in the Italian aria. For 
tlie purposes of the masque the tgrpical folk-song supplied 
organization enough ; and, as it proyed, infinitely greater 
ehuiticity and richer possibilities of immediate expression than 
the formal Italian aria. Such artistic little folk-songs seemed 
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to have formed the most definitdjr attractive points in the music 
of the masques. The same poet-composer Thomas Campion, 
who has before been alluded to in connexion with the early 
song books, was conspicuous £or his copious connexion with 
masques, both as poet and. composer; and one of his charming 
little aoogs from the masque which wtm perfonned in 1607 
before King James in WhttehaU, in lumonr of the maniage 
of Lord Hayes^ will serve excellently as a specimen of the 
masque songs. 
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Another composer, who was much in request for the 
compositkm of mnsic for masqnes dniing the early period 
of the seventeenth centory, was Robert Johnson, of whom 

again it is worth specially noting that he is described as 
a lutenist. Among other masques and plays, he ^vrote music 
for Middleton's play The fFUch, for peiformance in 1610, 
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for Beaumont and Fletcher's VaUitUkdem in 1617, and fSor 

Ben Jonson's masque. The Gipsies ^ in 1621. His music 
does not suggest any notable points of development, but the 
frequency with which he was invited to exert his powers shows 
how much the secular line of music was in rogue. All Stuarts 
seem to have had a great affection for theatricals^ and in 
Charles Ps reign the populaiity of masques seems to have 
been at its highest Haidly a year passed without a new 
masque, and even as many as fire are recorded to have been 
performed in a twelvemonth. As has been before mentioned, 
the Queen and the ladies of the Court assisted, and young 
Prince Charles, afterwards ambiguously famous as Charles II, 
probably began his public career by taking part in the masque 
called ' The King and Queen's Entertainment' in 1636^ at the 
age of six years. 

Tlie first oomposeis to come prominently before tlie puUtc 
in this rdgn in connexion with masqwes were the hrothets 
Lawes. William, the elder brother, received £100 from Lord 
Commissioner Whitelocke for supplying the music for Shirley's 
Temple of Peace in conjunction with Simon Ives, in 1633. 
His more famous younger brother^ Henry, had the good fortune 
to be called upon to supply the music for the most famous 
of English masques, Milton's C^snif^ which was first per- 
formed at Ludlow Castle in 1634* Henry Lawes impressed 
bis coHiTated contemponuries very fk^oorably on account of his 

intelligent appreciation of the finer artistic qiutlitles and factors 
of lyrical poetry, which he endeavoured to bring out when 
contriving his music for poems. He reached the zenith of his 
&me later in the century, and his style and methods will be 
considered in connedon with the coUections of songs iHuch 
were brought out in the tune of the Commonwealth, But 
examples from the music of Cosnis will be of service, to 
show that he had already formulated to himself the methods 
of dealing with declamation and verbid accent whicli are so 
characteristic of him, and indeed to a great extent of all the most 
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proiuinent composers of vocal solo music of the latter part 
of the century. Five songs by Lawes out of the music to 
Comus still survive. The most musical is ' Sweet Echo^ fairest 
nymph/ which is quoted hj Burney and Hawkins. It is 
evidently an attempl to combine melodic phrases with decla> 
mation, A mofe diiect and simple song b 'Back sh^lieRl, 
baeky' which is characteristically English. 

£x. 1S5 ft. 





The rest of the songs are in rambling melodious recitative, 
such as the foUowingt— • 

Bb.1SS». 

I 




c r CI I- 



c- i r' c g 



8« . bri 



DA, 8* - bri-nn fair, Ll« - tan when thou art •it.tlai; 



Of the instrumental music of the masques it is very difficult 
to authenticate examples : but the following by William Lawes 
appears to have been one of the tunes supplied for a masque 
al the Temples— 



• Ala 
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Soft. 



n t n \ r 



m 



5 



i 



i 



i 



The maiqiie^ as a form o£ art, laboured under certain dis- 
advantages. It was generally an entertainment prepared for 
a special occasion, and not intended to be frequently repeated; 
so it missed the opportmuty of being subjected to the test 
of frequent criticism. Moreover^ the separate items of which 
it was made up, such as the songs^ ensembles, dances and 
incidental music, were all so definite and independent that 
there never was any objection to several different composers 
taking part in the production of the same work. The ingredients 
were thus prematurely differentiated, and, as in the later Lollian 
opera, the form as a whole scsrcely admitted of progressive 
development. The articulation became rigid too soon. What 
progress is to be looked for, therefore, is in the intrinsic quality 
and style of the separate numbers. As composers developed 
the technique of the various forms of the new secular music, 
the improvements naturally appeared in the separate movements 
introduced into the masques; but the form itself stood still, 
and if it were revived in modem times it would probably be 
carried out on the same lines and with the same distribution 
of ingredients as m the seventeenth oentuiy. The progress 
of masque music was, therefore, at this time a part of the 
general progress composers were making in dance music, 
abstract instrumental music, and vocal music. But though 
intrinsic development was hardly to be expected, the constant 
demand for secular stsge music in Charles V% reign had 
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undoubted influence in establishing the secular style in this 
country. 

Apart from masques^ the reign ol Charles I was singularly 
iuiproducti?e and imeventfol as far as music was concerned. 
It lormed a kind of pause between two markedly diverse periods 
of art^an interim of comparative inaction wliich was almost 
inevitable with a deliberate people like tbe English, wliile their 
musicians and composers turned themselves round, and com- 
pletely chanE^ed the point of view from which they r^arded 
their art. Up to the beginning of the reign, though, as above 
indicated^ there had been many little flutterings in the direction 
of the new mnsic, the influences of the old style were paramount. 
But just at the time that Charles came to the throne a number 
of the most distinguished representatives of tbe old order of 
art passed away — ^Byrd died in 1623, Orlando Gibbons in 
1625, Dowland in 1626^ Bull in 1628, Deering in 1630. The 
appearance of works of the old style became rarer as the new 
influences became stronger. The last publication of a set of 
madrigals is said to have been that of Porter's second set 
in 1639, Barnard's important collection of church music came 
out in 1641; and the only other publications of any note 
during the reign were Hilton's ^ Fa las' 1627, Pearson's Motets 
T630, Easte's Fancies for Viols 1638, Child's Choice PSalms 
1639, and another collection of Choice Psalms by William and 
Henry Lawes in 1648, just at the end of the civil war. 

Amongst these Child's Choice Psalms appear to be the most 
significant and suggestive^ as they present a kind of inter- 
mediate standard between the 'verses' above mentioned in the 
verse anthems by Byrdj Gibbons, Ward, and Morley and other 
Elizabetliana^ and the more familiar verse anthems of the 
Kestoration. The full title of the work is Choiee Muiie to the 
Psalmes of David for three voices, with a continuall Base either 
for Organ or Theorbo, which sufficiently indicates its relation 
to the ' new music.^ The parts are evidently ^mtten for solo 
voices, and though the movements contain passages of imitation. 
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they are very conspicuously unlike the style of the great poly- 
phonists^ or of any of the ancient sacred music. The following 
18 the first part of Psalm x: — 





1 1 h h h^f'-^ Kt-A 




l_f» _fl>f \^ ^ 


-: — — — 1 d urn 

Wlijr iUnil^irt Uwg to f«r oO; O 




-1 1 


Lot«f 


1 



H f 



■I J JJ|^ 



in «te 



f 



t»« « T • «j 

In this the flavour of the so-called 'Restoration church 
music' m already apparent. Child gives even more marked 
pmofii of the affinity of his musical ideas to the 'Restoration 
slylo' by some very quaint and childish crudities of realism. 
For instance, * O Thou most high * ia expressed in the following 
manner:— 



sciavik 

it' 1 ' 


■ J 

0«kna 


^1 J/T^- 










0 tboamosl 
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The soul's ' flying as a bird' is presented as follows: — 



Gantiu 1. 




All the compositions of the reign represent a transitional 
state of things, as if the composers were neither quite oft with 
the old love nor on with the new* Some strong infln jnce was 
needed to make the change of attitude comjiletey and it seems 
to have been the attitude of the Pniitans towaids churefa moslc 
which completed the secnlaiisation of the art in England. 

The Puritan aversion to elaborate music in church had, long 
before the end, been growing more and more pronounced. As 
early as 1641 a committee was appointed by the House of Lords 
which reported adversely upon church music ; and directly the 
war bfoke oat the Puritan aoldieiy all over the country destroyed 
oigaas and collections of church munc; and in due time choirs 
were disbanded, and the occupation of composers of diurdi 
mudc was gone. But, inasmuch as the taste and cultivation 
of music did not cease through the land because music was not 
heard in churches, the attention of lovers of music and the 
energies of composers were diverted into exclusively secular 
channels* 

It seems somewhat of n paradox, but it is an incontrovertible 
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fart, that the PuriUin policy acttd as the greatest incentive to the 
cultivation of familiar and domeBtic forms of art of a genuinely 
■ecular kind. To judge hy the amount of music published during 
the CSommonwealth the country would seem to have been bubbling 
with it* The activity of compoaen in the instrumental bianchea 
of art is described dsearhere in connexion with the general 
progress of music in Europe, because in that respect the line 
taken by English composers was less exclusively national. 
Though it had its idiosyncracies, it was clearly in conformity 
with what was going on elsewhere, and the forms cultivate 
were nminly those which were employed by composers of other 
nations. But the survey ol the state of music generally at the 
time of the Commonwealth would not be complete without 
reference to the activity of English composers in the pro- 
duction of Suites for Strings, such as Locke's Little Consort, 
;vhich were well up to the level of w^orks of the same kind 
by composers of other countries, Sympson's Divisions for 
the riol, and the publication of collections of dance-tunes, 
such M*he Court Ayres of 1655, and The Doming Master 
of 1650 and 1657. But what is mainly of concern here is the 
music which was almost exclusively English, and had litlJe 
connexion with what was going on dsewheie; which drew its 
characteristics from natural traits, and, for all its excellencies, 
never penetrated into foreign countries. Of these kiruls of art 
the solo-songs were most conspicuous. Amateurs evidently 
took to them as the domestic alternative to the singing of 
madrigals in earlier times. It was the means by which 
domestic circles could keep in touch with the ag^ and find 
an outlet for theur personal musical energies at home. The 
demand for them must have been very great, or it could not 
have been worth while for a publisher to bring them out in 
such profusion. Burney surmised that the popularity of the 
Instrumental Fancies (see Chap, viii) drove out the madrigals. 
It is much more likely that the taste for them died out as 
the taste for secular music of the new order pervaded muncal 
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ciiclei^ and that the aoIo-ioDga came to supply their phice. 
The nature and st3rle of these tongs indicate that they were 

not meant, as Italian solo cantatas were, for liighly-develupcd 
vocalists. The cotnpnst rs do not play into their hands at all. 
For the most part the instinct for vocal e^ect seems almost 
defidenU ^ The songi appear to be written for amateurs who 
have a cnltiTated appreciation of poetry, and no idea whatarer 
of the beauty of weil*produced vocal tone. The attribntet 
of mere external beauty of mdody and progrenion seem to be 
regarded as of no account. The sole object of composers seems 
to have been U> supply a kind of music winch would enable 
people with no \(>iccs \vorth considering to recite poems in a 
melodious semi-recitative, spaced out into periods in contumiity 
with the length of the lines or the literary phrases. As the 
accompaniment is reduced to the Amplest possible limits, 
merely consisting of the bass notes, from which the accom« 
panist has to supply chords In conformity with very sparsely 
and irregularly supplied figures, it is obvious that the artistic 
elements are as slender as possible. But nevertheless the 
songs have a certain innocent attractiveness, distinct character, 
and a sincerity of intentioo which gives some of them a 
higher justification than nwny more pretentious quasi-artistic 
productions of later times. They are also interesting as being 
the most elementary embodiment of the taste of the age, 
and the first definite presentation of artistic methods which 
served for some extraordinarily fine solo murie in the latter 
part of the century. The composer who stood hijg^hest in the 
estimation of intelligent amateurs of the day was Henry Lawes, 
who has been already mentioned in connexion with Milton's 
Comm and other publications of Charles I's time. He 
does not appear to have been very well versed in the time- 
honoured methods of counterpoint, though he did attempt to 
apply his ideas of musical ea^resaion to church music. He 
was almost entirely a child of the new musical ideas, and 
illustrates tiie tendency towards secularization in every respect. 

TAMMt P 
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To the modem mind his much praised songv do not preient 
any marited snperiority to the pradnctlont of other wng 

composers of the time, such as his brother William (who 
now and then acliieved quite a neat and attractive lyric), 
and Dr. Coleman, and Wilson. They all had much the 
same aims, and deal with the poems in much the same way, 
of wiiich the foUowing by Henry Lawes may serve as an 
example:—* 



167. 
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Together with the songs, the monologues and dialogue* 
deserve at least mention^ as they represent the same intention 
as the more musical portions of the dialogue of the earliest 
Italian Operas. The cardinal idea of the form is the semi- 
histrionic presentation of some imagined situation under 
domestic conditions^ in which, without scenic accessories of 
'any kind, characters whose histories and circumstances are well 
known to the audienoe, or personified afastractionsy canry on 
poetic discourse in musical terms. In Henry Lawes' collection 
^ i<$53 there is a mmiologue which is sufficiently defined by 
the heading, 'Ariadne, sitting upon a rock in the island of 
Naxos, thus complains ' : — 
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Zx. 188. 



'r r J P~f~^ c c g- 
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bol • low bowvls pit . tfi me. &c. 



In Playford's collection of 1 659 there are dialogues between 
Charon and Philomel, and between Venus and Adonis, by 
William Lawes ; a dialogue between a nymph and a shepherd^ 
by Nicholas laniere ; and one between Sylvia and Thynti^ by 
Br. Colenian. William Lawet* dialogue between Chanm and 
Phikund may be taken as an example.. It ia very slender, 
but it has the merit of suggesting the pleading off Philomd 
and the gruffness of Charon rather happily^ as in the following 
passage: — 
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gonet 


Talk not of lore, all 


pray, bot no ■ooli 
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Can tears pay scoros for patch-ing •ail* 




— 0- 



or mending boat or 
m — m 



cant 



This £onn ol art has its counterpart in the quasi-redtative 
and musical dialogue in the church music of the Restoration 
period, and in the sacred *IKalogi' of contemporary German 
oomposerSy such as Hammerschmidt and Ahle, which will be 

discussed later. Purcell also produced some very fine music 
in this form both in plays and in isolated works, such as 
• Bess of Bedlam/ and * Saul and the Witch of Endor.* 

The methods of both vocal and instrumental secular music 
are more copiously shown in music for the public stage. A 
certain section of the Puritans during the Commonwealth 
piofessed to regard stage plays with as much distrust as church 
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music, and a ban was put upon them ; with the paradoxical 
result that people tried to devise performances on the stage 
which technically finight not be called Splays/ 8o> just as 
Puritan lepretBion of church music drove composers to cultivate 
livelier forms of secular art, the repression of plays drove 
people to attempt operas and other theatrical forms of musical 
entertainment. The first attempt seems to have been a kind 
of test experiment, which was made in May, 1656, at Rutland 
House, and was called by the vague title of 'the First 
day's entertainment/ This was followed six months later by 
Davenant's ' Siege of Rhodes^' for which, if accounts may be 
trusted^ a very laige quantity of music was provided by five 
difierent composers: Heniy Lawes, Cook, Lock, Coleman, 
and Hudson. Several moro so-called operas followed, such as 
'The cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru/ and *The history of 
Sir Francis Drake*; but the music of all of these seems to 
have disappeared. A very interesting example of a more 
characteristically English form of art has, however, survived in 
Shirley's masque of ' Cupid and Death/ for which music was 
siqiplied by Matthew Lock and Christopher Gibbons, the son 
of the great Oriando. The dates given are confused. Shirley's 
poem seems to have come into existence some years before 
the music. Of the date of the latter there can he little doubt, 
as the MS., which is partly in Liock's own handwriting, has 
the following title on the fiyleaf: — *The instrumental and 
vocall muric in the representation at the military ground In 
Leicester fields, 1659/ And at the end of the volume is written 
< finis, 1659/ It belongs, therefore, to the latest period of 
the Commonwealth, and represents its latest standaid of style 
and art Moreover, it signalizes the end of what might be 
called the true masque period ; for after tlie Ivesturation this 
form of art was nlmost completely crowded out by the sudden 
outburst of eagerness for stage plays, in which a great deal of 
music was included, on lines analogous to those which had 
been adopted in masques. As this is therefore the most 
t 
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ingenuously characteristic masque which survives, some descrip- 
tion of the musical part of the work is desirable. The * first 
entry' begins with three ioBtrumental movemeats; the first 
of which is in oommon timc;^ beginning as follows:-^ 



Bx.160. 




1 



The second is in f time^ and the third In f fame, with 
a sort of coda of four bars in f time. The last of these 
three has written over it 'For the Cnrtayne, aire ' ; from which 

it may be presumed that the three movements formed a kuid 
of overture ; and that though the familiar structure of the 
artistic dance-tune is adopted, they were not intended as the 
accompaniment to dances. After the Curtayne tune ^ enter 
Hoste and Chamberiayne^' after whose first discourse there are 
dances lor Cnpid^ FoUjr, and Madness, in four divisions, each 
repeated. Then comes the direction : *The dance being ended, 
this song immediately/ the song being ^Though little be the 
god of love ' ; which luis a chorus to it taking up the last 
sentence with slight variation ; this in its turn is followed by 
a further solo and chorus, and so ends the * first entry/ The 
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' second entry ' again begins with several instrumental mores 
ments whicli are evidently intended to serve as the accom- 
paniment to danceSi and include a Saraband and a ^Death's 
Dance.' The dances ended^ ' enter Chamberlayne and Despair,' 
after whose discomse and 'exits' follow sundiy 'Ayies' for 
dancei^ and a song to the famons words 'Victorioas men of 
earth'; — this group of music hdng by Chnstopher GKbbons. 
The * third entry' begins with several dances by Lock, No. s 
of which is a galliard. Then the Chamberlayne and Hoste 
discourse again, and after their 'exits' follows another song 
for treble, < Stay Cupid^ whither art thou flying ? ' with chorus 
answering. 

The fourth entiy begins with more dance music. The 
directions given are: 'Enter a faune courting his mistress, 
who^ having danced awhile, Natnre enters and recites.' The 
recital is a senu-deelamatory kind of recitative, in the course 

of which are entries of Cupid and Death, and two old men 
and women. The old men and women dance ; then there is 
another song with florid passages and chorus, and a group of 
dances called 'The Hector dance,' some of the movements 
being by Lock, and some by Gibbons; and this entry ends 
again with song and short chorus. 

The fifth entry, which puts the culmination on this curious 
perfonnance, begins as usual with some dance-tunes. Then 
enters the Chamberlayne leading two apes, and calls *Oyez' 
three times. A Satyr enters and dances with the apes to 
the following music, wherein the pauses are liighly suggestive 
of quaint posturing (Ex. i6i a, and 161 b) : — 



Bsc 161ft. 
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Then enters Mercury and gives vent to a long and elaborate 
wloj and holds discourse with other characters. The scene 
changes while the 'Sbyne Loves' approach to soft music. 
Nature has a song followed by a trio. The 'Slayne Lorn' 
descend from their thrones and dance 'the Grand Dance'; 
Mercury has another daborate solo, and the whole per- 
formance ends with a * Grand Chorus' of eight bars, during 
which the 'Slayne Loves' reascend their thrones^ and the 
curtain falls. 

Mercury's fiiat solo in the fifth entry is an excellent illus- 
tration of the peculiar £nglish form of quasi->recitative. It 
begins as follows^ 
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The beginning of Mercury's last solo will Mtre to illuBtrate 
Lock's idea of broad and flowing melody 



I I 



Here are eome tjm wboM . . . ere 



rj beam 



7^ , r?. 



while the end of the same solo is a highly characteristic 
example of the childish experiments in ornaments with a 
intention which are ao often met with in the 
music of this timet— 



i 
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At the time thig work vnm produced, the dutnuitions of the 
State and the quamls of inoompatible parties were leading 
to a change in the general affiaira of the nation which had 
contiderahle influence on the course of musical art — ^renewing 

church music, encouraging stage plays, and certainly affording 
copious encouragement to composers. But in this prolific and 
active period the influence of France became very conspicuous 
for a time^ owing to the king's tastes; and therefore the 
extraordinary devekipment of theatrical music which character- 
ized the reign of Louis XIV requires oonnderation hefore 
proceeding further with the progress of mutie in Enghmd. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH TASTE 



The influence of Monteverde is generally held to have 
puMd iDto. Franch Opera through his pupil CavaUi, who 
wmt to Pbiu in i6do and 1669 in compliance with an 
invitation to produce operas to grace important Court functions* 
But French Opera was by no means the result of mere 
imitation of the Italian form. Its distiuguishing traits were 
always very marked, and highly characteristic of the nation; 
and the features and qualities which it presents when it first 
comes decisively into view are the result of the fusion of several 
forms of French art and traits of French taste with important 
qualities and methods devdoped by the first two generations 
of Italian dramatic composers. The spirit of the dramatic 
material was to a certain extent Italian, and the attitude 
towards the emotional parts was Monteverdian ; but the 
spectacular element and tiie dances were esst ntlally French, 
and so also were some characteristics of the vocal music. The 
preponderant characteristics in the scheme of the typical French 
Court Opera were derived from the Mascarade^ the actual 
record of which goes hack as far as 1399^ when a ballet was 
given m the hotd of the Queen Blanche in honour of the 
maniage of a knight of the bouse of Vennandois with a gentle- 
woman of the Queen s huusohtjld ; which ended grimly in the 
death by burning oi several noble performers, as is related in 
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the Chiomdes of Frokmt. Tawaidi the end of the dxteentii 
century the recordfl of luch entertainments became numerous, 

and of one of them samples of music have survived, some 
of which are given in Burney^s history. This was ^Le Balet 
oomique de la Royne/ given by command of Henry III, to 
grace the nuptials of the Due de Joyeux in 1582. The music 
oomprises some short rhythmic choruaesy passages for solo 
Toioe^ and a veiy sprightly and melodious piece of instmmental 
music. 

mt. les. 
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As specimens of theatrical music antecedent to the experi- 
ments of the Italian monodists, these small relics are of great 
interest, and indicate a line of development of art independent 
of the Italian movement. At the end of the sixteenth and the 
b^inning of the seventeenth centuries Fhmce was exhausted 
by civil wars of the most merciless and murderous description^ 
and was not in a condition to give opportunities for the develop- 
ment of any latent talent in her composers. But when there 
came a lull in the warfare, Louis XIII showed the usual taste 
of French kings for Mascarades. Of one great performance of 
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the kind at Court, called *La Delivrance de Renault/ whicli 
took place in 1617, it is recorded that sixty-four singers, 
twenty-four viol players, and fourteen lute players were em- 
ployed ; and among other performers of high birth the king 
himself took a part as * D^mon du Feu.' The performances of 
the ^Ballet de Landy' in 1627, and the ^Ballet dcs Andonillce 
portte en guise de Momona' in i6%S, and 'La prosp^rit^ dee 
de France/ given at the P^is Cardinal in 1641, show 
tliat tlic form of art was in great favour. When Louis XIII 
died, and Louis XIV came to the throne, the taste for all sorts 
of theatrical entertainments manifestly increased. Mazarin, 
perceiving the liking of Anne of Austria for such thingt, 
enoonxaged and fostered them; and it appean that it was 
owing to lum that Italian performen wett fint bronght to 
Fteia in 1645. The work performed on thia occasion was 
*La Festa teatrale della ilnta Ptaza/ by Giulb Strozzi, given 
partly in declamation and partly sung, aiid presented with 
great magnificence of sta^e accessories. The Court people 
received the Italians with mixed feelings. Mme. de Motteville 
gives an account of her impressions at one of these perform* 
ances as follows: *Le Mardi Graa la reine fit repr^enter une 
de sea oom^es en musique dans la petite saUe du Ptolals Royal. 
Nona n'^ns que vingt ou trente peraonnes dans ce Ueu^ et 
nous pensdmes y mourir de froid et d'ennui.' In another 
place she beenib to voici' tlie impression produced on the French 
of the time: 'Ceux qui s'y coiiiiaisseiit estiment fort les Italiens; 
pour moi je trouve que la longueur du spectacle diminue fort 
le plaisir, et que les vers nslvement repet^ repr^ntent plus 
aislment la conversation et touchent plus les esprits que le chant 
ne d^lecte les ordlles/ The French were much impressed hy 
the vocal ahility of Maigaieta Bertalozoy but were unfavourably 
impressed by the Italian recitative, and thought their own ways 
of dealing with dialogue and songs much preferable ; in which 
they foreshadowed the taste of more experienced audiences in 
later dayaj for the treatment of the dialogue in the Lullian 
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form of opera, which was the outcome of French taste, 

%vas generally much more definitely musical than the con- 
ventional recitative of the Italians. Their preference for 
Mascarades to musical dramas, during the first half of the 
century, encouraged the poets who supplied the librettos to 
put much of the diakigue into neat little TeneB, which lent 
thcmsehes readity to neat little tocbI tunesy somewhat similar 
in general to those which were introduced into the Bnglish 
masques. Their acute feeling for dance-rhythm probably 
had some influence on the characteristic forms of their 
rhythmic songs, both in respect of the words and the muaic. 
A special type of dainty dexterously organized song has been 
characteristic of the French in all times from which musical 
examples have been handed down. They seem to take delight 
In simple dittiesy which have no great warmth or force of 
eacpressioQ about them, hut in which the phrases and figures 
are very neatly manipuUted. For, though a violently excitable 
people, they have a singular love of categonzing and systema- 
tizing in every branch of mental energy — as if they clung 
to the idea that a well-constructed organization would save 
them from the effects of uncontrollable savagery and violence. 
The Mascarades were obviously very favourable opportunities 
for such little ditties ; and some dainty songs from such as were 
performed early In the seventeenth century have been preserved. 
One <tf the most successful composers of this kind was Pierre 
Guedron, who was Master of the Music and Composer of the 
Chamber of Louis XIII. Another composer of the same 
order was Guedron *8 son-in-law, Bosset, who was Intendant 
to Louis XIII $ and yet another was Gabriel Bataille, Lutenist 
to the Queen. Their vocal music stands in marked contrast to 
the histrionic music of thdr Italian contemporaries, being 
essentially rhythmic and definite in form and metodic contour. 
The mere tunes of two of Ouedron's songs from the * Ballet de 
Madame' (which was produced on the occasion of Louis XIIPs 
marriage with Anne of Austria) will be suf^cieut to show the 
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difference bciweeu ^bt Ficndi ftttitiide towaidB vocal iniittc 
and that of Monteverde and CavaQi 
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The intention is obviously more Btructurai than dedamutoiy^ 
and more inteUectual than emotional. The French conipoien» 
if left to themselves dp not aeem likely to have effected much 
in the lUrectbn of paaabnate ezprettum, Theur natural inatincty 
h*lie that of their public, fleems in the direction of gaiety and 
lightheartedness j impelling them to treat even pathetic situa- 
tions with a sort of childish superficiality — as occitsioiis fur 
making something neat and pretty^ rather than ctnotiooal or 
interesting. Their music seems to corroborate the inferences 
snggcsted by their history* The characteristic points of their 
early theatrical music are quite out of the range nf the 
dramatic factors. The songs are dainty moraeb in them- 
selves, sometimes expressing very delicately the sentiment of 
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iindranuitie ivordti but not in the high* coloured, emotional 
manner which was attempted by Montevefde and aometimts 
by his follower Cavalli. But, on the other hand, as the two 

schools progressed, the immediate and intrinsic relation of 
the music to the meaning of the words was closer in the 
French ; and the difference became more marked when 
the Italian school drifted off into the formality of their 
arias and the absolute musical inanity of thdr recitatives; 
while the French school first found approximate expresnon 
of their ideals in the * fine dedamatory passages of Lulli; 
andj refusbg to be permanently dominated by conventional 
ideas, attained a further point of vantage in the works 
of Rameau, and a more complete satiBfaction of the difficult 
problems of musical drama in the works of Gluck. The 
process of the development of French stage music was there- 
fore altogether in strong contrast to the Italian. The latter 
had b^un with vagne recitative^ with hardly any salient features 
of any sort; and out of these somewhat chaotic conditions com- 
posers had by degrees moddled sundry concrete forms, such as 
the instrumental ritomelli and arias. The French approaclied 
the music drama with two kinds of ingredients already well 
dcfiiu'd, in the ballet-tunes and the chansons j and they aimed 
at the definite presentment of their first form of opera by 
amalgamating these with the scheme which had been worked 
out by the Italians. 

The performances of Italian Opera in Fsris, and the f eding 
of Pariidans that the Italian methods in such music did not 
altogether satisfy their particular tastes, very naturally impelled 
the French to try to achieve something of their own on lines 
which were more congenial ; and these aspirations found 
expression in the combined efforts of the Abb4 Pernn as 
librettist and Cambert as composer about fourteen years after 
the first appearance of the Italian company. Perrin himself 
seems to have been the leadmg spirit^ and, to judge by the 
letter which he wrote to the Cardinal de la Roveia soon 
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after their first ezperiment, lie .had fonaed a dear idea of the 
points in which the Italian procedure could be improved upon 

from the standpoint of French taste. He shows that Italian 
composers had been content to set 'comedies' written to be 
recited and not to be sung; and he describes their music 
somewhat strangely for an Ahh6, as 'plains chants et des 
airs de doistre que nous appelons des chansons des vieUes ou 
du ricochet' The outcome of his specuktions was performed 
with immense ^dat at the house of M. de la Haye in the 
Tillage of Issyin 1659. It is described in the collected worics of 
Perrin as 'Premiere com^die fran9ai8e en musique representee 
en France. Pastorale mise en musique par le Sieur Cambert.' 
It made such a favourable impression upon the courtly audience 
that it was repeated several times, and given by special com- 
mand before 'their Majesties' at the ch&teau of Vincennes. 
Unfortunatdy, though there are badj detailed reports about 
the nature of the rousiCi and the poem is printed, the actual 
muric seems lost beyond recovery. For works which throw 
any trustworthy light on Cambert's methods and abilities, we 
have to wait till fully twelve years later. Perrin was quite 
ready to follow up their success at once, and decided that 
the subject of the next opera should be ' Ariane, ou le manage 
de Bacchus'; and he even looked forward to following it up 
with a tragedy on the death of Adonis* But his immediate 
activity was put a stop to by the death of Gaston of Orleans 
in 1660, and of Mazarin in i66t. Perrin and Cambert had 
no opportunity for further collabuiatioii for many years ; and 
Cambert's sole appearance in connexion with music for the 
Stage was with a burlesque Italian trio which he wrote to 
be inserted in the 'Jaloux invisible' of Br^urt, in 1666. 
This burlesque is uncompromising buffoonery, but it shows 
considerable facility and technique on the part of the composer, 
and throws some reflected light upon the standard of the art 
which is buriesqued. 

In 1669 Perrin ubtained letters patent from Louis XIY and 
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authorization to establish tfarougbout the realm 'des AeadSoues 
d'Op^ra, ou representations en musique en langue fran^oise, 

sur le pied de cclles d'ltalic' Perria called in Cambert 
again, and tlie outconie of their united exertions ^\aa the 
opera 'Pomone/ which was performed tor the first time ou 
March 19, 1677, with great success. la this case some of the 
music has survived, and affords good scope to judge ol Cambert^s 
ahilitiesy and of the justice of the chums set up for him as 
being the true founder of French Opera. Unfortunatdf, by 
the year 167 1 the situation had become considerably complicated. 
It is not as though Cambert took up the work interrupted 
in 1659 just where he left it. Lulli, it is true, had n(^t yet 
begun his extraordinary career as an opera composer^ but he 
had been on the spot for a considerable time. His first notable 
success had been in 1658 with the ballet 'Alddiane/ with 
words hy Benserade^ and this and the favour of the king 
secured his having the commission to amplify CavalUfs operas 
with 'divertissements dans^' with which the worthy Italian's 
works were inadequately supplied to suit French taste. The 
situation is also obviously complicated by the fact that Cavalli's 
'Serse' and 'Ercole amante' had been performed in Paris 
in 1660 and 1662; and it is difficult to tell whether the 
characteristics in them which prefigure hter devdopments 
of French Opera are the invention of Cavalli, or had been 
adopted by him to gratify French taste which he found in 
existence when he came to Paris. On the wliole, such 
little matter as there is upon which to found inference is 
rather in favour of Cavalli^s having modified his scheuic to 
suit already>formed local taste. ^Serse' was the first of 
the two works which he brought before a French andienoe; 
but this appears to have been written lor Italy^ and it did 
not meet with the success which the fame of CavalU led 
people to anticipate ; in all probability because it was on the 
lines of Iluiiun Opera, and made too few advances in the 
directiou of French preconceptions. But the second opera^ 
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'Ercole amante/ which made its appearance two years later^ 
seems to present Cavalli in a new light, and it can hardly 
be doubted that this is owing to French influence. It is 
even conceivable that LulU himself had something to do 
with it. The style seems more matnie than that of the 
earlier work, and there are signs of unusual care in the laying 
out of the scenes, and of more definite deamess in some 
di the formal movements. There are many features in it 
whieh became permanent in fVeneh Opera for the rest of 
the century. It seeniis from the outset to minister much 
more than earlier Italian %vork8 to scenic display. The 
prologue, which became such a conspicuous feature in the 
Lullian scheme, appears in full panoply — opemng with solid 
choms^ whidi is followed by redtative, more in the Qallic 
than the Italian manner; these in turn are followed by more 
choruses^ sinfonu^ further chorus and 'lialletto/ with final 
chorus — all of which suggest effective grouping and shifting of 
characters on the stage. The drama proper is also planned so 
as to supply plentiful opportunities for stage eitect. In the first 
act Juno and Hercules have an attendant chorus of graces ; in 
the second Pasitea is attended by a chorus of ^aure e ruscelli/ 
when she sings the charming aria, a part of which has been 
given at page 141* To the aria answer the chorus of sephyrs, 
'Dormi, dormi/ all of which procedure suggests d^gant stage 
effects. In the third act a great number of characters taice 
part, aiiii it ends witli a ' balletto.' The fourth act eontains 
the *Infemale* before ailud^ to (p. 147), and ends with a 
trio ; the fifth and last act has a quartet, a well developed solo 
for Juno, and several choruses — one hdng for eight planets^ 
divided into two groups of three and five; everything pointing 
to gradual increase of imposing stage effect right up to the end. 

The general scheme of ^Ercole amante' therefore, presents 
almost the complete pattern for all the FVench Operas up to 
the end of the century, of which those of LuUi are the most 
successful examples. It seems probable that it was the product 

a a 
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of French influence working on the standard off Italian Opera 

at the point to which Cavalli himself had brought it in his 
previous works. In view of the fact that the music of the 
'Pastorale^ produced at Issy in 1659 has disappeared, it is not 
possible to say how much share Cambert had in laying out the 
ground plan ; but it is important to remember the significant 
aspect of 'Ercole amante/ and the difference of scheme which 
it presents from that of the earlier 'Sersc^' and also from that 
of the only works of Cambert which have survived. 

As has been indicated before in dealing with the important 
parenthesis of Cavalli's appearance in Paris, Perriii, when put 
in charge of the national opera establishment, set to work with 
Cambert, and in 167 1 they brought 'Pomone* before the 
public. This work begins with the typical French overture. 
Fust the 'mouvement grave,' which is followed by the i]uick 
fugal movement. Cambert may not have felt himself strong 
enough to carry out his fugue, and in the latter part of the 
quick movement he drifts off into musical passages which have 
no connexion with the initial fugue subject : but he ends up 
in the massive style which is frequently found in the latter part 
of the Lullian overture, so that the whole familiar scheme is 
pffesented, though imperfectly carried out in detaiL The over- 
ture is followed by the usual prologue^ which in this case 
consists of fulsome laudations of Louis. The nymphs of the 
Seine sing ^Dans Pauguste Louis je trouve un nouveau Mars. 
Jamais un si grand homme ne f ut assis au trdne des Cesars/ &c. 

Xx. lee. 
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The drama, such as it is, begins with another smaller overture, 
and a scene for Jupiter and Pomona, and various mythological 
personages. There are Uroupes de jardiiuer%^ and 'troupes 
de bottvien/ nymphs and ' follets,' and other company suitable 
for the purposes of stage effect* The dramatic element seems 
to be almost totaUy absent, bnt soch dialogue as there is is 
treated with good sense of the rebtion between dedamation 
and muric, and there are occasional passages of fairiy attractive 
tune. The performance of the work was a great success, and 
there was good reason that Perrin and Cambert should continue 
to work together. But there was an unexpected shuffling of 
the cards, which has never been exphdned with any certainty* 
It is said that F^rrin was in debt to the Marquis de Sourdeac^ 
who had taken charge of the stsge effects and appliances in 
'Fomone/ and that he surrendered his privileges to wipe out 
the debt At any rate, it came about that the words of the 
next opera set by Cambert were not written by Perrin, but 
by Gilbert. The work was called 'Les Peines et les Plaisirs 
d' Amour,' and it was performed by the Academic Royale de 
Musique in 1672. What remains of the work approximates 
even more perfectly to the LuUian type, both in scheme and 
. style, than 'Pdnume.' Tiie overture has a more massive 
opening movement and a more completdy developed fugue, 
and the prologue a fair proportbn of chorus. The ilrst act 
introduces Apollo, Pun, and * Bergers,' who supply singers for 
the chorus and dancers for the ballet. The libretto supplies 
an immensity of talk all about nothing, and little or no trace of 
dramatic intention, and in this respect emphasizes the ballet origin 
of the French Opera* As an example of Cambert's attempts 
at tunefulness, the following trio of 'Bergers' will serve:— 

Bs. 167. 
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It was left for Lidli to infuse the dnunatie element and 

complete the scheme, and for this he very soon had oppor- 
tunity. The career of this remarkable man may be summarized 
in a few words. Born near Florence in 1633, he was brought 
to France by the Chevalier de Guise, who was attracted by 
his talent for playing the guitar. He got a footing at Court, 
and Ingratiated himsdf with the King by his readiness in 
producing attracttTe songs and dance-tunes. The King made 
him director of the 'Bande des petits violons' in 1652, when 
he was barely twenty. He oi^anized ' divertissements danses ' 
such as were dear to the King's heart, and found his first 
signal public opportunity in writing the music for ' Alcidiane,' 
to words by Benserade, which was performed with much success 
at St. Germain in 1658, as has already been mentioned. In 
1661 he received the Inevet of 'Compositeur et Suiintendant 
de la Muaique de la Chamhre du Rol*' In July, 1662, he was 
made *Ma!tre de la Mnsique de la Flamille Royale/ and in the 
same year he married the daughter of Lambert, who was ' Maitre 
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de Muaique de la Cour/ Between 1664 and 1671 was the time 
of ballet writiiig^ when among other works he wrote the muiic 
to 'La Frinoeaae d'Elide' in 1664, to ' M* de Pbnroeaugnae' In 
1669, to *Le Bourgeois Oentilhomme' in 1670, and ' Psyche ' 

in 1671. He had practically become the * Inteiidaiit dcs menus 
plaUirs de la Cour/ and quite indispensable to the King. And 
"when the obscure differences between Perrin and his coadjutors 
brought their scheme of national opera into jeopardy, the 
King granted the exclusive privilege of the 'Acad^ie Royale 
de Muaique^ to him by letters patent in 167^9 and with him 
were joined Qdnault for the poetry, and M, de St. Ouen for 
the 'machines.' The theatre in the Rue Vaugiraud was 
opened in 1672 with 'Lcs Fetea de rAinour ct Bacchus,' and 
from that date till his death Lulli produced at least one 
opera every year. In 1681 he was naturalized and ennobled; 
and in 1687 he died^ about the age of fifty-four. He was 
one of the most remarkable exam]^ of the successful 'entre- 
preneur' who ever lived; and as it has never been hinted 
that he was anything but a Oentiley Ids career serves as a 
striking exception to the theories generally held with regard 
to racial aptitudes for accumulating a fortune. He probably 
entered France without a hiuis d'or in his possession j but 
when he died, sacks full of them, with ' doublons d'Espagne/ 
were found in hia bouie to the extent of do^ooo livres; and 
his whole fortune was estimated at 800,000 livres, which he 
liad accumulated mainly by shrewd investments in property 
in the growing fashionable quarters of Paris. For those who 
arc in search of a strange psychological problem to unravel, 
LuUi seems ready to hand. The combination of composer 
and pclf-secker is always repulsive, and the French of his 
time did not find it otherwise. But, notwithstanding the sordid, 
unscrupulous and worldly nature which his story suggests, 
it must be acknowledged that liulli's work is characterised 
by a certain nobility, digmty, and breadth, and qdUities of 
expression which command respect. The comparative absence 
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of triviality and vulgarity may be diaoounted a little by the 
oonaideratloa that trivial and vulgar muaie is a matter off 
development like anything else; and till aevenil genetatbos 
of low composefB had itudied the likinga of the vulgaiett 

and most ignoble sections of society with the view of writing 
down to their level, composers really did not know how to 
be effectively trivial and vulgar. No\v-a-da) s, when the poison 
has got thoroughly into the system of all arts, it is diiEcult 
for the most high-minded aitist to avoid an occasional phrase 
which puta lum in unfavouraUe contrast with Lnlli. ' But, 
to give the man lus due, LuUi did as littie as any one to 
vulgarize the phraseology of musicw Some of the credit may 
be due to his comily audience. He certainly studied their 
taateg with considerable subtlety; and it may well be that, 
though the King and the Court took part in ballets and 
theatrical representations, they did such things in a sedate 
and courtly manner, without romping and buffoonery | and 
the musiCj which is such a delicate mirror fji attitude of 
mind^ paced with corresponding statdiness and show of 
courtly dignity. To modem audiences, accustomed to high 
colour, tinsel, and tricks of effect, the Lullian Opera would 
be quite unendurable, even supposing that it had not in- 
herent defects begot of artistic inexperience and immaturity 
of method. 

In one respect the Lullian Opera is mature, and that is in 
' its purely theatrical features. It was an entertainment off 
an extremely artificial kind, developed on the basis of the 
time-honoured Mascarades, and, as a formal product of pure 

theatrical art, remarkably complete. It was as much through 
this fact as throua;h the pre-eminent traits of Luiii's character, 
that French Opera came to a complete standstill for such 
a long time after his death. The puzzle bad been worked 
outy and^all the pieces so accurately fitted that a complete 
change of attitude was neoesMiy before anything new could 
be brought into the scheme. LulU hhnaelf made hardly any 
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attempt to naj the general plan from the begmning to the 
end <rf Ids career. The typical French overtare, the allegotical 

prologue with its alternate ciioruses and ballets, the dialogues 
of tlie drama in semi-recitatives, the laying out of the acts 
with but slight variations in the order of the divertisse- 
ments and choroseSy are all juat as complete and articulate 
in the 'ThMe' of 1673 at in 'Armide' of 1685. As * 
the type m ao distinely and aa Lnlli'a worka rq^reaent the 
final stage in one of the most important epocha in F^ch 
theatrical art, the outHne of 'Roland/ which is one of 
the latest and best of the series^ may with advantage be 
considered. 

The overture is a dignified and massive piece of work^ on 
precisely the same lines as the overtures of 'Pomone' and 
*Les Plaiaira d' Amour/ beginning with the slow movement — 
the main object of which is sonority and fullness — ^proceeding 
with a fugal movement^ and ending up with another sonorous 
passage. After the overture comes the usual prologue, of 
the usual mythological allegorical description, \^itli masses of 
people on the stage singing and dancing, and short passages 
of definite tune interspersed with suitable recitative, culminating 
in chorus and dance. After the prologue the overture is 
repeated, and then the play begins* Roland, the hero, is the 
impcfaooation of that abstraction so dear to the French mind, 
*]a gloire/ He is the ideal hero of effective and brilliant 
combats, who Is returning txmn some warlihe expedition m 
which he has played the conqueror, to seek the lady with whom 
he was in love before he started. Unfortunately, the lady has 
meanwhile found some one else, ol the name of Medor, to supply 
his place during his absence, and very naturally keeps out of the 
way* Roland seeks her in country places, which afford excellent 
opportunities lor the pastoral scenes and dances for which 
the courtly minds of Plarisums seem to have had such a &ncy 
on the stage. A rustic wedding is introduced^ and, of course, 
rustic chorus and rustic ballet j and Roland sings, while the 
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rustic music is going on, his assurance tlKit he will find 
Ang^lique somewhere amongf the merry-niakci s. But, unluckily, 
the chorus begin to Bing their blessings on the loves of Ange> 
liquc and Medor^ and the secret is thereby betrayed. Roland 
forthwith goes out of hit mtnd, and ainga a ▼ehement aolo 
about being 'betrayed^ Heavens! who could believe it? by 
the ungrateful beauty for the love of whom he had fioiaaken 
his duty to la gloire" * (see p. 242). Furious music is played 
while he tears up the trees and rocks and otlier practicable 
theatrical properties (p. 243); aiul he concludes with a very 
hue piece of declamation, in which he expresses his having 
fallen into the darkness of the tomh, and the state of des- 
peration induced by being croeaed in love (pp. 24^ 344}* 
The act in this case ends with solo music» and it is the 
only act in 'Roland' which concludes without mass of sound 
and crowded stage. The procedure shows Lulli's instinct 
very happily, as it obviutes the monotony of an absolute 
similarity of eftcct in each act, and throws the situation, 
which is obviously meant to be the strongest point in the 
dnunaj into strong relief. A very good point is also made 
by beginning the last act with soothing music^ to which the 
kbdly spirit Logistille steps in to set matters right, exhorting 
Roland to give up his weakness, and resume the paths of 
glory, the music comprising one of the most famous tunes 
in the whole of Lulli's works. Roland, of course, feels the force 
of the appeal, and the chorus join i% and the whole concludes 
with excellent stage effect and great moss of sound* 

The highly artificial scheme of which this is an example is 
an attempt to unite the spectacular and the dramatic dements 
of theatrical effect; and it entaib the employment ol two 
almost distinct kinds of music. The overture, dances, and 
{)rolo<;uc require music which speaks for itself, and the actual 
play, music which speaks for the enhancement of the dramatic 
element. The former kind nec^sssarily tends in the directioa 
of formal music— that is, of music comprisiiig definite phrases 
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of tune and definite passages niod( lied on clear structural 
principles^ and distribution and repetition of such pas- 
sages in some orderly manner which gives the impresmon 
of oigtinization. The latter kind embraces all the dences of 
musical declamatioii and mnsioBl oratofy, and those features 
of art which deal with ezpresdoay with the suggestion 
of moods and emotions, and which make appeal to human 
sensibilities. LuUi's powers are shown by the fact that 
he was absolutely successful in both branches of the nrt. His 
overtures, £or iustancey were so thoroughly well adapted to 
the* position which they occupied, and their scheme and style 
approved itself so completely to men's minds, that they gained 
the distinction of estahltshing a special type, which has been 
commonly known as the Lullian omture, to distinguish it 
from the Italian overture, which was most frequently adopted 
by Italian opera composers till the time of Mozart. The 
form was obviously not LidH*8 invention, but lii.s persistence 
and shrewdness in working it out established it firmly. The 
uniformity of his practice is remarkable. The first move* 
ment is invariably in a massive and dignified style, as 
full and sonorous as the instruments available can make it* 
The type is familiarly represented by the flfst portion of 
the overture to Handel's Meiiiah, The dotted notes, the 
progressions of massive harmonics marching in a proud 
Olympian manner through the jxiwerful discords, are all 
precisely on the same lines as in Lulli's overtures. Indeed, 
in majestic manner LuUi often almost suipasses the great 
Saxoa bimsdf* Handel's progressions aro also much the 
same as Lulfi's^ even up to tiie half-ck)se which procedes 
the fugal movement. As an example of the style, the 
opening bars ol the overture to ^ThMe' will serve very 
well: — 
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The fugal movement was actually the descendant of the 
canzona and the ancestor of the fugues in Handel's overtures 
to his operas and oratorios, and even of the fugal movements 
wluch precede Mendebsohn's oratoiuMu Bat as £sr as real 
fogal work Is ooncerned^ it is somewhat of a sliam* The 
movements are always initialed by a mere snap of a subject, 
whieb n often not systematically answered at all. There is 
no development based on the subject, nor any of the genuine 
features of the true fugue ; but merely the external traits, such 
as the different parts coming bustling in as if they were dis- 
cussing the subject, and a general lense of animation, which 
to the inattentive theatrical audience would have a sufficiently 
specious likeness to the real thing— Just like any other theatrical 
property, which no one wants to examine too dosely. It may 
frankly be said that in such a position an elaborate and well- 
worked fugue would be rather out of place. Lulli's instinct 
in such things was correct enough, and the actual texture of 
the movement is generally sufficiently good^ as instrumental 
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^art-writing, to produce an artistic effect. The following is 
the commencement of the quasi-fugal movement in the over- 
ture to ' Thesee/ which illustrates very clearly the points 
in which the thing is not genuinely fngftl, and the manner 
In which it is made to look like itt-^ 



as. 199 1, 




The baUetHtunee are also of considerable importance in the 
Bcheme, There are an enonnons nnmber of them, and of 
every rize; from a few bars, to the extremely long and 
elaborate chaconnes which nearly always come close to the 
end of the operas. Considering that Lulli practically estab- 
lished his position originally as a \vriter of ^divertissements 
danses/ these dance moFements are rather disappointing. It 
would be abaurd to expect the eprightlinefla, piquancy, and 
▼iTadooB rhythndc variety of genuine modem French baUeta, 
but even short ci that they hardly come up to the dastidty 
and attractiveness of Rameau and Conperin. The habit of 
nearly always filling in all the parts begets heaviness and 
monotony. The effect of contrast between high and low 
passages is but rarely attempted; and the utmost variety of 
colour-contrast consists in having an occasional movement 
for hautboys, tmmpeto, or flutes and bass, alternating with 
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iiMnrements for Btrings. On very nre occamonB the tnovemenU 

are directed to be played with mutes, for special characteristic 
effect in relation to special stage situations, as, for instance, 
to convey the sense of the magic enchantments in 'Armide.' 
Lulli evidently found that his audience did not want more 
than he gave theniy and maintained mueh the aame treatment 
of hit diTertiBiementB from his first opeia till his last. The 
foim of the tmies Is compact and well proportioned^ and there 
is a good deal of repetition of movements and phrases for 
purposes of design of the modem kind; and it may also be 
said in favour of the tunes that they have a weighty kind 
of vigour, and an old-world flavour suggestive of periwigs 
and court dresses^ which is sometimes quaintly attractive. 
As these dance-tunes are such an important feature of 
the works, some excerpts from different characteristie types 
are worthy of attention. 
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The finest qualities of the works are in the vocal solos. 
There are comparatively few vocal tunes indeed and not 
many tuneful paaaages; bat the dialogue ia treated in a 
kind of accompanied dedamatoiy recitative whicli ia a dis- 
tinct variety from the Italian form, and derives its special 
character firom intimate connexion with the French language. 
The degree of approach to definite music varies with the 
degree of importance of the dialogue set. Mere narrative and 
subordinate everyday remarks dilEer chiefly from Italian reci- 
tative by the inflexions, and the happy comparative absence of 
the conventional closes which make the recitatives of Scarlatti 
and Handely and others of the same school, almost intolerable. 
When the dialogue implies omcentratkm of emotion or strong 
feeling, the music rises to a remarkable height of dignified 
but free melodiousness, and is cast, now and then, in definite 
groups of bars. But on the other hand, LuUi is extremely 
fond of changes of time, such as from four to three, and 
vice versA; and in some cases this seems to be done with 
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the intentkm of expreHtng emotion. Examples will be lomiii 

further on in the quotations from 'Roland'; and his pupil 
Colasse adopted the same device, as will be seen in the passage 
quoted later from his part of ^Achille et Pollxene.' The 
r^^uLur form of the aria is comparatively rare, and Luiii seems 
to have preferred more elastic forms which admitted of more 
expresBum in detail; sach as the giowid4ias8 which has been 
deecdbed in connezion with Cavalli and Legienzi^ and waa 
used with so much effect by Stradella and PorcelL In the 
ground-basses he also used subtleties to avoid monotony and 
squareness. For instance, he is fond of making the * ground ' 
of an irreg^ular group of bars, such a8 five, and of varying" 
the position in the scale in which it occurs; and he shows 
great dexterity in varying the expression of the passages. 
However obvious the formality of the general scheme of his 
operas^ Lulli consistently avoided formally in the actual music 
<A the dramatic parts of his works. He caught the intention 
of CavalU in his solo music and improved upon his model, and 
the range of liis power of expressing phases of feeling is wide. 
Warlike ardour naturally occupies a prominent place in works 
that were to be sympathetic to Frenchmen, and warlike ardour 
was naturally expressed in obvious and direct forms. The 
glorification of heroic valour is indeed rather too prevalent^ 
but he deals equally with other moods. He obtained excellent 
results in the expression of pathos, wrath^ despair^ and eve% 
as in 'Roland/ of a violent state approximating to madness. 
It must be remembered that Lulli liad a very different class 
of singers to deal with from such as were available for Itidian 
composers. In Italy the art of actual vocalization had, even 
in CavaUi's tim^ arrived at a high pitch of development. 
The elaborate cadenzas and flourishes which have been de»* 
cribed m connedon with Carissuni» Rossi, and many other 
composers of that order, required a very high degree of 
technique in the singer. Italians had given their minds to 
such ornamental things from the beginning; and the style 
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of their mdodious passages implies an admiivtioii for good 
production and beauty of tone. The mere powers of the 
unintelligent singing animal were more highly prized among 
them than among the French^ and for such their melodious 
passages and tuneful arias wm fit pabulum. The French 
had their ekamtmi, hut the sfyfe and quality of their art 
imply leas respect for mere ringinj^ gifis than for human 
qualities of wit and bright intelligence. LulU calls for 
intelligent declamation rather than for vocalization^ and in 
that he shows more affinity to Monteverde than to the 
school of the later Italians who drifted off into aria-writing. 
As examples of his vocal declamation and his bustling 
passages for strings^ the main points in the scenes in ^Roland * 
described on p. 234, in which the hero eiqiresses his despair at 
the treason d Ang^lique^ will serve most comprehensively : — 
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ImmatiiTe as it is, the standard of technique is much 
more comprehensive than Cavalli's. The music moves \vith 
much more uniform mastery, and deals with everything on 
larger and more spacious lines. The instrumental writing 
ii fnUert and there ie more of it ; and even the cborufefly which 
are eartremdy eunple and homophoniG^ are on a grander mle^ 
and attain thdr cnde more oompletdy. Lnlll ifaows that he 
ImowB what he wante to do where his eailier compatriol had 
been beating about the bush ; and the effect is definitely 
theatrical instead of being sometimes dramatic and sometimes 
quite indefinite. As far as his scheme goes he is a master, and 
writes with a strong grasp of wide and grandiose designs, and 
not like a man hampered by difficulties of detail. He also 
obtains consistency of style to a lemarkabie degree, and 
a sense of balance and proportion which condooea greatly to 
the effect of his wofks as wholes. He was contented to employ 
the same scheme for all his works, but fortunately he had an 
advantage over the Italians of the same period, and up to the 
end of the century, in having a scheme which comprised much 
more variety of detaiL The comparative absence of ballet music 
in Italian Opera was^ in an immature stage of art, a great 
« drawback, because the dance movements in themselves admitted 
of such great miety of fonn and rhythm and style, and served 
as a means of contrast and variety with the vocal portion of 
the works. The method of treating the declamation was also 
much more free than that employtci in Italian recitative^ and 
even the use of the chorus was much more elastic, and more 
widely spaced out. The most essential difference, however, lay in 
the much greater consideration given by LulU and the IVench 
Gompooeis generally to stage effect^ where the Italians soi^ht 
for beauty of mdody only. Stage dhrections, and the idea of 
anything pleasing to the eye, seem almost superfluous in Italian 
Opera, It seems as if it would have been unnecessary to 
have any scenery or stage properties at all. The arias needed 
to be beautifully sung^ and everything else was secondary. 
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But the French Opera embraced much greater variety of 
sources of entertainment and effect ; and opportunitiew for mere 
vocalization were by no means unduly prominent. In fact, 
the Btyle of the solo muaic required oratorical gifts in the 
performer rather than mere vocal gifts — the power to declaim 
and put dramatic meaning into the delivery xather than tbe 
faculty for mere acitbetic beaiity. In both Italian and French 
Opera there were conapicuons drawbacks; bnt it was no 
drawback to French Opera that opportunities for mere vocaliza- 
tion were kept in their proper proportion. Indeed, it was just 
because tbe dramatic part of I^rench Opera was not restricted 
by a conventianal obligation to flatter the vanity of mere 
aingera that it proved capable of ezpaniion and devdopment 
when tbe purely apectacular part of the peflormance was 
cleared out of the way. Tbe mere nngeta* opera baa pioved 
utterly impoaaible. So far from improving after the days of 
Scarlatti and Handel, it became intrinsically worse and m orse ; 
and if the infenncos are trustworthy, even the art of mere 
warbling has rather receded than advanced since those days. 
Italian Opera, aa it had become stereotyped by the end of 
the aeventeentb centuiy^ almoat precluded the dramatic and 
human intereat which ia eaaential to thinga produced on the 
atage. The French Opera ultimately expanded splendidly 
because room for human interest and dramatic expression was 
amply provided. But this ultimate development wl.s not due 
for a long while, and after LuUi*8 death in 1687 progress was 
totally stopped by qualities of French taste which stood in the 
way of the dramatic effect* The blame of the complete stand- 
ittll which ensued ia generally put upon him. French muaiciana 
were naturally extremely jealous of Us pre-eminence $ and it 
baa commonly been said that the conspicuoua astuteneaa with 
which he kept the operatic fidd all to himself prevented any 
other composers from learning the special business of writing 
music fit for the stage. But in this particular LuUi may be fairly 
exoneiated* It was not the disposition of Lulii, but the circum- 
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acribed sc^me of tbe opera that was acceptable at Court, 

which precluded progress. Lulli indeed gave one French com- 
poser ample opportunities to learn all about writing operatic 
music. For there is no doubt that he shifted a great deal of 
the more tedious part of his work as a composer to his pupil 
Colasse, who is rqported to have cairied ont such details as 
the aconng of baDet-tunes and aocompaniments of which LuSi 
only gave general indicatinnsl Colasse indeed completed the 
opera 'AcUUe et Fdliz^e/ of which Lulfi had only finiriied 
the first act when he died ; and he completed it in a manner 
which showed that he was an efficient musician, and quite 
capable of imitating Lulli's style consistently. And the very 
point in which he seems pnuninently to depart from tbe 
steraotyped lines of the ayerage Lullian Opera is in the 
endeavour to produce his effect at the end of the work 
by genuinely human ^f^A dramatic w^fftn n, ff^f ifny l of de- 
pending as usual on the Uare of ballety chortt% and general 
combination of stage appliances to make an imporing finish^ 
he makes the whole interest depend on the patlietic death of 
Polixene, with scarcely any accessory beyond sincere musical 
expression to enhance the eftect. The passage is as follows : — 

Et. 173. 
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It is possible that the idea was borrowed from the fine 
conclusion of Armide, in which also the heroine is left alone 
on the stage. At any rate^ the passage shows genuine dranaatic 
instiiict* But Colanc^ lor all bis tnining and this prool of 
liiioeie intentioii, made no pfominent mark upon the story 
of French Opera. 

There was, howcrer, one composer of the time whose work 
demands some consideration, as his failure to carry out good 
intentions is undoubtedly very significant, and helps to the 
formation of a just estimate of the causes of French unpro- 
gressi?enes8 at this time. 

Chaipentier's M^eUe is said to have been the one ooospiciMnui 
attempt daring the last decade of the serenteenth eentniy to 
break through the trammels of obetmctive traditions and infuse 
some dmmatic life into the French Opera of that time; and 
it is said to have been a failure mainly on account of its most 
estimable qualities. Charpentier was evidently a composer of 
real ability: a more finished musician than Lulli, and gifted 
with dramatic insight and enteiprise; so it Is worth while to 
consider his work in detail. 
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It begins with the usual ' Lullian ' overture, comprising the 
iDAssive slow moyement and the lively fugal movement^ and 
a ihort alovr pasnge at the end. Then follows the ntual 
prdlogae, with the typical 'troupes de peaplet, det Borgen 
hMUptM,* fte. And it beoomet inttanlly apparent that some 
ell the mmt abioid tiaditiona, aoch as made their iqppeannee 
in Cambert*! works, are as conspicuous as efer. The ' chef du 
peuple ' sings an address banning — 

'Looifl €st tiiomphant, tout eMs k m puianaee/ 
and ending— 



hty dss honaean dlgneB de sea granda exploits, 
Qni coMseTCiit le nom dn plus pnimni des Bofi.' 



The choms take np the exhibiating words in a s^le which 
the quotation of treUe and bass parte will sliow to be exactly 
in LnllPs manner:— 



. 174. 



in 



Lou - is est tri • om • pboot, tout o6do k aa, puu ■ &jin - c«, he 




This is followed by an air invoking * Victoire/ who arrives and 
sings ^Depuis longtemps la France est men s^jour/ &c. La 
Gloire and Bellona jom in^ and then there is a short chorus. 
Then foUow a kmre and canarieSi songs of ^beigers' with 
hautboy accompaniment^ a minnet en rondeau^ pa ss ep ied, and 
a Ug cilomsy and the prologue ends, as in LnUi's opera, with 
a repetition off the oferture. After all this sbsoidly umlevant 
preliminary, in which everything is upon the usual lines, enteis 
Medea, already in a violently bad humour; and with this sudden 
transition from fulsome adoration of Louis XIV and French 
self-congratulations to the atmosphere of the most lurid of 
Greek tragediei^ act i begins. 
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Medea addresses the usual friend on the sabject of her 

wrongs, implying that Jason wants to get rid of her in faTonr 
of Creusa. The music is on the whole of hetter quality than 
Lulli's, the declamatory passages being better modelled and 
more melodious without losing their oratorical effect; but the 
method and manner are much the same, as is also the style 
ol the music expressbg agitation, which is very much Mice 
the music e]q»re8sfaig the fury of Roland in similar orcum- 
stances when deserted by Angelique (see p. 242). The following 
passage is interesting both on this account, and because 
it shows an approximation to familiar modem methods 
in the treatment of the string accompaniment to the solo 
voice : — 
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On the whole the scene presages well for Charpentier's 
execution of his dramatic purposes^ and what follows is also 
musically to the point, oonaistuig of airs in a pleasantly French 
ttyk lor Jaaon, with more carefully written aooompanimenta 
than was usual with LuUi, fiut then the old conventions peep 
in. There is a eboros of Corinthians, the artificial purpose 
of which k clenerly disguised by its being sung 'derri^re le 
th^&tre/ And from that point the first act goes off practically 
into mere theatrical effect. There is a good deal of dialogue 
now and then, but the main features of the proceedings are 
a very noisy and animated fanfare of trumpets and drums, 



ivs. 



Two 



noisy choruses of Argives and Corinthians, and finally a scries 
of ballet dances for the same Argives and Corinthians, which 
are excellent in themselves and display some idea of variety of 
orchestration, Imt completely extinguish the dramatic interest 
of the act 

The second act is dramatically more futile stilL It begins 

with dialogue between Medea and Creon, and a recitative by 
Medea, which is interesting on account of its accompaniment 
of strings and 'flutes allemandes' used with distinct intention 
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to obUlin variety of orchestral colour. After a little more 
explanatory dialogue begins an elaborate ballet. An Argive 
appears in the guise of the god of Love, with a chorus of 
Captives of love of diverse nations. *Une Italienne' sings 
a tong about love^ in Italian, and evidently in imitation of the 
Italian style^ ahnoat indeed an aria« And with aimilar abanrd 
appendages to the drama of Medea, act ii conies to an end. 

Act iii ia much more oonaiatent. There are mtenrlews 
between Medea and Orontes, between Medea and Jason ; and 
then an incantation sctiic by Medea alone, in which she 
summons the 'noir^ fiUes du Styx, divinit^s terribles,' in 
well-conceived musical terms. But the opportunity must not 
he miaeed, and, by way of conclusion to the savage utterances 
of the demons of Vengeance and Jealousy, they dance a ballet 
to end the act. Act ir is on much the same Unm, but keeps 
to tiie subject better. There is dialogue for Medea and 
Orontes, and animated music of Combatants, and dances for 
*Fant6me8,' and it ends with music which implies that some- 
thing serious and gruesome is going on. Act v keeps to the 
point best of ail* Medea is successfully employing her powers 
ofeviL She expresses her intention to destroy her own children 
because they are also Jason's» A chorus of Corinthians es^ress 
their mournful feelings over the ruin she has brought on 
Corinth. Creusa is brought on in torments, and, addressing 
Jason in broken accents, dies. Jason left alone exclaims, 
^Elle est morte, courons a lu vengeance.* But his intentions 
are rendered futile by the appearance of Medea 'en Tair^ 
mocking him ; and it is to be presumed that she disappeared 
in the tlieatrical heavens with the words, ^Pkure i jamais les 
mauz que ta flamme a cans^^ Tiie violins then rush about m 
much the same manner as on previous occasions, both in LuUi^s 
work and the present, and the tragedy comes to an end ; Jason 
and the rest who are left on earth no doubt making a tableau. 

There are undoubtedly a good many things which in detail 
show an advance upon LuUi's work. Charpentier was said 
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to be a great admirer of the Italian composers, especially of 
Carissimi^ and this possibly accountr^ for the absurdity of his 
introducing an Italian song ia the awing oi the development 
of a Greek tragedy; it alio expbuns the good style and 
melodioiisiietB of his vocal writing. In the treatment of the 
inatnimenta there is a great deal more caiefid woA, hoth m 
aocompanimenta and independent movementSy than in Lulu's 
operas, and there is more genuine feeling for instrumental style 
and effect. The attempt to express the essentially dramatic 
moments more vividly may po8sil)ly have been one of the 
causes ol failure; lor the importation ot human feeling into the 
scheme in rincerer moments threw the preposterous artifidality 
of the ballet acenesy with the capttvea of the god of Juove and 
dancing demona ol Yengeance and Jealousy, into the more 
grotesque relieL Sincere dramatic development could not exist 
with such adjuncts ; and through their inherent antagonism this 
form of art lumg poised for a few swift-passing years, while 
it still seemed uncertain whether the elementary principle of 
the Mascarades (from which this form of opera grew) was still 
to pievailx or whether the true genius of the drama was to bend 
the ornamental acccasoriet to its will and put them in their 
proper subovdmation — ^osuig the haUet aa part of, and reinfmce- 
ment of, tiie characteristic pluMca of a drama, and aboliahing 
all those ornamental featiu^s which had nothing whatever to do 
with the story. But the attainment of this ideal was not due 
for a long while. Charpentier-s work is most instructive as 
representing the antagonism of the dramatic principle and the 
'Maacarade' principle more completely than any other work 
of the period; and tlie failure to remedy the existing atate 
of ossification being patent on the face of the work, notwitb>» 
standing many great merits, It seems perfectly consistent that 
attempts to make further progress should have been deferred, 
and that composers should have returned to the ruts, merely 
contenting themselves with improving the texture of tiieir work 
in detail. Three typical works by three pf the most successful 
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composers of France made their appearance just at the end of 
the century. These are the * Venus and Adonis' of Desmareta 
(1662-1741), which was brought out in 1697 ; the * Amadis de 
Grece' by Des Touches, which came out in 1699; and the 
* Hesione ' of Campra { 1 660-1 744), which was produced in 1 700. 
These composers were in the prime of their artistic vigour, good • 
musicians, and not without invention; but the mark of the | 
conventional form is so strong in them that their works might | 
almost be taken for variations on the scheme of Lulli. There ' 
are the usual irrelevancies, the usual transparent artifices to 
get in the * divertissements danses,' the usual type of passages 
to express agitation, the usual predominance of stage effect 
over dramatic effect. Campra, it is true, proved more gifted in 
the direction of tunefulness than his fellows ; and this element, 
which, in its French elegance, was somewhat deficient in Lulli's 
work, was a department in which progress in detail was dis- ' 
cemible. But most of this progress belongs to the eighteenth 
century. The seventeenth century had witnessed the trans- 
formation of the Mascarades by fusion with Italian elements of 
dramatic music, into the extremely artificial form of French 
Opera in vogue at the court of Louis XIV. The establishment 
of this form, in which the taste of the court was so carefully 
considered, was ultimately due to Lulli ; he set his impress upon 
it in detail as in general design — in style and artistic method 
as in structure. His successors improved upon his somewhat 
crude and uncouth manner in mere matter of polish and facility 
of style, but they did not succeed in expanding the scheme, or 
in presenting to the world anything which gave the assurance 
of an original personality. Lulli in this particular stands con- 
spicuous among the composers of the century; and when the 
century ended it left the courtly audiences of Paris still staring 
at his achievements, and composers in other countries as well 
as in France vainly endeavouring to imitate him, and failing 
to build anything permanent upon the scheme and methods 
which his unvarying persistence had exhausted. 



CHAPTER Vn 



BNOLIBH MtTSIC AFTKB THB COMMONWEALTH 



By the end of the Commonwealth the secularization of 
mtuical art in England was complete. Short as the time 
lince the king's death had been> it was suffident to eatablish 
the new style so completely that a return to the old polyphonic 
methodsy pure and simple, or to the style of the pure refiecttve 
church music, was imposriUe. Lyrical songs had taken the 
place of madriirals in the favour of domestic amateurs, dance- 
tunes and Biiitcs hnd taken the place of the imitations of choral 
forms of art for instruments, and church music of the old 
order had ceased. So when the obvious prematurity of Puritan 
experiments in democratic government drove men to renve 
the monarchical tcaditum with whatever semhUmce o! a king 
they could get, the return of a Stuart and tiie widening of 
the sphere of possible musical activity merely expanded the 
field which was already being vigorously cultivated by the new 
order of fteculur composers. The very levity of the irresponsible 
monarch furthered the movement to which the Puritans had 
given 80 paradoxical a push. The paradox was indeed main- 
tained and accentuated in the new order of thmgs. For while 
the effect of excessive Puritanism had been to confirm the 
new style of secular music, Charles IPs taste for things 
secular had most effect in the range of church music The re- 
action in favour of the old gchtme of £uglisii life and of things 
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which were chafaeteiiBttc of it, bvoaght into great 

ctpecially thofe things which the Puritans had suppressed. 

In connexion with music the things which had suffered most 
were church music and church establishments ; so it uaturally 
followed that the reaction made church music the most promi> 
nent feature in the field of English art. But the king's tastes 
combined with the tendencies of the day to make it quite a 
different thing hvm what it had been before the reign of Ua 
&ther« Chailes II did not care for devotumal mnaic, Aa 
one of the most conspicuous prototypes of modem fashionable 
society he insisted on being amused. There was no subjectivity 
about hiiri, and even in the services of the church he wanted, 
not what expressed tlie inner fervour of the spirit, but some- 
thing with an easy rhythm , to which he could beat time with 
liis hand ; the lively sound of fiddles, a pleasing solo^ or the 
skill of an adroit singer^ This explains why bis influence upon 
the course of church music was so much greater than his 
personality seemed to warrant. His secular tastes chimed with 
the musicid movement of the country; and the effect was to 
transmute church music into a new type altogether — by infusing 
it with the principle of the new secular art — and to bring 
subjective religious music almost entirely to an end in this 
country, where it once had thriven so copiously* But the 
actual share of the Jang in thhi change may be overesthnated* 
If he had been a man of deqdy devotional and earnest nature 
he might have retarded the change; as be was not, bis en- 
couragement of the new style merely facilitated what was 
inevitable, and prevented conservative English composers fronx 
wasting time in trying to renew the glories of a language 
which for the time being had become unintelligible. 

But before proceeding to the critical examination of the 
music of the period itself it may be advantageous to glance 
through the main points of the chronology up to the end of 
the century. A good many of the foremost composers and 
musiciaiiB of Charles l a time survived till the return of bia 
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son in 1660, and their services were called in at once to revive 
the music of the church. Cooke was made master of the Chapel 
Royal bo3r8. Henry Lawes oomjioeed an anthem for the 
Coronation. Child wwmttde ccwnposer to the king. Chrigtopher 
Gibbons^ Mm of the great OikndOi wai made ofganiit of 
Wcatmmater Abbey* BeDjamin R^gert^ who enjoyed an 
European reputation aa a eompoaer of inttmmental music, 
was made organist of Magdalen College, Oxford. And there 
were many other composers of mark, such as Matthew Liock, 
Dr. Colmaa, Simon Ives^ and Wilson, who were ready to do 
service in renewing the sflories of EngUsh ecclesiastical mnsic. 
A few of them had sufficient musicianship to have attempted 
mnaic in the grave old style, but no one reatty wanted it. 
They all foUoved the tendenciea of the day, and they had 
little occaskm to do otherwise. If the new style of music 
was worth cultivating at all it seemed worth employiiig in 
the services of the church. So the solo music and dialogues, 
and the instrumental accompaniments, and the declamatory 
s^le, were introduced into anthems and ^services,' carrying 
out moie completely the mild suggeitioni oi secularity which 
had i^peared in such quaiteia even belme the Ctvil War. But 
the old stagen could not go far enough for Chaxioa Il'i taate. 
He wanted a more unco m pro mi sing transformation of church 
music than they could supply, aiul oa it appeared that some 
of the choir hoys under Cooke had a pretty talent for composi- 
tion, the king sent Pelham Humfrey, who was the brightest 
of them, over to France to develop his powers. He appears 
to haye been appointed to the Chapel Royal when the church 
eatablishmettta and choral services had been levived within 
a few weeks of the kmg's return in 1660. At diat time lie 
was thirteen years of age. The first mention of compositiona 
by him is in Pepys' Diary of November, 1663, and it was at 
that time that the king achieved the characteristic and subtle 
Stroke of humour of sending him over to France to study the 
methods of the most celebrated composer of theatrical music 

mnr S 
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of tlie time in order to learn how to compose English church 
rnusic:. The humour \v'd9. quite unintentional, but it gave away 
the case; for it afforded obyious proof of the fact already 
instated on, that the meming of the musical revolution of the 
ieventeentii oentaiy ^vas tiie aeeulaiuatkm of the art; and that 
even church music, m ofder to take new lifc^ had to adopt 
methods which had been devised for pnidi/ aecuhur purposes. 

Humfrey came back hmn France in i66^, thoroughly imbued 
with the declamatory methods of the French tlieatrical style, 
and in the few remaining years of his life, ^v hi( h only lasted to 
1674^ laid the foundations of the new kind of English church 
music There were two other choir boys of great ability of the 
aame standing aa Homfrey. Tlie most oonspicnous of them 
was Jolm Bkiw, whose birth-year was 1648. After an excdlent 
gromiding as a Chapd Boysl boy, he waa made oigadat of 
Westminster Abbey in j66^, and ' Master of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal ' in 1674. Purcell was for a time his pupil, and for 
him Blow resigned his post as organist of Westminster in 1680, 
bat was reappointed after his death. Michael Wise^ another 
Ch^el Royal hoy, was probably bom the same year as Blow* 
He was not so prominent as his two contempovariesy though lie 
occupied such honourable positions as the oKganlatship of 
Salisbury Cathedral from 1668 till 1676, and of St. Panl'a 
Cathedral in 1687, in which year he was killed in some scuffle 
in the streets of Salisbury. Henry Purcell belonged to the 
next generation of choir boys, and was fully ten years younger 
than those mentioned above. He is reported to have been 
successively pupil of Cooke, Hum&ey, and Blow. He made 
essays in church music, like many another £ngiiah composer, 
in eaily yean; but the first period of his mature activity 
was mainly confined to theatrical music, in the shape of songs 
and incidental music to plays. It was not till after his ap- 
pointment as organist of Westminster Abbey that his extra- 
ordinary outpouring of music for services and ecclesiastical 
functions of all sorts began, Uia activity in this line continued 
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for iiMay yem. Bot he remmied hii ocnmexioii wilii the 
theatre abmit x686> and after that time produced many of hie 
moot extenfliw slid unportant woiice* His piiiicipel inttfo* 

mental compositiong were produced at wide intervals. The 
first set of SonataM of three parts was printed in 1683; 
early in what may be called his church music period. The 
twelve lessons for haipsiohoid in Mutick^s Handmaid ap> 
peered in X689; the admiiaMe euites for liaipalchord or apinet 
which appeared under the name of A choice enXUMm ^ 
lAmm were pnUioiied after the compoeer^e deaths in 1696, 
as was also the important collection of sonatas for stringed 
instruments^ including' the one that Still dimly echoes in the 
ears of men as the 'Golden Sonata.' 

After Purcell'a death in 1695 Engliah muaic in its most 
characteristic forms, iiHiether eacred or seeukr, progrosstd no 
further* John Blow aorvifed his great pupil till X707« and 
added to his prenoos aeUereaientB audi works aa the aettng 
of Dryden^s Ode on the deatii of Purcdl, odes for New Year's 
days, and St. Cecilia's days, a collection of songs called 
Amphion Anglicua (1700), and an interesting set of 'LesfM>n8 
for the Harpsichord' (1698), which are full of good detuil and 
artistic workmanship. Jeremiah Clark also came upon the 
scene, and had the honour to be the first composer who set 
Diyden'e Akximier^i Fsast in 1697. But Pureell's genius bad 
antieipaied all that his contempomries were capable ol Their 
work after he had gone waa but the afterglow of an coctnK 
ordinary outburst of musical energy in the country — and tiiere 
was no time for a new generation to arise: fur, had Purcell 
himself sur^ved, he would have been but fifty-three when 
Handel inaugurated the new era of foreign domination with 
^Rmaldo.' 

l%e ehureh nmsic of the Rcstoiatbn is one of the most 
interesting and unfortonate phenomena in the whole range 
of modem musie. Its growth was almost heelic in its rapidity, 
and infantile traits of immaturity cluiig to it from first to lasL 

s % 
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It was Bingularly self-contained^ having no close and complete 
relation to any other branch of art of the time and no parallels 
in other countries. It is fuU of energetic and individual artistic 
intention, of moments of surprising vividness and intensity', 
all carried out without stint of mental effort, and with a 
thorough devotion to such ideals as a man in the time of 
Charles II could attain to. Moreover, among the composers 
who contributed to it were men of remarkable genius, and even 
the subordinate composers had moments when they were 
touched by the divine fire. Yet the greater part of it is doomed 
to almost inevitable silence, and to be appreciated only by 
the few musically organized beings who not only read the 
music to themselves, but can read into the scantiness of the 
mere outline the greatness of thought which is little more 
than suggested. It is difficult not to indulge in fruitless 
speculations as to what Purcell and Humfrey and Blow might 
have done if they had lived in times when the resources of 
art were more developed. Some of their thoughts seem to 
cry out for the colour of the nwdern orchestra, when the 
utmost they can avail themselves of amounts to two or three 
lay clerks and a simple chord or two on the diapasons. But 
at that time these slender resources of utterance seemed suf- 
ficient. It was by no means artistic reticence which bound 
them. That was no characteristic of the age. Rather would 
it be fair to say that the extraordinary character of the music 
came from the fact that the composers had every encourage- 
ment to be venturesome. In that respect the influence of 
Charles and the Court told, and the absence of the usual 
reserve of English composers produced a very mixed result. 
They had but few standards by which to judge their work ; and 
as it was by no means a reticent or self-respecting age, many 
otherwise admirable works were marred by faults of taste and 
judgement which to minds nurtured on the artistic products 
of later generations appear almost ludicrous. On the one 
hand this venturesomeness was answerable for the truly splendid 
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prematurity of some of Purcell's strokes of genius, and some 
very notable moments in Humfrey^s, Blow's, and Lock's works ; 
but on the other it induces a tenae of iniecurity; became by 
the nde of Buch momeots there so often aj^ear moments of 
bathos and childishness. 

The explanation of most of the peculiarities of tfaeRestofsftion 
chnreh music Hes in the fact that it originated mainly in the 
idea of declaiming passages of scripture by solo voices in 
such a way as to drive home their meaning and make them 
impressive* In this the influence of the French theatrical 
school is apparent and indeed this was the only department 
of the church aits to which the teaching of Lnlli could have 
been applicable. Choral music wss only a seoondaiy oon* 
■ideiatioa at fiist, and came back into the scheme by degrees 
as composers grew to see the advantage of enlisting into it 
more features which afforded means of contrast and addi- 
tional sources of effect. The bold declamatory phrases in 
the earlier anthemSy especially Humfre3r'B, have the tokens 
of the French manner of dealing with the dialogue, which 
may wdl have come from I^dlFs advice and example. It is 
true that the sob music of the English masques and solo 
songs and dialogues prefigures somelfaiiig of the style and 
methods of treating the words adopted by Humfrey ; but by 
the side of his energetic and deliberate phrases the earlier 
attempts seem very lame and feeble. An example which is 
very characteristic and suggestive of the composer's intentions 
is tiie passage ' Why art thou so full of heaviness^ O my soul 
from Humfrey's 'Like as the Harl,' in which the leitsiation 
'Why? why?' is singularly well and justly conceived and 
effectively traaled. 
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and again — 




m J aool, Wbj, Why Mt (bou ao cUi • qui • vi • «I wltit • in . 



1 



g r- e r 

con iM fiod in dcdMnitoiy 

» the foUowing passage 
*• 



A pecoUirify of tlie ^itgliali 
wink wbich levenl mIo voioai 
pawifM. A Tuy curiom t 
inm Htnnirey^s 'Hmuv O 




Tanoir. 



do • inffi from 1m • ton ndM ejM ; 



OMkM to do 9 m rO, 

1^ 



to 4^ 



1 
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Alto. 




This singular form was veiy popular througboat the whole 
period of the ^Bflftoiition' chvich miigic» and a gnat deal 
of ingoiidty mm qe p ended upon gifing the respective voioes 
independgnccj and contriving suitable and truthfully didamii" 
tory panagea without often resorting to mere imitalknis of 
passages or figures one from another, or to the still weaker 
resource of simply harmonizing the phrases of the upper voice. 
The type is apparently very congenial to the English tempera- 
ment, for the glees of later times have just the same foundation 
in elabocate independcnoe of the foice^arli^ thoagh the sfyle 
li so much more Hgbt and liYclf. The process of develop- 
ment horn unsystematized declamatory sdo music was 
limilar to that of the *Nuove Musiche/ as manifested in 
musical drama in Italy. The scheme was rather vague in 
general design at first ; but instinct, which accords with 
the universal law of evolution in working towards definite- 
ness and differantiatiooy led composers to introduce clear 
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melodic phrases, and to seek such disposition of the 
ingredients of their works as conveyed more and more the 
effect of systematic and orderly structure. And in ap* 
proaching this side of the question it is weU to consider 
why structural elements or organic symmetry should be an 
inevitable outcome of the new secular departure in art. The 
subjective quality of the old devotional music implied a state 
of trance in the worshipper, who allowed all his intellectual 
faculties to remain in abeyance, and in his most completely 
devotional moments was absorbed in an ecstasy of religious 
sentiment. To such a state formal principles were superfluous. 
They might be said to be even obnoxious and obstructive. 
All that was required of the ideal worshipper was to dream, 
and to submit himself to the influences of vague mysterious 
instincts — not to think or analyse or become conscious of the 
reality of the everyday world. But as the exercise of the 
critical faculty and the invasion by intellect of the domain 
claimed by the ancient religion became inevitable, the ecstatic 
condition of ideal devotion became more and more genuinely 
impossible; the ecstatic and indefinitely mysterious music of 
the old order became equally impossible; and the composer, 
like the thinker, had to attend to the structural organization 
of his work, and to justify it from the intellectual as well 
as from the purely emotional side. 

The formal or constructive elements in musical art therefore 
represent its practical and intellectual side; and it will be 
observed that they began to be noticeable in music with the 
first steps into the region of the non-ecclesiastical, and that 
they grew more important and more perfect the further music 
moved away from the old traditions of the choral art of the 
church. The formal elements seem in this sense to represent 
the gradual emancipation of the intelligence, and the assertion 
of its importance in the scheme of the inner man. Composers 
showed the completeness of their severance from the old attitude 
of religious music, and their instinctive leaning towards bis- 
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trionic methods, by adopting principles of design of the harmonic 
kind in preference to those of a fugal kind. The harmonic types 
of design manifested themselves eten in Humfrey's work, and 
continued to be move and more ddiberalely adopted and care- 
fully manipidated as the centiuy proceeded. The manner in 
which systematically constmeted solo music of a mdodions 
kind gradually came into use serres as a striking illustration. 
The earlier composers were evidently doubtful of the expediency 
of introducing definite melodious passages. They took the 
smeerer position of dealing directly with the words, and allowing 
themsdves to be gnided 1^ them. Conseqnentlj at first they 
produced their finest effects m the declamatoiy style. They 
probably thought, as inezpenenoed composers generally do, 
that their audience would enter into the subject in the same 
spirit as they did and see things in the same light. But they 
soon found out that it was easy to over-estimate the sincerity 
and the powers of attention even of worahippers in church; 
and the effect was to make the Restoration composers^ who were 
dependent for their success on the King and the Courts move 
steadily in the direetioii of tunefuhieas and dearness and sIm* 
plicity of construction, which made the music easier to listen 
to and more readily intelligible to the merely practical mind. 
A passage which marks the beginning of this tendency is the 
tenor solo * Against thee only ^ in Hunifrey's anthem ' Have 
mercy upon me,' which is modelled upon the simplest principles 
of form by the grouping of bars and cadences. The tendency 
is also illustrated by the increasing frequency of the repetition 
of passages, and tiie reiteiation of piirases for the puipose 
of conveying the effect of design. A familiar example of this 
kind of orderliness 18 the reiteration of a short passage of 
chorus, alternating with passages of declamation for solo voices, 
as in Humfrey's * Rejoice in the Lord/ Another structural 
device is that of rounding off and enforcing the end of a solo 
by repeating the last few ban. Yet another excellent device 
is the repetition by chorus of a complete passage given out first 
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hf a floknst or an eaaemhle of aolo irdoes; whidi ii not onlyr 

structurally satisfying, but serves happily to suggest the sym* 
pathetic echo and response awakened by an uttered thought. 

Aa composers came to see their course more clearly they 
adopted principles of structural design with more decision and 
oonlldenoes and their new attitude entailed a change in tbe 
teactura of tho mnaic itBelL To make the leiteiation of phnoea 
eflfective aa a point of 'fonn' the phniea mnit of tbenedfea 
be definite and distinctive. It le of little me to lepeat paeiagea 
of mere vague polyphonic meandering, which anditon cannot 
recognize and recall. So the admission of the principle of 
concrete repetition of passages to produce the effect of design 
brings in its wake the inevitable search after more and more 
definite musical sentences. Definition in detail is the necessaiy 
complement of definition in geoeial* Both PiuoeU and Bknr 
were well fitted to modify their art in the direetion of the 
ooncrete by the nae of adient ideui and indaive pluaaeology. 
Indeed t3ie oompoeen of the Reetoratiion time ratiier oferahot 
the mark, for in the endeavour to make their periods as clear 
as possible they broke up their work into phrases wliich are too 
abort, and succeed one another too rapidly and too frequently, 
and give the texture of the whole a patchy and diaoonnected 
eSect* And thw ylflfect ia rendered all' the more wnftSa ii aji t ju ip y 
bjE tlie manner in which^ tihrongh inexperienoe^ they made many 
little aectiOttB doie in the same key* thereby adding monotony 
to pateluneee* Michael Wiae's 'Awake up, my glory' and 
^Blessed is he,' Biow^s * O sing unto God ' and * O Lord, 1 have 
sinned' and 'I beheld and lo/ and Purcell's 'Behold I bring 
you good tidings,^ are unfortunate ^^vAiF^pW of anthems con- 
taining fine moments which are leiioualy marred by such 
fiagmentarineaB. The oontrait th^ preeent to the kmg 
mibniken aweqi of the movementi in the old choral mrlsa 
la veiy atriking, and it obvionaly marka the lecular nature of 
the methods employed. Moreover, together with the definhe* 
ness of sentences and phraaea there comes tiie definitenesa 
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of expreirioii In detail, which it attained hy etrongly maiked 
and striking forms of melody and rhythm, and peculiar chords 
and progressions. 

Purceirs comprehensive genius seized upon all the points 
of vantage available in secular methods. He used eccentric 
and astonishing chords, mwxpected progressbns, and lively 
figmcs of mdody, which an aU chaiacteriatic of secular art. 
One of his pit&db was an over>foiidiieB8 for a lilting rhythm 
of longs and shorts, usually expressed hy a dotted note suc- 
ceeded by the short note which is its natural complement in 
completing a beat. 




This rhythm is not only obviously secular, but is found 
prsdsely in the form which Purcell uses in an early ''^"g'Wh 
popular song. For instance^ as an expression of jo y o nsn csa 
in the phiase 'In God's word will I rcjoioe' PnroeU has the 
following passage 

aB.iai. 



m " 


la Ood't word will 

1 1 ^ 










F — '-^ — ' 

1 la th«Lonl't word will I 

k-1 ,1. J I- ir-ULx 


1 1 M 
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which has its exact counterpart in the early iong in the 
Deuteromelia of 1609^ ' We be three poor mariners ' : — 



182. 



Shan «• go djuMO the rotmd the round the rotrnd, aod ah&ll we go tt^nro tlM 




nrnnd the roood the roond. 



An Initatioe in which he oombinei this feitive rhythm with 
the corioni dedamatory ejaculation of the word 'O' iUnatnites 
again hii histrionic leaningst — 




O. clia 




0 ftvi 



It is conceivable that he got his cue for this ejaculatory 
device from the Italian composers of whom he was so careful 
a student; for a curious parallel is found in Carissimi's motet, 
<Sicut stdhi':— 
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O... O... di.MlM.to O.... 

J-^ :4 ■ j ■ ^ j . 



O • • . f»iu-to 



i 



His fondness for it has become familiar from the singular 
and well-kiiov^n example ' Quicken me, O quicken me.' But 
this device was by no means confined to Purcell, as the following 
exoeipt from fibw*! ' My God, my God' wiU show: — 



V«Hb AltOb Iteor, and : 




Another feature for which the Italian models were answerable 
is the extraordinary florid ness of some of the Restoration solo 
musie* But there is a diffevenoe between PmoelPs and Bk>w's 
florid ornamental passages and those of the Italians. The 
Itslian examples of the peiiod aie nearly always mere oma- 
mentsl passages, forming a smooth flow of rapid notes which 
are effective for the vocalist. But their English counterparts 
are generally cast in some form which gives special character to 
the passage and is relevant to the mood or thought expressed 
by the words* As an example of the peculiar manipulation 
of florid passages so as to give them definite character, the 
loiUowiiig from PmcdPs 'O give thanks' may be taken: — 
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a - ty 




The expresflive intentions of the composers occasionally bear 
fruit in a very fine florid passage in solos, but in the choral 
portions the roulades sometimes betray their emptiness rather 
ooDspicuously, and indicate an obvious ooncession to the taste 
of secular-miiMled auditors who took pleasure in mere brilliancy. 
The bert ezcuae lor such featmea in chofuaea ia when they 
aerve a hiatriooie pnrpoae; aa to lepieaent the eznlMnnce 
of joy^ the pvnnit of an enemy, or the noiae of a atonn. 
In nraaie iHiidi is dmply deniCional ornamental passages 
are of doubtful expediency; and their appearance in church 
, music is one of the conspicuous marks of its having become 
secularized. 

It would be natural to expect that in the choral department 
of ehurch mnalc the great qnalitiea of the eariier period of 
art would be stQl nmlntainedj especially when the aentiment 
attaching to the Eng^iah brancb of Ibe Refomied Chureh 
ia eonddered. And it ia true that tiie moat gifted of the 
young composers of the Restoration period produced a few 
works to be sung by large choirs in chorus which are evidently 
intended to represent the same kind of art as the great choral 
works of the Elizabethan age. Composers had not delibeiatdy 
and of aet pmpoae abandoned altogether the fonna which woe 
amted to perfbnnanoe by full choir. Whatever the Court 
taste and the general trend of art, there were aome men of 
inflnenoe who maintained their admintion for the old atyle^ 
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and it is clear that Piircell and Blow and Rogers and a few 
other conspicuous representatives of the new movement were 
quite cqpaUe of emnliiting the dignity and grandeur of the 
wtaeBtet oompoeen of pure choral muidc^ and were aufficnent 
nuurterB of the style to write n^erb paiaagei^ admirably 
idiemedy in iiz and eight vocal parta. But emi when woridng 
on such lines, seemingly inspired by the spirit of the great 
Elizabethans, the spirit of the age constantly betrays itself. 
Thus in Blow's * Save me, O God ' the declamatory and directly 
exptemwe intentk m e are betrayed in the following : — 



187. 




. Similar and even more remarkable is the passage ' Turn ua^ 
O God' htm PuroeH'a <Lord God of Hoata/ which ia aa 
remote in fading bam the ancient atyle aa aiqrthing by a 
ue geniua off the latter part of the nineteenth oentoiy 



E. 188 a. 




na, O 



God. 




II the attitude of compoaers is ahown even in anch 
leaerved and di^piified paaaagea, it ia naturally much more 
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obnous in works which are of the undisguised histrionic 
quality. It is most obviously betrayed by the frequency with 
which a word or allusion tempts the oompoaer to break out 
into superficially realistic passages. The most obvious ex« 
ampies in the choruses are the gahUing * hallelujahs' which 
are of such frequent and distressing ooemicnce at the end 
of the Restoration anthems. The intention is apparently to 
suggest the eager and joyful acclamation of the 'blessed/ 
but the result is nearly always trivial. The two following 
fragments from Rogers' 'Behold now' and Purceli's *Thy 
waj, O God' are typical 



Bz.190. 



B«l*l« • lu.Jah, Hftl.le . la-Jah, H*l-la . Ia-j4b, Hai.le - lu.jah, &e. 

^ J J J W ^ . J ,I J J . j J J .1 I ^ ; 



J. 



H.iA, Hd . fa 

^ r J ^ J 



Jitb, Hal . fa 

J J" J" -T 





hi • jah. HaI . le - la • Jah. Hal . le . la • >h, a«u 




A fine exception is the * Hallelujah ' at the end of Purcell's 
*Thy word is a lantern/ where for the moment he was 
inspired by a higher conception — ^less obviously histriomc^ an^ 
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more genuinely human — and employs expression rather than 
realistic suggestion* Another happy exception in which real- 
istic suggestion is tempered by sincerity is Blow's well-known 

* I was in the spirit' ; in which with the slendeiest means the 
oomposer evidently attempts to suggest the visbn of heaven 
with the chohrs of angels answering one another* An example 
rimHar in principle to Carisrimi's realistic methods Is the fol- 
lowing treatment of the ejaculation ' There ! ' from Humfrey's 

* Haste thee, O God ' :— 



iss. 



That cry oT-er me, That err or-er me, 



Tttftt ozjr oT.er SM, tluU 017 ot.ot me^TlMrel iImioI HmmI TiamI 

A noble example of a different kind of realism (endorsed in 
later days by J. S. Baches use of the same device) is the close of 
the first solo in Puroeli'a ' They that go down to the sea ' : — 




So that tho wftTM then - of 



are ttill 
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The Restoration composers are afflicted by oonspicwMW 
mannerisms, and the nature of these mannerisms strongly 
suggests that they were moved to find devices which would 
arrest the attention o! their hearers. This is most noticeable iu 
thdr drarch music became the attitude is in such con^leiioiiB 
contrast to that of the earlier church oomposen, who wanted 
to put the wonh^ppers into the tfunce-like deep of devotkmal 
ecstasy. The Isct that their efforts resulted in maimennM 
was owing to the scantiness of technical development. A con- 
spicuous instance is the frequent use of consecutive sevenths, 
as in PurceU's ' Remember not, Lord' : — 




m 



This peculiar progression was prolxibly borrowed from the 
Italians^ who had a great love for it. It is difficult to avoid 
the feeling that there was some positive perversity in the 
affecdoii for it. The great church masters had not allowed 
a diacofd to he used at ail without preparatioiiy but In this 
esse not only is a harsh discord unprepared, but it b preceded 
by almost the ssost unsuitable chord in the whole system; 
suggestive not only of violation of ancient custom, but of 
defiance. A quite peculiarly ugly example is the following 
from Bpgers'a < Behold, I bring you glad tidings' : — 



195. 

OIt* ttiM UMi'liig out of 



Zi . 



r r ' ■ 



(Ut* tbae blw-iog oat of 

J J I , 
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Another affectation which was peculiar to English oompooen 
was the frequent use of abDonnally abstruse appoggialnras. 
They may be defined as omamental ntitn wfatcfa are eztnneoiis 
to the haniumy^ hnt lie next to implied cawntial notea^ and 
are qiutted by a leap. 

An extreme instance occurs in Pdham Humfray's <Like as 
the hart':-. 



* If 



When, 



O . , . when ahali I coma to ftp • pear 



^4— 



^4 



In Michael Wise^s anthem, 'The ways of Zion/ there is 
a group of these appoggiaturas in a four-part choral passage 
to the words ' See^ O Lord^ and consider ' : — 




This kind of appogiB^atura is capable of very pathetic effect, 
as m the following passage from Blow's 'O Lord» I have 
sinned/ to the woids 'Mine age is departed' 



MX. 108. 



M J y If 

IUm ifi • • • • 




This device pervades all the Bestoration music whether 
ecclesias ti ca l^ theatrical, instrumental, lyrical, or choral, and 
is hardly found m any other artistic period to the same 
extent; though an analogous mannerism is found in an early 

V a 
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stage of the 'Nuove Musiche' in Italy^ as described on 

p» 42. 

Another practice of which the Restoration composers were 
almost too fond was the changing of a major third iato a minor 
at wilL Slight as the point is, it becomes interesting on acootmt 
of the predilectioQ of Frescobaldi and Froherger for the aame 
practice^ as has abcady been described (pp. 78, 101)* The 
device generaOy produces the Effect of artificiality, but it is 
used with excellent effect at the beginning of Micliael Wise's 
*The ways of Zion.' A curious example which betrays its 
inherent artificiality is in a fugue for the organ by Matthew 
Lock published in the 'Melothesia' of 1679. 

The spirit of the Restoration composers is typified by a well* 
Imown group of pages in Buiney's BRMinry^ headed 'Dr. Blow's 
Crudities/ The particular crudities catalogued by Dr. Bumey 
do Dr. Blow for the most part great credit, for they show 
that he adventured beyond the range of the n^ere conventional, 
and often with the sulccsr which betokens e^enuine musical 
iasighU But they are significant signs of the attitude of 
even the most serious-minded composers. It is clear that 
they were encouraged both by the spirit of the age and by 
the King to try experiments of all kinds; in church music 
as well as outside. The attitude was doubtless productive of 
great good^ for without it the country would not have seen 
the phenomenal rapidity of iimsical expansion which finds 
its most familiar expression in PurcelPs works. But it also is 
answerable for the actual and undisguised 'crudities^ which 
are everywhere met with. Purcell himself supplies numerous 
examples which are quite as curious as Blow's; but in both 
cases it is easy to see that the crudities are the result of an 
intention to express somewhat pcnntedly the meaning of the 
words by a striking or unusual progression or chord, which 
arrests the attention. The following example from Blow is 
as ingenious as if it was by Orlando Lasso 
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Alta 



i 



J /. J i j 



TiMmth Um wa-ten then • of 



rage 



and 




Though 



the w« « ten Uwre^ . * « • 



• • • • 



. • rage and ewell. 



Porceli in such cases Ulustniles very forcibly the change of 
attitude in xdation to choral musii^ for lie often writes passages 
which are not only violently at Taiianoe with the old traditionsty 
but even with the true nature of choral music of any time; 

and are hardly to be interpreted at all, except by most dexterous 
management. The following passage will serve to show how 
sure Purcell requires his singers to be of their actual notes^ 
and how deaf to the doings of their neighbours 



c. QOO. 



BU». • • • mat WaMfkooiiM 



From these considerations it becomes obvious that the 

'Restoration^ composers allowed themselves absolute latitude 
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in respect of harmony and progreflnon ; and that the old rales 

of the contrapuntal style ceased for a time to }ia\ e uny real 
influence in practical nmsic. The excesses committed may 
have had some little influence in the reaction which followed 
m the next centiuy^ when the trend of average music was all 
towards colourless lespectahility. The extravaganoea of the 
Restoration composen are indeed much more interestbig; 
and,' though lack of ekpetienCe* so often makes the experi- 
ments sound hollow, it was not because the chords or 
progressions aae always eascntially objectionable, but because 
they are out of gear with the average 'standard of that stage 
of art. 

The mannerisms and artificialities^ however, are mihappjr 
hindrances to the church music of this period being frankly 
and always wdoome. Works of art which contam features 
which jar upon sensitive natures require supremely great 

moments or qualities of profound impressiveness to make them 
eiuiurable. But a'^ these * Restoration ' works are in great part 
stated in the slenderest terms and lack all sensuous qualities 
of colour and warmth, the great and interesting moments with 
which they abound are tragically futile; as they serve only 
to preserve a very limited modicum out of a great mass of 
artistic works from being altogether unknown to any but the 
most cosmopolitan specialists. 

These finer qualities are naturally most numerous in Purcell's 
works. He not only had the advantage of greater genius, but 
of the many antecedent years of the speculative activity of 
his seniors, Pelham Humfrey, Wise, and Blow. He moreover 
enjoyed the finest opportunities ever aUotted to a chufch 
composer. In 1674 violins were introduced through the favour 
of Charles II into the machinery of church music; and by 
the time PurceU began hia connexion with it composers had 
the advantage of writing sendees and anthems on an expanded 
scale, with all the advantages of variety and effect which the 
combination of a choir and soloists with an orchestra affords* 
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Purcell's aTithems, written under such favourable and e£kctive 
conditions, may be fairly regarded as the higfaeit icpresentatiTet 
1^ the Restoration church mmic and the cotnpletetl and BKWt 
GomprehenBive examples of the methods and characteristics 
of the school. The taste of the age is ofeTiously predominant, 
tempered at times by Hashes of sincere genins. The most 
universal fact which strikes any one who thinks about it is 
the extravagant extent to which PurcelFs work of this kind 
differed from the old devotional church music* That had 
been essentially choral^ representing the direct ezpressioii of 
devotional feeling bf human beings. The mature antliems 
of Porcelly on the other hand^ oontam a larger amount of purely 
instrumental muric than is to be found in almost any period 
of English church music. The amount indeed is altogether 
disproportionate to the purpose and meaning of such church 
music^ and could only have come into use through concession 
to predominating taste, which was led to a great extent 
by the King himself. Many anthems are preceded by sym- 
phonies in two morements at least, which are equivalent to 
overtures. These frequently begin with a masstve sonorous 
movement in common time, like the first movement of the 
French o\ crtures ; but unlike theiu they do not proceed with 
a fugal movement, but with a pleasantly fluent movement 
rather like a minuet, with a natural swing about it, in which 
a dance measure is barely disguised, and no devotional or 
ecdesiaatical meaning can be discerned. In fact this move- 
ment is even less suited to the church surmundinga lor wluch 
it was intended than an opera overture of that time would have 
been ; for at least the second movement of the French overture 
was cast in the severer form of a fu^e; while the second 
movement of the anthem overture was in the simple and 
familiar form of the dance in two ecjual halves^ each of which 
is repeated, A good lively example is the second movement 
of the symphony to Purcdl's * Behold now praise the Lord.' 
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Again, the old church music had been almost devoid of music 
for Bolo singers. Its very methods and style all depended on 
a Toy subtle devebpment of part-writiDg for many voices. The 
mature locm ol Restoration anthems^ as presented in its most 
complete proportions by PurQeU, consists almost entirely of solo 
and ensemble munc* It looks as thongh the choral portions 
of anthems had fallen so completely into dis&vour with the 
church public that they had shrivelled up into the meanest and 
most insignificant proportions, and were pushed into a corner 
at the end of the anthem to accompany the shuffling of the feet 
whUe people were preparing to kneel down again after their 
musical entertainment* The majority of these anthems con- 
sist of a monotonous succesaon of tiios, solos, duets, and 
quartets, sometimes as many as five or six in a raw, with 
a few bars of chorus^ in a very perfunctory style, to end 
with. The point which makes for sincerity is that the 8ok> 
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muaie baa no preteaaioiiB whatever to tonefulneaB* One would 
almoet think compomn made vtp their minds that whatever 

concessions they hatl to make to popular taste there waii a point 
below which they would not demean themselves. And it cannot 
be denied that in view of the great facility of Purcell and some 
of his oontemponiriea in composing tuneful ditties it is very 
surprising and noteworthy that they never bring their abiUtiefl 
in that direction to bear in church muaic Snch reticence 
implies a strength of conviction in the Restoration composers 
which is veiy much to their credit. All the copious mass of 
solo music technically called ' verses ' is a verj'" high develop- 
ment of the metliufls of declamatory solo mubic dibpluyed in 
the early oratorios and operas of Peri and Cavalieri and 
Monteverde ; the more definite characteristics being prefigured 
in the dialogues and even the ' ayres ' of the middle period of the 
centnryj such as those of the brothers Lawes^ Lock, and Colman^ 
and the writers of dechunatoiy music for tlie masques; to 
which must be added a certain amount of influence hailing 
from the best masters of Italy^ such, especially, as Oirisnmi 
and Rossi. The influence of the Italians is .sho\Mi in detaUs, 
such as the frequent florid passages, and certain nulodic formulas, 
but the whole flavour is characteristically English, and far 
more intellectual and delibecate than spontaneous. The minds 
of the English composers were concentrated upon the words $ 
but it is noticeable that they auned at impressing thdr audience 
with forms of dedamation which were rather oratorical than 
musical. OccarionaUy they hit upon a direct and beautiful 
moment of genuine musical expression, but these genuine 
musical moments are rarer than the occasions w iien they resort 
to obvious tricks of realism (which have been already com- 
mented upon), and the striking and indeed noble experiments 
in musical oratory* It emphasizes, from an additional point of 
vww, the fact tiiat the attitude of the composers was not 
devotional^ and that they did not indude beauty or any appeal 
to the softer sentiments as things worth trying for^ and that 
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the main difference between the new Bacred and secular music 
\TO.s IK) tiiorc tlian in degrees of seriousness. 

In close connexion with the solo music in the anthems, and 
making a sort of link between them and the fine secular solos 
in the music of various plays, are a number of works lor solo 
voices, set to sacred words or dealing mtii striki]^ sitimtbns 
recorded in the Bible^ but not intended to be performed in 
church. An eminently characteristic example of this class, 
which stands as it M-ere midway between the church works 
aiul the A\ ()rks which were written to decisively secular words, 
is Purcell^s scene for three voices called * Saul and the Witch 
of Endor/ This work is representative of the same branch 
of art at the dialogues^ which have been described in connexion 
with the English oompoeers of the middle of the oentoty* 
The increase of teape and resource upon those crude and 
infantile works ^ves very emphatic proof of the speed wMi 
which music luid gone forward, and also of the genius of 
Purcell. The work hpGrins with a trio ' In guilty night/ 
which is remarkably rich in expressive qualities, and very 
free in the treatment of the respective voices. The diRlosr^ie 
be t ween Saul^ the Witch and Samuel is very long, lull of 
strokes of dedamatofy and oratorical eftect, and with an 
accompaniment which is rich in original progressionB. Mere 
tunefulness is never affected. It is mainly a sincere attempt 
to put the scene into true musical terms. The excessive 
floridness which has been referred to in Church Music is 
again conspicuous. Kven Samuel in warning Saul of his 
imminent death cannot refrain from a long flourish. It 
really seems as if composers of the time felt elaborate 
flourishes to be important resources of expressbnl A trait 
which is an interesting survival from the dialogues of the 
middle period of this century (p. 210), Is the combination 
of the three soloists in a trio at the end. This trio covtra 
so much i^round as illustrating Purcell's characteristics that 
it is worth inserting here:— 
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In the name category with this intereatiDg work are the bass 
80I08 * Job's Ciine' and 'The Betimectbn/ and the work 
for treble lolo cdkd 'The BIcned Viigin's Expoetulation/ 

As has already been pointed out, choral music is most 
scantily and disappointtng^ly rep re s en ted in most of PorcelPs 
largest anthems. But this can hardly have been on account 
of inadequacy of the available force of singers, for every now 
and then passages make their appearance which require a full 
and well-trained choir to do them justice. The anthem ' My 
heart is inditing,' which is written with string accompaniment, 
• contains wdl-developed eight-part choruses on a grand scale. 
But this was probably the result of the anthem being intended 
lor the ooffonation of James II. The neglect of such seasonable 
opportunities of impressive effect seems most likely to have 
been owing to the taste of the age, which regarded elaborate 
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choral music as old-foshioned and tedious. It certainly was 
not owing to any lack oi appreciation or power on Purcell's 
part, for when opportunity offered lie wrote with more variety 
of resource and eSect than any other composer of the century. 
These varied powers are however more often displayed in non- 
eodeuaatical f onus of art* This is even noticeable in hia music 
for plays and operas, which is as conspicuously full of cboruseB 
as his church music is devoid of them. But the department in 
which he showed his great powers and resourcefulness in dealing 
with chorus is in his secular and semi-sacred odes. The com- 
posers of the latter part of the seventeenth century had to 
exercise their talents very liberally in this direction. Indeed^ 
if the frequency of performances of musical rejoicing were 
any genuine criterion, the later Stuarts might be inferred to be 
among the best-loved monarcfas who ever tenanted a throne. 
Purcell himself had to produce odes in honour of the King's 
return from Newmarket, in honour of his return from Windsor, 
in honour of his reappearance at Whitehall after a summer 
outing. He liad to write a similar work for the coronation 
of James 11$ also, by command, a thanksgiving anthem for 
an event oonceming the Queen, which many people thought 
never happened. Besides these, he had to write odes for 
Queens* and other royal people^s birthdays, odes styled vaguely 
* for the King' ti propos of nothing particular, and a funeral 
anthem for the death of Uuccn Mary. With these may be 
classed more decisively secular odes; such as the Yorksiiire 
Feast Song of 1689; the Commemoration Ode for Trinity 
College, Dublin; and a great many odes for different yearly 
celebrations of St. Cecilia's Day. l^e taste for this kind 
of peiformance was evidently tddng a strong hold, and In 
them we may see the forerunners of the Handel cantatas 
and oratorios of half a century later, and the profuse culture 
of artistic works for soli, chorus and orchestra, both sacred 
and secular, in the niiutrentli centiir5\ Purceirs handling' 
of a laige form of art of this kind is as characteristic in 
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diction and detail as it is iniuiterful in the maiiagement of 
the larger features of the design. Though for obvious reasons 
he escaped the temptation to adopt methods belonging to 
the Mnata type in such vorks^ in other respects his scheme 
is almost as complete as Handel^s^ and that of many a geninne 
modem romanticist. He employs a wonderful variety of means 
of contrast and rdief. First, in the broadest sense, the variety 
of instrumental music, choral music, and solos. In the diSerent 
species, again, he has subspecies. In the instrunu iital music 
he has the massive preliminary movements at the banning of 
his 'symphonies,' the dance movements, the movements which 
have a teclmical basis (such as the f ugal the descrip- 

tive and suggestive movements. Tfaien in the clioral department 
there are like varieties of type — the contrapuntal choruses, the 
homophonic choruses, the ex pr ess iv e choruses, and the dramatic 
and histrionic choruses. la the solo department there are the 
simple tuneful ditties, the recitatives of an En^li^h kltid, the 
dramatic, expressive or oratorical passages, and the ornanieutai 
solos. Then, again, Purcell anticipates to a considerable degree 
the methods of varying the instrumental colour ndiich form the 
basis of modem orchestral art* The amount of possible variety 
is not of course very gfeat in his woricSi bemg confined to 
strings, trumpets and drums, hautboys, flutes and bassoons. 
But he employs tliem not merely ais means to make a mass 
of sound, but as a means of clear and deliberate contrasts 
of tone. The trumpets are frequently used in the manner 
characteristic of the tune for florid passages as well as for 
lan&res. The hautboys have long passages to themselves in 
answer to long passages for strings^ and flutes are treated 
in the same manner; indeed^ in the St. Cecilia's Day Ode 
of 1692 he anticipated Wagner's theory of having groups of 
three to complete the tone colour of different types of wind 
instruments; as in a solo number of the work two treble 
flutes and a bass flute are employed for uniform effect of tone. 
In other respects his methods of using special instruments 
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rather resemble J. S. Bach's, in giving long obbligato accom- 
panimeDts to hautboys or other solo instruments io solo 
movemcnta. The foUowiiig diancteristic illustration from 
the ham solo 'Wondfoiie Machine' from the Cedlia'a Ode 
of 169a very forcibly lecallt Bach'B methoda. In the perfect 
independence and equality of the voice and accompanying 
instruments : — 



Two / 





• ••.•>. hUag lut> 



• 1 to 





However, the tftyh of paaaagea written for the varioua 
instnunenta cannot he said aa yet to be invariably distinctive ; 
the same passages are written for wind instruments and 
strings. Even in the case of the trumpets the strings are 
sometimes directed to repeat or double, and the basses occa- 
aionaUy play drum parts. Moreover, Purcell, hke most of 
the composers of the next century^ uses his wind instramenta 
very capridonslyy leaving available resources and colours either 
totally silent in many whole movements, of only indicating 
doubling with strings. In his treatment of the chorus then 
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are many features which are highly characteristic and dia- 

tinctive. Apart from mere individuality and fre<juLnt wiiful 
harshness in detail, the intention is conspicuous to make the 
music aa apt as possible to tlie spirit of the words ia a 
style which is fit for human beings to utter. Thus there is 
aomctfalDg over and above pore technical or abstractly musical 
treatment* H&rmooizatioBj mdody, rhythm^ polyphimyj all 
minister in one way or another to the expression. Sometimes, 
as in the choruses in the operas^ the dngers utter the feefings 
of the hein^s tlii v rt'[)re8ent; sometimes they combine to give 
a hiHtrioiiic iiupresHioii, and sometinieis they declaim the words, 
in masses of harmony. FugaL and purely contrapuntal treat- 
ment is by no means so preponderant as might be expected. 
In general, the methods very clearly and very strongly prefigure 
those of Handelj and are but Toy little behind Handd's work 
in mastery of technique. The solo portions are on the 
same lines as the solos in the operas and music for stage 
plays, and do not dciiKind special considerations in connexion 
with the odes. But taking the form of art as a whole, the 
stride which is presented in scope and variety of resource, 
when compared with the standards of even a quarter of 
a century eailier, is immense. There are kindred qualities 
of enterprise and wilfulness in Purcdl and Monteverde; but 
a cimiparison of those greater odes, which combine without 
stint all the known resources of musical art, with the adven- 
turous efforts of Monteverde, gives a great impression of the 
inventive energy of composers in the interim, and especially 
of the pre-eminent genius of Furcell. Other composers tried 
their hands in the same line, but even John Btow with all 
his ardour snd devotkm altogether failed to keep pace with 
his fonner pupil; and, except in so far a« €biey corroborate 
existing taste for the partieular class of mustCi the detailed 

consideration of his odrs is su])erflu()us. 

The province in whicli Purcdl sliovvcd liis highest and most 
varied powers was in music fur the theatre, and music wedded 
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to wcular poems embodying dramatic ideas. In tliis province 
he had the advantage of copious antecedent wwk both in this 

comitry and in others. By far the greater part of the energy 
of composers in Italy and France had been exerted in this line 
during the whole time since the beginning of the century ; and 
the work that had been done in this country was liy no means 
to be despised. For the nevr order of secular oomposers had 
done a good deal to establish an individual national sfyle^ and 
even to show in what way music might be employed in theatrical 
performances in a manner conformable to the taste of the people. 
The manner in which instrumental interludes and dances and 
songs and passages of recitative were introduced into masques 
suggested the methods upon which composers might attempt 
incidental music to pUys and operas. The aversion of a certain 
section of the Puritans to stage plays had caused the theatres 
to be closed to everything hut a few experimental operas and 
a masque during the Commonwealth ; but when the order of 
things changed, and the histrionic tastes of Charles II caused 
the theatres to be exceptionally favoured, ordinary stage plays 
again came out in profusion. The keenness of the public as 
well as of the King for theatrical music was probably answerable 
for the amount of music wliich was introduced into theae plays. 
Matthew Lock^ whose gifts lay moat strongly in this direction^ 
produced some interesting music for a performance of the 'Tem- 
pest' in 1670; among whieh is an extraordinary and imique 
instrumenUil movement which attempts, wthout conventional 
forms or imitations or any of the familiar techniral devices of 
the art, to express and illustrate a dramatic idea. It is the 
more remarkable because, unlike most premature experiments 
of the kind, it is very near being successfuL It is csUed 
a < curtain tune/ which amounts to the same as an 'entr^acte* 
in modem mnsicy and is evidently intended to have a close 
relation to the act which is to follow. It begins slowl} and 
softly, creeping about mysteriously with some very adventurous 
imd curious progressions ; — 
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After a while it gets louder and more animated, and arrives 

by degrees at a respectably vehement climax, to part of which 
the unusual musical direction ' violent' is given: — 



805. 



_n. 




m 




Then the music geU 'soft and slow by degrees/ dying away 
into a peaceful and expraiiive cadence 
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This being ode of the finfe attempta at infomial dramatic 
initrumental muaic empharim the compoier'a origiiiaU^; 
for though it contains pssnges similar in chaiacCer to some 
that are met with in Liilli's operas, it must be remembered that 

the remarkable series of Lullian operas had not even begun at 
the time it was written ; and most of the instrumental music 
of that time was written in dance forms, or fugal form, or in 
the shape of massive passages aiming merely at sonority, like 
the slow movements at the beginning of Lolli's overturn 
Another work of Lock's^ which hss oonsidenUe historical 
interest^ is the work which was published with the music 
to the 'Tempest' in 1675, with the title^ *The English Opera, 
or the vocal music to Psyche, with the instrumental music 
therein intermixed/ The kinship of the work with the masque 
is obvious. The subject of the loves of Cupid and Psyche is 
very artificially treated, with the view of. presenting a number 
of stage pictures without much personal action or personal 
interest, using the dechunatory solo passages as means of making 
the story intelligible, and resting the musicsl attractions on 
characteristically English ditties, a very large proportionate 
number of short choruses, and a few instrumental movements. 
As this music of Iiock's is somewhat inaccessible, some 
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characteristic examples will help to the understanding of the 
position he occupies in relation to Purcell and the theatrical^ 
and even ecclesiastical, music of the last quarter of the 
centnry; A typically simple English air is the song of Vulcan 
In Act which is given as foUowi:— 



m 



Ta bold MM of MUih that at - tand ap*on ftn, xbmSm ha«t« to tba 
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quire; 
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for love is 


im - 


pa • tient, and brooks no 


de • 


Uy. 
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It has two verKS and a litomdlo of four hars, and is 
followed by a sort of dialogue in fragments of song between 

the Cyclops and chorus, which looks almost as if the device 
hailed from the tap-room. The airs are for the most part 
yeiy spirited. The following commencement of one of them 
la curious, on account of its obviously anticipating a fomous 
tune of Handel: — 



ApoIIa 




m 
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The qQa^fedtatire again SDnstrates the inclinatioa of 

English composers to adopt definite and tuneful forms rather 
than the undisguised incoherency of the Italian form. £ren 
when the inteution is evident to achieve expressive declama- 
tion the bass and the cadences are so grouped as to give the 
impiesBuni of orderly ofganization. This may be obaerred in 
the ioUowing apostrophe^ which begins a curious scene between 
'Two despairing men, and Two despairing women/ who dis* 
cuss the sufferings caused by bve ^ in a Rocky Desart full of 
dreadful Caves and Cliffs ' i — 



pint Man. 




Uft ngr mtad , « »<giag m • lan-loM. 




PM'llewVWl and S^V^tlMmMMWhen tbej U - ment. 



dialogues 



The connexion of this kind of art with the 
of the middle period of the century is obvious. (See p. 210.) 
The choruses are direct, simple^ and rhythmic, and in a large 
number ol cases ser^e as alternate verses with a solo song, 
after the time-hmnired manner of English convivial music 
The usual practice is for the principal characters in the 
scene to make some remarks^ either in a tune-form or quasi- 
redtative^ and for the chorus to complete the sdieme by 
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endorsing or amplifying their observations. Thus personified 
Envy remarks of Psyche, 'Her to the greatest misery I'll 
bringy and e'le I^ve done I'll send her down to HelL' To 
^vbich the chorus answer, addressing fwycbe, 'There yon shall 
always wkh to dic^ and yet in spight of you shall always life.' 
At the end of the work> where Enyy seems to have aehleyed 
the intention above expressed, Proserpine and Pluto sing a 
kind of recitative duet to the words 'Begone fair Psyche 
from this place, for Psyche must the god of love embrace/ 
and the acoonunodating chorus endorses it by repeating the 
sentence exactly* As an example d the style of the choroses 
the latter part of the hymn to Apollo in the second act wiU 
serve, especially as It offers a curious pandld with an unfor- 
tunate feature in the 'Restoration' anthems; for the mere 
substitution of 'Hallelujah' for *Io Paean ^ in the last four 
bars would make obvious the identity of the histrionic attitude 
in both cases: — 




I . o Piean, I • o Pimui, I - o Faan, I • o FMn, I • o FlMii«fflll« ilaf^ 





1^ k 



The instrumental music of the work is incomplete, as Lock 
only published liis own share of the composition^ and he 
announces that the instrumental music before and between 
the acts, and the 'Entries' in the acts, were by Giovannt 

Baptista Draghi, who consented to their bang omitted. 
Lock's share in the instrumental music consists of short 
ritomellos to songs, and music to accompany certain stage 
displays. There is a ^ Symphony at the Descending of Venus 
in her Chariot drawn by Doves'; another ' Symphony at the 
Descending of Apollo and the Gods.' Another symphony 
when >Mar8 and Venus are meeting in the air^ and yet another 
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^at the deaoeniiing of Jupiter^ Cupid and Psyche,' near the 
end. The uiatmiiieiiti are also dincted to double the Yoice- 
parta hi moat of the dioniiea. The Bymphonlca arc none 
of them long, at moat thirty ban; and they aie aU hi the 

same sort of massive style as the opening movements of 
contemporary suites, such as Lock's own Pavans in the * Little 
Concert,' or Lulli's opening movements to overtures. The 
imtnimenta (probably strings) play almost throughout all 
together, and there la little attempt at imitatioii or the auper- 
fluities of learning. Sometimei^ but not often, there ia an 
Attempt at tunefolneia. In one caae the inatrumenti take 
up the tune which r eaem bke 'See Ihe conquering hero,' before 
alluded to ; and tunefulness is perceptible also in the following, 
which is to be * plaid ' while Mars and Venus meet, and is 
one of the liveliest of these pieces of incidental music:— 
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The whole work shows a true instinct for stage music as 
far as it goes ; and the temptation to indulge in contrapuntal 
devices or indevant artistic technicalities of a style nn^'f^ 
to the theaibe is comtnendaUy resisted. I4)ck evidently 
endeavoDied to keep the stage situations steadiltjr in mind^ 
and to mnstrate them by the moat appropriate mnsie of which 
his powers and the limited development of technique at tiiat 
time admitted. It must be remrnibered that, when Lock 
produced the opera of ' Psychej,^ LuUi was only just beginning 
his opera career ; and only ^ Cadmus and Hermione/ ' Alceste,' 
and 'ThMe' had been written j the latter indeed only iqipeared 
the same year as 'PSyche^j so it was almost impossible lor 
Lock to have taken Us scheme or style from LuUi; and 
indeed the plan of the little work is rather strikingly divergent 
from the LuUian type in some respects; though it naturally 
resembled the French form of opera rather than the Italian^ 
as the taste of tlie King and Court had so far been very 
Strongly in favour of the Fr^ch style^ Moreover it was 
probably between the time of tlie production of the * Tempest^ 
(1670) and * Psyche' that the nnfoftunate F^ch composer 
Cambert took refuge in London ; as it is Teoorded by French 
authorities, who are jxjssibly correct, that he was appointed 
* Surintendant' of the music of the Court of Charles II, and 
that his opcraSy ' Pomone ' and ' Les peines et plaisirs d' Amour/ 
were performed. As he was driven out of Fiance through 
Lulli's machinations in i6f% the inference seems likely that 
these performances took place about this time; but by a 
singular fatality all traces of records of such performances 
and of everything In the shape of copies of tiie works have 
entirely disappeared on this side of the Channel. French 
influences were also represented in Court circles by the com- 
poser QrabUj of whom Pepys records Pel ham Humfre^^s 
contemptuous opimon in 166 y, calling him with characteristic 
irresponsibility ^Monif. Gid>ns»' It is dear that this com- 
poser's positkm was a prominent on^ as he bad been called 
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upon to supply music to an English 'Song upon Peace ^ for 
a Court function in 1667^ and in 1674 an opera of bis called 
'The Marriage of Bacchus^ is said to have been performed 
at Drurjr Lane. He was also the author of the opera 'Albion 
and Albanius/ which was performed at Dorwt Gardens in 
1685, but by that time a greater genius had taken pos ceonk wi 
of the field; and it cannot be regarded as having hud any 
influence on the progress of operatic art in the latter part 
of the century^ especially as it is a vapid and colourless 
work. 

Lock himsell only survived the puhUcatbn of 'Phyche' 
two year^ dying in 1677; and one of the fint public com- 
positions of Heniy Purcell was the elegy he wvole on the 

death of the veteran who, up to that time, had been the fore- 
most representative of theatrical music in this country. Purcell 
had indeed begun to write incidental music for plays in 1676, 
bdng then eighteen years old. He produced in that year the 
music for 'Epsom Wells/ 'Aurengzebe' and 'The Libertine's 
and in the music for the last of these occuis one of the most 
permanently populsr of his songs, 'Nymphs and Shepherds/ 
and the chorus 'In these ddightfal pleasant groves,' bendes 
some efieetive dance-tunes. Being started in this direction hv 
wrote in the following four years the music for * Alxkla/.or,' 
*Timon of Athens/ 'The Virtuous Wife/ and 'Theodosius/ 
and also in 1680 his first opeia, 'Dido and ^neas.' Well 
authenticated evidence seems to coffoborate the tradition 
that the latter work was written for Mr. Josus Friestfs 
Boarding School at Chertsqr^ and there performed by young 
gentlewomen. The conditions under which it was presented 
fortunately did not influence the comjxjser at all, as the 
choruses are written for a full and efficient choir, and the 
solos for singers of well-developed gifts. The general aspect 
of this remarkable work shows how independent Purcell's 
attitude wbs» lor it is neither on the lines of the French 
Opeia^ nor has it the artificial qualities of a masque. No 
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douVt he learnt flomething from the French School and from 

its imitators, as well as from his old friend Lock, and even 
from his master John Blow, whose elaborate masque of * Venus 
and Adonis' (produced between 1680 and 1687) has many 
Striking traits of a type frequently met with in his pupil's 
work ; but Purcell's style and treatment are thoroughly inde- 
pendent^ and much more mature and free from helpkaaness 
than any pfevioua English works. The point that is most 
conspicuous m *Dido and Eneas' is its simple sincerity. The 
composer, forsaking tlic artificialities which had latterly pos- 
sessed the stage when music was eni ployed, endeavours to treat 
his characters as human beings, and to make them express 
genuine feeling in their solos. Even in Dido's first song 
with giound-hass aooompaniment, the endeavour to characterize 
the pdgnancy of her feelings is clearly apparent. The same 
spirit animates the sokM throughout and is true to the meaning 
of the words and the situations. The same intention is evident 
in the numerous chorui%ett, in which the composer endeavours to 
find such characteristic utterances ub would be natural in the 
characters composing the chorus in the r^pective situations; 
just as Carissimi had done in his little oratorios and Bach did 
later in his * Passions/ and Handel in many of his oratorios. 
Purcdl shows himself a true scion of the northern races in 
employing rich variety of harmony as a means of expiesrion. 
Indeed his scope in this respect is ahready wider than that 
of any other fomposer up to the date of its production. The 
interest of It<iliaiis in harmonv diminished as their love of 
formal melody grew stronger. Great as was their facilit}'' in 
flowing counterpoint and in the disposition of the essential 
harmonic factors which served to give tiie sense of form cleariy 
and comfortahfy, they cared little for the intense vividness 
which expressive harmonies can convey to a passage^ from 
moment to moment. PurceD was, even at this early age 
and with little antecedent experiment in this direction, on the 
path leading to a higher standard of art than the Italians 
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ever attained. The foUowing panage^ iam the latter part of 
a ground-baaB aong at the end of the work, la the moat 
lemarkable example of poignant hannonizatbny with the 

definite purpose of intensifying the expression of the words^ 
which had as yet appeared in the woild: — 



MaadSnil 
VloUak. 



VioUand 



. aia. 




^^^^ 



B« • mem - ber me. 



Re - mem • ber me, 



r 





1 "^ ^ ' Pier I '-p^ 



mem • ber me, bat Ah I . 



for • • get . . my fate. 



Pmodl here ahowa himidf also a ooniummate master of 
expreggive lecitative, auch aa Carisaimi had occasbmdly 

achieved, and such as was, later, one of the most touching 
qualities of the great German composers of tlie following 
century. He adventures boldly^ into recitatives fully ac- 
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rompanied by his string band throughout, as in the recitative 
of the Sorceress^ 'Weird Sisters, ye that fright the lonely 
traveller/ His employment of instrumental forces is re- 
markably £ree and mttterly. His little overttuf^ which ii 
on the French lines with slow introduction and fogal move- 
ment, is moie oonsistenlly and gennmdy eanied out than 
the laige majority of UK's own prodactlonfl ; and the accom- 
paniments to song?, and incidental passages in choruses, 
and the one little dance-tune, show a considerable sense of 
instrumental style; while in tunefttlnesSy sometimes with ft 
slight flavour of Lock and other pteoeding English com- 
poseiB, he is never at a loss for a moment. When it is 
remembered thai Alessandro Scarktd bad not begun his 
career, and that the scheme of the artificial mythological 
French Opera has little to do with his treatment, the work 
as a whole shows a confidence, readiness and variety of 
resource such as are only to be found with genius of the 
highest order. No doubt the resources are slender when 
oompoied with those of the great German composers of tiie 
first half of the eighteenth century, and there is an inevitable 
archaic flavour about much of the mudc $ but it is singularly 
free from formality and convention, and is more rich in 
harmony and \ariety of organization thiiu anything which had 
appeared up to that time. 

Alter the production of ^ Dido and Maeaa ' Purccll forsook 
the stage for some time. His appointment as Organist of 
Westminster Abbey in the same year, and of the Chapd 
Royal in i6Sa, caused liim to be fully occupied for many 
years in writing Church muac and odes for CSourt occasions. 
But he came hack to the composition of music for stage plays 
and operas with enhanced and widened powers, after about 
ten years' abstinence. In 1690 he wrote the music for 
Siiadwell's revised version of Shakespeare's 'Tempest,' *The 
Massscre of Paris/ Biyden's 'Amphitryon/ and an adapta^ 
tion by Betterton, the actor^ of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
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'Dioclesiaii/ The mumc of this last is on so exhmtt?e a scale 
that it amounts to an opera* It contains a very large amount 
of instrumental music, an extensive overture in several move- 
ments, dance-tunes of remarkable variety, and interludes ; 
while it brings into exercise flutes, hautboys, tenor hautboy^ 
and trumpeti^ as well as strings. The choruses are very 
elaborate and the songs Tivacbns and free. The f oUoiring 
oommenoement of a song with trumpet obbligato ivill shoir 
the boldness of his treatment, and the ijaims he made upon 
the efficiency of his performers:— 
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The s^le of the whole gives an impression of greater 
artistic toope and facility than <Dido and ifineas/ though 
thm is nothing wliicfa ezcesds the poetic sentiment of the solo 
music of the lovdoni queen* The neict jtae, i6^t, after the 
production of 'IXocledan/ saw that of 'King Arthur/ which 
was the most important work produced by Purcell for the 
stage. Unfortunately no complete copy has survived, and a 
few movements appear to be missing ; but what remains makes 
a work of considerable proportions. Purcell in this case had 
the advantage of the diction and style of Dryden; and, as he 
was always Inclined to follow the words which he set veiy 
doseLy, the conditions were iavonraUe to his showing himsdf 
at his best In reality, though always spoken of as an opera, 
it is rather a play copiously supplied with incidental music. 
The dialogue is not set, and the essential parts of the action 
would not be materially affected if all the musical portions 
were missed out. Indeed the music is not so essential as 
It is in 'Dido and iSneaa^' or even in ' Diodesian*' But the 
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quality la ezoeUent and fiiU of life. It has much the sanie 

features as the earlier works. The prominence and style of 
treatment of the chorus is notable. He requires so much 
more from them than foreign composers dared to do ; for he 
expects his singers ta wng music as elaborate as they would 
have to do in a concert loom with books in their hands. But 
this greatly enhances the interest of the woik, and gives it 
something of a national flavour. Amongst curious illustiations 
of the leslktie bias of the composer the moet conspicuom is 

the shivering solo, ^ What power art tlioii ? ' and the shivering 
chorus, * See we assemble.' No doubt the experiment is rather 
absurd^ but it was not without precedents. Lulli had tried 
• the same device in 'Isis/ which was one of the richest of 
his operai^ and Cesti had a shuddering chorus in * Porno 
d*Oro.' Such a realistic element is very chamcteristie of the 
time^ and, though almost out of the range of genuine art, 
might pass muster without obtruriveily betrapng the fact if 
the work was produced on the stage as intended- The work 
contains some of Purcell's most picturesfjue and fanciful 
achievements, and among his most famous tunes are the 
martial song ^ Come if you dare 1 * and the cluwming ^fVurest* 
isle.' 

After the composition of the music for 'King Arthur/ in 
the few lemaining years of his life PurceU poured out music 
for stage plays in profusion. In 1692 he wrote music for 
no less than seven plays, in 1693 for four, in 1694 for five, 
and in the last \( ar, 1695, for seven. Among the8e are 
characteristic numbers which are among his most brilliant 
achievements^ genendly in tlw form of long and ebborate 
scenes for solo voices. Their pre-eminent virtue is again the 
outcome of his instinctive ardour to give the most intense 
expression to the words» in this matter differing most strongly 
from the attitude adopted by Italian opera composers. 
PurceU for the most part had little inclination for svicli a 
type of form as the aria with its dramatically seufieless ^da 
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capo,' but he broke up his scenra into passages of definite 
tunefulness which have the ring of an appropriate folk-song, 
and passages of highly descriptive and cbaracterutic declama- 
tkm in which the me of briUiaat paiaages was vq^ted by 
the eeiifle of mitaUenen to the expfenkm lequired j while the 
qoafll-recitatlTe and Ihe atioeo are aooompanied by hannoDies 
and progreMioiis which enforoe the meaning to the atmoet^ 
thereby constantly illustrating the relationship of the genuine 
English composer to the great Teutons, in the recognition of 
the power of harmony to give direct and immediate signi- 
ficance to melody. 

The survey of PurcdFs music for the theatre wonhl not be 
complete without reference to his instrumental music written 
for plays* The traditionB of the masqnej and possifaly the 
influence of the Fjrench Opera of the tim^ are shown in 
the conspicuous amount of dance-tunes which were introduced 
into works written for tlie stfige at this period. Purcell 
wrote an immense quantity of such music. In the part 
books containing a 'Collection of Ayres composed for the 
theatre,' which were published in 1697 by his widow, there 
is dance music for more than a doaen different plays* 
What strikes the attention at first is that they are of such 
thoroughly good artistic quality, which presupposes elBdent 
and intelligent performers, and a standiird of t-astc in the 
audiences which compares very favourably with that of lat e r 
days. For^ without overestimating the advantages people 
enjoyed in not having heard a 'oomet-ilppiston' or an opbi- 
cleide, the intrinsic quality of the morements and the style 
of workmanship sliow that audiences appreciated artistic 
woi1e« PurcdPs standard scarody varied at all throughout 
his career^ and good work is found in his later works as often 
as in his earliest. 

The music of these dance-tunes is very original, often 
national in flavour, and remarkably full of vigour and vitality. 
They are extraordinarily various in style and invention, and 
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often ingenious without a trace of pedantry or learned affec- 
tation. The following excerpts will serve to illustrate some 
of their qualities. Of the quiet, flowing, melodious type, the 
loUowiDg first half of a hornpipe from the ^Indian Queen' 
may be taken^ in which the natmal independent flow of the 
inner parts is a ngn of PucdPs artistic purpoie* It is also 
a happy esample of the admirable manner in which he knit 
his work into consistent unity; as it will be seen that he 
takes his cue for bars 4, 5, and 6 from the characteristic 
formula of bar i — and thereby welds a considerat^le space into 
perfect consistency of style and mood:— 



as. 814. 




The following passages from a dance-tune in 'Dioclesian' 
are even more obviously illustrative of this concentration upon 
a given idea, for a great part of the tune is a canon between 
treble and bass. But the progressions are so free and the 
s^le so expressive that no suspicion of pedantry oonld be 
entertained. The iUustration serves, moreover, as a happy 
esample of the treatment in which the textnre is lightened 
and the ear relieved by frequent breaks in the soonding 
of the various instruments:—- 
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The followiiig portions of a dance bom 'Abdelazor' (one 
Purcell's ewUeit pcoduetiont) will aem to Bhow him in a 
dashing and hrilUant mood« The danoe ia exceptionally long, 
hat 80 for from weai^ening at any point, the central portion 
of the second half (which is so often the weak spot) is the 
most bracing and vivacious passage in the whole — the instru- 
ments seeming positively to slash at one another in their 
exuberant banter I— 



JUtgre 
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Snd half bcgicnlng 
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The style of treatment of theatre music so admirably iUus- 
trated in these works seems to have been xegaided ivith fmur 
for some time. For though there was no one who conld 

maintain such a standard of character and idea^ the tradition 
was maintained for some time in the eighteenth century; and 
numbers of phiys were provided with dance-tunes of artistic 
quslityy and overtures on the French lines, by various com- 
posers who at all events did their best to maintain a self- 
lespecting artistic standard. 

PttrodFs work covers more ground than that of any other 
composer of the century. He attempted every branch of art 
then known, and even developed some which can hardly be 
said to have been known till he mastered them ; and there 
was no department in which he did not excel. He easily 
learned the secrets of the composers who preceded him, and 
swept the methods of all different branches into his net. 
Though in some respects be seems to have more natural Idn- 
ship with Monteverde than with any other composer, he was 
equally master of the instrumental style of the French Opera, 
the style of the Italian sonata- writers, and the methods of 
dealing with a chorus which had been Carissimi's pecuHar 
glory. Probably no composer except Schubert has ever had 
a readier fund of melodyj and it always rings true and 
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cbaracteristic of the country to which he belonged* And 
uuunnuch as he ponened also a great power of cKpnaaicm of 
a aerioua and dramatic order — aa Ulustrated for inatance in 
the acene of the Witch of Endor^ and in Beaa of Bedlam — ^it 

may be confessed that his outfit was among the most compre- 
hensive ever possessed by a composer. But the tragic fact 
rariiiot be ignored, that the essentially English attitudu towartls 
,art which Purcell represented in his highest achievements for 
churchy concert room, or theatre, led to no ulterior development. 
Handel poaaibly profited by the fnamplf of hia admirabie 
and ▼igorona treatment of biatrionic dionia-writingj but no 
one followed up the posnbilitiea of bia aoperb ooneepBon of 
scenes for solo voices. The most brilliant moment in the 
history of seventeenth-centiury music thus remained outside 
the general evolution of European art. The style was too 
individual and too uncompromising to appeal to foreigners, 
and the advance which^ mainly owing to Purcell's genius, had 
aeemed phenomenal^ came to a aodden atandatUl at bia death. 
At once virile and inteoM^ marked by not a hw pointa of 
donbtfol taate, the English music of the laat quarter of the 
seventeenth century remains a supremely interesting but 
isolated monument of unful^lied promise. 



CHAPTER Vm 

TflS FOUNDATIONS OF HOPSSN IN8TBUMSNTAL MUOCO 

Ons of the nuMt imporCatit adummeiito of the oompoien o( 
file eeventeenih century was the eetaUiahment of the ground* 
work of modem instrumental musie, and the ditoovery of the 

principles of style and form wliich were essential to it At the 
bec:inning of the century, composers who wrote for combinations 
p£ instruments thought that the simple principles of choral 
fDiisic were auffident for instrumental purpoeea. They sought 
to achieve eertain technical avhtletiea and ingenuitieB, and ti> 
write good 'mce-parts/ mainly in conjunct motioa, auch as 
would he suited to voices; to make a nice flow of eonndy and to 
observe the rules which were established for the furtherance of 
orthodox and artistic style. They failed to obs("r\ at first, that 
instruments could perform passages which were unsuited to 
Toi<^^ that it was easy^ for instance^ to repeat a note ^y\th 
extreme rapidity on stringed instruments^ hat very difficult for 
voices ; that instruments could leap torn one end of the scale 
to the other with ease» while for voicea to attempt it waa to 
risk absurdity; that certain forms of figure, snch as rapid 
arpeggios, broken octaves, and chromatic scales, were aU suited 
to instruments, but ill-suited to voices, and that instruments 
could take mechanically any combinations of sounds set down 
for them, while voices had to feel their way from chord to 
chord ; and finally^ most important of all^ that the pre-eminent 
characteristic of iiistnimental music was rhythm^ wheress the 
pre-eminent characteristic of vocal music was melody. The 
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fSact that they ikioved tery slowly in perceiving and applying 
these obvious truths was partly owing to habit and tradition, 
and partly to the difficulty of finding out how to contrive formtf 
oi art in which the new requirements of detail iu instrumental 
music could be met. Serious composers looked ftskance at 
danoe-tunes, and regarded them as outside the provliice of true 
artists. It was only hy degrees^ as with an aristocratic! society 
leaming to admit some sense in common folic unblessed with 
pedigree^ that the rejuvenating power of the familiar dance 
music was allowed to permeate the regions of serioua art. In 
truth, some problems of ins tni mental music had already been 
partly solved in tlie dance-tunes even before the seventeenth 
century began^ but little artistic subtlety had been expended 
upon tiiem ; and in tlie early years of that century so little waa 
undeistood of the technical capabilities of roost instruments^ 
that when composers had condescended to deal with dance* 
tunes, their only means of making theni artistically interesting 
was to olaboratc and sophisticate tiieiii out of all recognition by 
the introduction of technicalities which properly belonged to 
the sphere of cboral art, and destroyed the essential rhythmic 
effect altogether. 

Thus it was that at first ^e tianaitioa from choral td 
instruments! style was csnied on along tlie lines of the 
old choral musicy in movements imitated from madrigals; 
and elementary experiments in structure or form were made 
in the same contrapuntal terms as would have been used 
in the music of the Church. It is easy to see that com- 
posers were so absorbed in the contrapuntal technique that 
they foiled to realize the need for organization and definite^ 
ness of architectural form in instmmental music When 
writing for several instruments in combinatian, the similarity 
to a combination of vmce-parts prevented theur seeing 
the need for form or organization of any kind. Mere in* 
geniiities of detail and mechanical 'imitations^ seemed to be 
auf&cient to interest the musical auditor. It was only in rare 
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momento of pretematnfBl lucidity thai even the most enters 
prising composers fdt that It WM worth wli3e to arrange definite 

blocks of music in an orderly and intelligible manner; by 
making definite and distinct contrasts of well balanced periuds, 
and by making essential parts of the structure correspond in 
aome ivay by the forma of melody^ the style of treatment, or 
the anangement of paaaagea fqireaenting different keya. The 
greater part of the fondca or fimtatiaa of the early part of the 
century were qiute incoherent in a atractufal aenae; they 
gprawled along, with imitations coming in anywhere that 
was convenient, with little defiiiiteness of id^, and no use 
of tonality aa a means of unity or balance except such as 
was begotten of the habit of writing a whole piece of music 
in some one mode or other, which would probably cause il 
to end on the aame chord with which it began. The oiganiat- 
compoaeia aeem to have anived at lome lenae of proportion 
and contrast through their frequent opportunitiea of performing 
before large audiences, which quickened their of effect in 
every particular, and led to the extraordinary devdopnient of 
their branch of art which has already been described. But 
organ music stood apart from the other branchea of art, and 
influenced them but little partly because the organ poaaeaaed each 
diatinctiTe quafities, and partly through the aacred aaaociationa 
of the cburchety in which the inatmmenta alwaya remained. 
Munc for the haipaichord and spinet also made some progress, 
as has been shown elsewhere, but the attention of composers 
was (inltc drawn away from these branches of art soon after 
the beginning of the century ; and, inasmuch as the greater part 
of Buch music as had been produced for keyed instruments was 
more nearly allied to the earlier choral muaic in metiiod and 
form than antidpatory of modem kuida of ar^ the tendenciea 
which preceded and led to the development of the forms and 
style of essentially instrumental music have to be sought for in 
music written for combinations of Stringed and wiud instruments, 
such as viols, violins, cometti, trumpets, and trombones. 
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Italy was naturally in the forefront in such matters, for there 
the spirit of the new enterprise in art was most active; and 
there the tendencies in the direction of modem tonal instm- 
mental art Boon made their iqppeuanoe. As haa before been 
pointed out| things began to movs in the modem direetioii 
in lute mnsie a good way bsdi in lifae sizteenfth ocntnxy. In 
serious mnsie for instruments in parts, progress ms less 
dedsiye. The enterprising and e n e rg e ti c genius of Gionmni 
Gabrieli, working in the congenial surroundings of Venice, 
tried some remarkable experiments in instrumental mutic even 
before the sixteenth century had run its course and in the 
early decades of the seventeenth century. Some of these mps 
purdy continuous and Tagne in design; but there ate also 
examples in which he hits ufoa true prindj^ of modem 
instrumental form. For instance, in a CSannma for two 
violins, cometti, tenor, and two trombones, he groups definite 
' sections, of different character and material, into something 
like the architectural symmetry of the modem scheme of 
sympiionies or sonatas. The work begins with a distinct 
subject treated in an imitative style (A), which is followed 
by a passage of simple massive harmonies (B). 
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Then follows a version of A, then B again, then more in 
the style of A elaborated, then B simply^ then A again, 
differently elaborated, and then B twice over; and the whole 
ends with a sort of coda, including some references to the 
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figures of A, in fairly florid style. This was probably written 
about 1 615. Gabrieli's speculations even led him to anticipate 
in works for stringed instruments the general scheme of violin 
sonatas of a century later, in three contrasted divisions. But 
his distribution of these components is so variable that he 
cannot be regarded as ha\ing established the type, any more 
than Monteverde established the type of the aria by his 
'Lasciatemi morire* (p. 48), 

An interesting example, with slightly different, but kindred, 
characteristics, is a * Fantasia in Echo " ' in four parts by 
Banchieri, published as early as 1603. It begins with a 
passage of seventeen bars in fugal style : — 
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which is followed by a long passage, strongly contrasted, in 
harmonic style ; in which occur the * Echos,' being reiterations 
of short passages alternately ' forte ' and ' piano/ 
Bz.aiob. 
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The fint part ia then leeumed^ and the whole ends with a 
matrive coda of six ban. 
In both thete works, and In the fantasias, canzone, sonatas, 

&c. by the same composers, the style is not distinctively 
instrumental. The component contrapuntal passages are for 
the most part little more than voice-parts without words, 
and the harmonic passages are like the simpler forms of the 
late madrigals. There are but few florid passages^ and they 
do not show any great Instinct for the special apCltndes of 
the Instmments, bnt are more like the florid passages written 
for the oigan'or 'Yiiginals' or 'cembalo.' Pirogress in the 
right direction is shown in such examples as the following 
from Biagio Marini's * Balletto e Corente a 3' of 1623, 
which are additionally interesting on account of the second 
dance being a variation of the first — a feature occasionally met 
with in later suites. 
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When onoe oompoMrt' attentkm was set in this diiectioa, 

they soon found passages which were effectire from the 
instrumental point of view and essentially adapted to the 
idiosyncrasies of the instruments for which they were intended. 
Thus in a canzona for three strings and oigan by Tarquinio 
MenilAy of 1639, the following passage makes its appearanoe, 
the aptness of which for stringed instnunents ia as olimiia as 
its inaptneas to be sung. 
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The appeanmoe in fo short a space of time 61 a style 
to unlike tiiat of madrigals and church music is indeed 

specially noteworthy; for it must be remembered that in 
1639 Monteverde had not finished his career, Cavalli had 
but just begun his, and Ceati was not yet in tlie field. The 
inference is that instrumental music was branching off into 
independence my decisively^ and that composen with special 
aptitudes for it were conceiitrslang their attention upon it^ 
and making progress towards genuine instrumental style and 
genuine instrumental forms. Tlie growth of the subtle instinct 
for the essentially appropriate is very interesting to watch at 
this time. And it is not unprofitable to reflect upon the 
retrograde effect produced by the influence of the vulgar 
portion of the public upon the general aspect of art in recent 
times; which has induced the culture of such debased forms 
as airangementa of bad opera airs for the pianoforte by the 
hundred thousand^ excerpts from music dramas in concert rooms, 
and tiie transplantation of every kind and form of art from 
the place for which the composiT intended it to a place for 
which it is not, in the most artistic sense, at all suited. But 
when composers were evolving new forms and sincerely \iTiting 
according to the best of their lights^ the feeling for perfect 
appn^riateneas influenced the direction of devebpnent veiy 
materially. The oomposer naturally thought of the varioua 
conditions under which the work he wished to produce would 
be performed, and he endeavoured to adjust every detail so that 
it should justify itself by its aptness. Tlie effect of this 
attitude of the composers of instrumental music is especially 
noteworthy^ about the middle of the seventeenth century, in 
the average tendency of instrumental compositions towards 
what are sometimes called the 'cyclic forms' of the suite, the 
sonatSy and the symphony; that is. Into groups of movements 
of diverse character and time, which under the guise of variety 
are yet knit together by the bonds of tonality or style. The 
principle had been illustrated long before in the familiar 
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eonjimction of the gaUiard and payan, to ivliich was some- 
times added a prelude and, occasionally, other movements* 
But the great bulk of instrumciiLal music, till towards the 
middle of the century, was in long single movements such 
as fantasias, canzonei toccatas, ricercari, and so forth^ most 
of which daimed some subtle traits of kinship with the ancient 
choral musics But about the middle of the century music iot 
stringed instruments began to show Its true lineaments moie 
consistently, in compositions which were broken up into several 
movements or divisions, often comparatively sliort, the struc- 
tural character of which is fairly well defined and the style 
trenerally rhythmic The type is prefigured in some sonatas 
lor two violins and bass by 6. Battista Fontana of about 1630^ 
in the *«A««ftti*« irf Taxquinio Merula of 1639— -&om which an 
excerpt has been given above to illustrate the progress of style—* 
and in a cannma by Masrimiliano Neri of about 1644. These 
works are generally continuous, that is, they are not written 
"with definite conclusions to separate movements and recom- 
mencements; but they are broken up by numerous double 
bars and changes of character, speed, and time. The canspna 
referred to above, by Menda, is an excellent example. It 
begins with a lively portion of forty-eight bai% in the style 
d the illustration on p. 514. This comes to an end with 
a full close in C major. Then follow twenty bars in solemn, 
slow style, mainly in minims and long notes, marked * tremolo ' 
(see p. 57), and a lively end is made with a ^presto/ Tliis 
obviously presents the germ ol the sonata cycle of movements, 
though the sectkws are not separated, but appear more like the 
changes msde in the course of movements by Fresoobaldi or 
Frobeiger; and it must be observed that the independence of 
the sections is hindered by the fact that the slow portions 
and the ^ presto* are directed to be repeated in conjunction 
before the final group of three bars which makes the coda, 
A sonata by Massimiliano Neri, dated 1651, for two violins|, 
Viola, and bass, has many traits ol the CoreUian type of violin 
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sonaUu It begun with a section in fugal style, which if 
really a caosoDa, in which the composer shows tmusual 
Gonaatency in the me hia aubject and the development of 
ita conatitaent figurea. The oommenoement ia aa fiillowa : — 




In the latter part of the movement the figure of the third 
bar ia naed in the following mannert— 




This movement is followed by an adagio in f time, very 
much like the familiar auave alow movementa in the sonataa 
o£ CorellL 
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The beginning of this sonata suggests clearly the plan of 
a 'Sonata da Chiesa.' But the last part of the mnk ii 
made up of several short divisions with changes of time and 
figure^ comprising several alternations of allegro and ada^, 
of various dimensbns from nx bars to thirty-two, and 
ending with fourteen bars 'presto.' A similar distribu- 
tion of movements is found in sonatas by Biagio Marini, 
of 1655. 

A composer of instrumental music, whose works spread over 
a considerable wpm of time, and Illustrate pointedly tb» 
tendencies of art in the middle of the century, was Mauritio 
Gazzati, In a coUec^n of works for instruments, published 
In Vemoe in 1648, are a number of 'Cansone* so-called,' 
eucli of which has a title such as ^ ii BL'rnarda/ ' a Galeazza/ 
*a Pepola,' possibly implying dedication to friends. These 
works are not unlike the early canzonas, but have many 
changes of time in them, therein tending in the direction of 
the later aonatas. There are also ^sinfonie' and a ^sonata' 
for three violins, viola, trombone, and viokne. The same 
composer published a number of 'Canzone' at Bologna in - 
1663, which agun have disttnguishing titles. A point of 
special interest about them is that though the title at thf 
head of the collection is 'Can/one da sonare a tre/ at the 
bottom of tiie individual pages is printed ' Sonate a 3 ' — which 
suggests that at that particular moment, though the old was 
giving fdaoe to the new, the distinguishing traits had not 
become decisive enough even for expierta to be sore tiiat tlie 
forms were distinct They are indeed bappy eiamples of 
transitional forms; for, though according m some ways witb 
the accepted idea of canzonas, they have unmistakable traits 
of the sonata type. For instance. Can zona V consists of 
(1) short slow passage, (n) aUegro> (3) vivace, (4) grave, 
(5) presto. The passages run into one another, but the 
absence of complete definition .is characteristie of intep- 
mediate stages In all forms of evolatioii, and the tendency 
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towards the familiar group oi separate movements is clearly 
illustrated. 

Yet another collection of Cazzati's compositions, of slightly 
Inter date, is worthy of consideration. This is the Correnii e 
BaUetti a dnqug aUa I^aneete et aW Italuma, eon ideune 
SmaU a 5, 6, 7, 8 — holognu, j66y. The wiak Is intereatiog 
not only on acoount of its implying a leoognitkm of dance 
forms at worthy of the attention of serious mnsicians, but 
as an early example of the recognition of two distinct foruia 
of the Corrente. That iu o time proved particularly attractive 
to composers^ on account of the opportunities it offered for 
ingenious subtleties of rhythm; as the facility with which it 
oonM pass from | to f time invited them to show their skill 
in cross aecents and complications, such as are loand alike 
in examples by English composers of the latter part of the 
century, such as Lock and Purcell, and later in the ordres 
of Couperin and the suites of J. S. Bach and utliers. The 
result in general seems rather laboured and artificial, and 
even in Bach's suites the Courantes of this kind are generally 
the driest and least spontaneous of the group. The Corrente 
in f or f time was of quite a difoent nature, being direct, 
simple, and vivacious; but it proved to be less attractive to 
composers, as it was too rapid for much sophistication. There 
are twenty-four Correntes altogether in Cazzati's collection, 
which are systematically alternated ; and these are followed 
by twelve 'balletti' and some Bonatas. The style seems on 
the whole more elastic than in his earlier worksy as though 
his hand had gained in cunning aa he went on. As his 
works are now hardly known, and probably do not exist in 
8Core» the opening bars of two of the 'Correnti' are heie 
given. The following is from the 'Corrente decima terza^ 
alia Francese':— 
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The following is from the 'Corrente decima quarta, all' 
Italiana's— ^ 





r 

Cazzati'B woilcs were well known in En^and^ where by 
hia time aecnlar music, and eepedaUy imtnraiental mnmc, 

was being cultivated with much ardour, and where he was 
regarded as one of the foremost representatives of that branch 
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of ait* And before procee^ng further with the oonsidenitioii 
of ItaHftn develoimientfl, it is necessary to consider the nature of 

the progress and the gravitation of taste in the nortlicra country. 
In the latter part of the Elizabethan time, and in the early years 
of the Jacobean period^ England had been quite among the 
foremost countries in the cuLttvatkm of instrumental music. 
But when the eztnundinaiy outpouring of music for Viiginals 
came to an end her pre-eminence soon languished. This was 
not entirely cimng to inaptitude for stringed instruments^ but 
rather to her composers wakening to the possibilities of the 
new kinds of art later than those of Italy. The wave of 
musical power and energy, which had gathered force till well 
on into the seventeenth century, was succeeded by a tempo- 
rary pause of slackness. Composers did not give themselves 
unreservedly to the eultivatian of the new style of secular 
music until a curious concatenation of external circumstancesj 
described in the previous chapter, drove them to it Meanwhile, 
as a sort of compromise, those English composers who turned 
their attention to music for instruments culthated with great 
assiduity the form of art called the ' Fancy/ which from 
accidental causes rather than perversity prepense had come, 
at the time of its maturity, to be one of the most unlanciful 
artistic products ever devised by man. B*ancws were wnttcn 
for groups of instruments of various kinds, and were In a 
sense the preeursors of modem chamber muric, though not 
its ancestors. Fancies were much too respectable and com- 
placent to admit of development for any useful or ornaaiciital 
purpose. The whole branch of art might almost he spared 
consideration, but for its being such an extensive futility* 
Tiie utmost that it did for the progress of instrumental music 
was to teach composers bow to write more free, lively, and 
characteristic passages for theb sevefal instruments, and to 
discover that counterpoint, even of an instmmental kind^ waa 
not an all-sufficirnt reason of existence for music without words. 
It seems as though composers recognized the obligations of 

fAMKt T 
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the country at a repreientaUTe Bouroe cf wedam uutrumental 

music ; even before Cbailei leign began oompotere were 
busy with the composition of Fancies for strings, and it so 
happened that the group of such works which deserves the 
most respectful cunaideratton on intriasic grounds was among 
the earliest that appeared* This was more the aocident that 
they were the product of a man of audi mre and peculiar 
genius as Orlando Gibbons^ than that they anticipated in any 
nuirked degree the tendencies towards modem instrumental 
art. He was essentially an adherent of the old order of art, 
and his ' Fantasies ' for ' viols and continuo ' are on much 
the same lines as his Fancies and Funtasiaa in the various 
Viiginal books^ All but two of the whole set of moe are 
fugal in manncry with single-part subjects. The manner 
is unfortunately deceptiTe, as flie matter is in reality quite 
incoherent. The subjects are answered in a fugal Isahion^ 
just to make a good start, and they hardly efer appear again* 
There is no pretence of using a definite musical figure as a 
text to discourse upon, for new formulas succeed one another 
almost at haphazard. In these respects tliese Fantasies com- 
pare unfavourably with such examples as the Ricercar by 
Andrea Gabiieli, described on p. 66. But nevertheless there 
is a grit about the works, and an eneigy and force such aa 
give them a Tslue quite lirespective of technicalities. There 
Is not very much that is charac t e ris tically instrumental In a 
modem sense, such as KULrircstions or indications of delicacies 
of bowing or pliraamg; but the parts are strikingly inde- 
pendenty the accents and rhythmic variety are much stronger 
than would be possible with Toices^ and the progressions are 
int and masculine. In the two 'Fantasies' which are not 
ostensibly fugal at the outset there are features of genuine 
instrumental form* One in D minor (doric) has the imitsftiona 
so disposed as to have the appearance of a harmonic subject, 
eight bars in length, with a close in D minor. 
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This is followed I17 a long central epieod^ very free and 
varied In te3ctiire» which la ancoeeded by a repetition of 
the first eight bars — making a complete scheme in the 

simplest form. The only other Fantayy which is not osten- 
sibly fugal in its inception (No. 7) begins in ^ time^ and 
has a central episode in ^ time, which is simply rhythmic 
in character, and it enda with a freih passage in | time. 
The opemng of this Fantasy^ which is a good illustration of 
the ingenuities of imitation aimed at in theie auiteie fonns 
of ar^ la as follows t — 
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The dance-like episode^ which forms the central contrast, 
begins as follows: — 




I 



AO. 



The composer who seems to have been most famous for his 
Fancies^ in the days when that form of art was most in favour^ 
was John Jenkins, who was bom in 1598 and lived through 
1111117 idgnSy and thiDngh all the tioubbiis times of the Civil 
War tiU x678« He ponied out floods of such compositiona — 
some ci them of portentous length — full of cnStf unitations 
^hieh have no particular method in their occurrence, but oomO 
in wherever convenient. There is a good deal of vivacity 
in the instrumental parts, and bustle and accent, but the sum 
total of musical effect is infinitesimal. The following fragments 
from a MS. in the British Museum are sufildently characteristic 
to give an idea ol the style : — 
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In justice to Jenkins^ it is only fair to say that he was 
a very able composer, and, while concentrating most of his 
attention on instrumental music, produced alto aome quite 
ftmU^y and mek)diou« vocal aolo music. 

A nuumicfiptcollectioaof long uid dabofate Fancies^ written 
lor wioui oombtiuitiioiis of initnmientB by William Lawo^ 
existi in tbe Bodleian Libnuy M Oxford* Bh lep 
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might well give rise to a hope that they would be interesting. 
But thejr are indeed dry and mechanical to qmte an extra* 
ordinaiy degree, and do more credit lo the oompoaer^a patient 
Ingenuity than to his oommon aenae. The form was, in fact, 
a dronthy aberration rather characteristic of English oomposerBy 
and has no exact counterpart in foreign countries. It was 
happily superseded, aa soon as composers were driven to give 
their minds more unreservcMily to instrumental music, by groups 
of dance-tunes and more genuinely direct and conclusive forms 
of instrumental art $ which were cultivated in the end even by the 
Fancy-wfiteia themsdra, auch as Jenkins and William Lawea. 
The displacement of Fancies by more enjoyable music is some- 
times attributed to the lack of serious taste in Charlea 11. 
But for once in a way he may fairly be exonerated. It 
certainly was no proof of lack of taste not to appreciate 
Fancies; and if the boredom of the King helped to direct 
composers into more profitable expenditure of their energies^ 
the worid has reason to be gratefuL 

When the difficulties of inter-communication are con- 
sidered, it is surprising to see the uniformity of progress 
which was made in different countries in the third quarter 
of the century. It was probably owing to the fact that 
the pre-eminence of the Italians was universally recognized. 
They showed their greater natural aptitude by the rapidity 
with wliich they developed the actual texture d instm- 
mental music, and they were much more quick than com- 
posers of other nations in finding passages of the kind which 
were specially suited to instruments, and in the develop- 
ment of the new style. Tiiey were also in the forefront of 
progress in adopting principles of systematic form, and in 
recognizing the essential cogency of rhythm. So the composers 
of other countries looked upon them as leaders, and eagerly 
watched th«ir achievemcnta; and the result was to maice the 
geoenl trend of change appear almost sunultaneoiia, mn 
in distant pasts of Europe. Even in En^^d, which waa 
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then the moat remote from lUly, and the least ready to * 
abandon methods of tried efficacy^ oomposera began to faH 
into line, and danocntones and snitea can be seen to be gaining 
gronnd, and disphdng the Fancies in the fovour of the mvsieal 

public by about the middle of the century. Even in Charles 1 's 
reign composers must evidently have begun to turn their 
attention to artistic dance-tunes, because there is a lai^e 
number of suites and isolated dance^tunes by William Lawes, 
both in MS. and in the CoUection of Courtty Masqning Ain, 
puUisbed in x66a ; and tiieae must have been written bcfoie 
1645^ because William Lawes waa killed at the si^ of Chester 
in that year. The texture of these tones is generally rather 
blunt and uncouth, but tliey have character, and sometimes 
a gooil deal of animation. 

From inherent traits of treatment and s^le it would be 
almost safe to infer that a great many pieces by Colman, 
who waa chamber musician to Charles I, and by Jenkina 
and othera^ are of the aame time; bnC in any case there Is 
a great quantity of wadk music, by various composers, which 
must have been written before 1675 — and there are many 
points in it which are very suggestive and interesting when 
considered in relation to parallel features in the music of other 
countries of the same period. They illustrate, in a manner 
which is almost humorously suggestive, the cautious ooaser- 
vatism of the Eii^ish, which always endeavouis in times of 
chance to some of the oU ^ff if?8#r lan<^marlcft« One 

of the most interesting points to trace, about this time, is the 
transition from the dances of the Tudor days to tlie group 
which became so familiar in the suites of the eighteenth cen- 
tury* In the Elisabethan time the most conspicuous dances 
were the Favan and the Galiiard, which were reco gni sed 
isauliarly aa belonging to one another, 'Ahnanea' and 
'Coianta' also appeared occasionally in Elizabetfaan music^ and 
they, of course, formed an essential portion of the ultimate 
scheme of movements adopted in the palmy days o£ suite- 
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writing, when the accepted nucleus consisted of (i) Allemande^ 

(2) Courante, (3) Sarabande, and (4) Gigue — to which a prelude 
was frequently added at the beginning, and light and lively 
dances (called in Germany ' Galanterien') were added between 
the Sanbande and the Gigoe. The EngHah c o mpoa e ia appear 
to have illuatnited the manner ol the transition much mare 
clearly than those of other coimtriea. The Oalliard aoon became 
rare, and only appears occasionally in the esctended aeries <if 
Iiiovenu'iits as a kind of experiment, as in a Btt b}- Colman 
and another by Sympson ; but the Pavan appears so frequently 
at the b^^ning of the secka that it is scarcely to be doubted 
that composers actually rq;arded it for a time aa the moife 
eligible preliminary movement. It was generallf written in 
a very solid and dignified style, and with snch contrapuntal 
devices as completely obscured its dance origin. It thus 
bccanu' a massive prelude, not unlike the slow opening move- 
ment of Lulli'b overtures in intention. One of the most 
prominent and enterprising of the secular composers of the 
time VTTLB Matthew Lock^ who published in 1656 (in the latter 
part of Oliver Cromwdl's Protectorate) a collection ol suites 
lor strings called 'The Little Consort ol three parts.' Esch 
set consists ol the same group ol pieces^ (i) Pavan, (2) Ayre, 

(3) Corant, (4) Sarabande. This is a very exceptional specimen 
of regularity. As a rule^ composers of those days were 
particularly fond of varying the order and nature of tlie 
ingredients. It was only by degrees that thuigs settled down 
into the accepted and rarely varied groi^; but the feature 
which the largest proportion have in oommon is the use ol 
a Pavan as a prelude* There are seveial sets of pieces by 
Jenkins which begin with Favans ; several by Colman, 
Carwardcii, Synipson, and Brewer, which do the same j and 
out of a set of six by Benjamin Rogers four begin in the 
same manner. Apart from the initiatory Pavan, the variety 
in the general order of ingredienta is eonsiderahle. Composers 
seem to have rushed from one extreme to the other, andj fnm 
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having been content with Pavans and Galliards at the beginning 
of the oentuiy, by the third quarter of it they sometimes 
grouped as many as twelve or thirteen morements together. 
Benjamin Rogers was one of the most admired composers 
of instrumental music both in this country and abroad, and 
a few samples of his choice off order will be worth considering. 
In a set called * The Nine Muses' the succession is (i) Prelude, 
(a) Air, (3) Air, (4) Corant, (5) Sarabande, (6) Jiggue, (7) Corant, 
(8) Air, (9) Jigg. Another set in four parts (MS. Bodleian) 
connstsof (i) Pavan, (2) Air, (3) Air, (4) Air, (5) Corant, (6) 
Corant, (7) Air, (8) Air, (9) Corant, (10) Saraband. < Air ' was 
a veiy vague term, and merely meant 'dance^^ttne,' as in French 
ihferHnement9. So it is not to be supposed that when a 
succession of 'airs ' follow one another they are all in the same 
rhythm or style. It was, in fact, a name which covered a 
multitude of possibilities for the composer, and illustrates the 
elasticity of the scheme of such 'cyclic ' forms in those days. 

At Rogers's instrumental compositions are rather inaccessible 
In modem times, his fame in his own time seems to call for 
illustratbns of his work. The following is the commencement 
of one of the Pavans wUch serve as the mtroductory movements 
to his suites, which will be seen to have passed out of the 
category of unsophisticated dance-tunes, and to be very serious 
eontnqpuntai music 
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The following is the ^ Jigg ' which constitutes the last 
movement of the set called 'The Nine Muses/ from the MS. 
part-books in the Bodieian Libnuy* 
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As has been remarked elsewhere, the hostiUty of Puritans 
to church music aod stage phiys impelled composers dedsivdy 
in the dliectioD of domestic music of ell lands, end cqieciaUy 
in the cUrection of InsCrumentsl musk. A great deal of the 
music above referred to was produced during the time of 
the Commonwealth, nud during that time frequent meetings 
are recorded to have taken place for the practice of instnimental 
music. These meetings were probably the immediate fore- 
runners of modem chamber concerts ; as, the taste for chamber 
music having once hegan, it maintained ita bold in one form 
or another thenceforward. The first man to establish public 
oonoerta of the kind in London is aaid to have been John 
Banister, an English violinist of considerable repute, who for 
a time was leader of Charles IPs band. His venture began 
in a large room in Whitefriars in 1672, Another venture of 
the kind was called 'The Musik Meeting/ which began in 
rooms fitted up for concerts in Villiers Street in 1680. And 
it was probably not long after that Thomas Britton^ the ' small 
coal' man« b^gan his famous weekly concerts over his ahop 
in OerkenweU. 

In the time of the Commonwealth Oxford was especially 
eagtr for goud music- and it .seems to have been at Oxford 
that connoisseurs ^vere first awakened to the strides which 
were being made in foreign countries in instrumental virtuosity, 
by the performances of the violinist Baltaaar of Liibeck in 
1658. From the accounta given by varioufl writen he seems 
to have revealed to them possibilities in vblin-playing hitherto 
undreamed of in this country. Antony Wood gives an ecstatic 
account of the manner in which his left hand glided from one' 
end of the strings to the other, and executed feats which 
appeared to the iiearers ahnost miraculous. 

From such of Baltazar's compositions as are to be found not 
much idea of his executive powers can be gathered. But they 
show that he had instinct fgr instmmental styles and attempted 
passages which were more %ht and vivacious in detail than 
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had hitherto been frequently met with in English compositions. 
The following are the commencement and the last part of an 
*Echo Aire' from a suite by him^ produced at the beguiniiig 
of 1659:— 
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His style no doubt impdled tbe English composen to 
endeavour to achieve a lighter and moie rapid manner in detaily 
and the effect is seen in the instrumental music produced 
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after the Restoration, both in pure chamber music and in 
music for masques and plays. Meanwhile one branch of 
art which became popidar at this time was the solo music 
for the baas nol» The most conspicuous representative of this 
kind of art was Ciiristopher Sympson* His moat Important 
"work wn the Dimwm VioM, or An luirwIuctUm to the 
Playing upom a Ortnmd, which came out in 1659, the year 
after Cromwell died^ but before the return of Charles II. 
*Playini^ divisions upon a g^round* seems to have been the 
chief resource of soloists on tlie viol, and consisted of playing 
variations upon a short phrase repeated over and over again 
in the bass. Sympson gives several compositions at the end 
of his treatise^ both preludes and dividons^ from niiicii it 
Is evident that flolists bad devdoped very considerable 
dexterity, as they contain not only rapid passages, but daborate 
double stopping. As specimens of instrumental style, indeed, 
they are rather in advance of the music written at that time 
for groups of strings; and seem to occupy much the same 
relation to it that the lute pieces of Galilei and Ter/i did 
to the crude instrumental music of earlier times. The 
loUowing is a specimen of his double stoppin§^ from a 
prdudes — 

I'^'^^i'r^f'iii'ui'uii''' 

and the iolhmlng are samples of the figures used in the 
divisions s— 
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In Gennany compoien do not aeem lo have culthmled munc 
for stringed infltnunents in combination with quite so mach 
zeal as in England. But from specimens taken a few years 

apart the same general tendencies are observable as dscwhepe. 
The persistence of tradition is illustrated in the collection 
of thirty Pavans and Qalliards for strings by Johann Ghro 
of Dresden, published in 1612, which are plain and heavy 
in style. Hammerscbmldt again^ in his Instramental Mnaic 
of 1639^ has eacamplea of the same danoea together with Gon- 
rantes and Sanbandesy and the style ia already lighter and 
more vivadous. A collection of 'Sinionien' by Johann Jacob 
L5wen, published in Bremen in 1658, presents much the 
same standard of plainness in detail as the works of Lock, 
Rogers^ and Jenkins. They appear to be on the whole less 
direct and lively; but they are noteworthy as oontaimng 
several ' Gagliardaa,' One Sinfonis, indeed^ is my cnrions 
when put by the side of the English snites; for while they 
frequently had the Favan in combination with members of the 
eighteenth-century group, as in Lock's little Consort (p. 328), 
in the third sinfonia of this collection the group consists 
of (i) Alhnand, (2) Galliard, (3) Corant, and (4) Saraband. 
So between the two countries ^'g^nrrp^^ are found of both 
the typical old Elizabethan dances in comlrination with a 
typcal group of the eif^teenth-centmy suite. The Allemande 
seems to have been moire favmued by the Germans of this 
time than by the Engfisb ; the preponderance of favour with 
the latter was bestc)i»\ ed upon ' Coraiits,' Sarabands and Jigs ; 
but with the Germans the Allemande seems to be falling into 
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the position bo familiar in the later saites. Diedrich Becker^ 
Raths -Viol i Sit at Hamburg, pubiislied Musikalische Fruhlings- 
Fruchte in three, four, and five parts in 1668. These contJiin 
groups of moTements both o£ the 'Sonata da Chiesa' order 
and of the Suite type. Among the latter we come acrow 
the exact eigbteenth-centniy nucleus complete; Allemande^ 
Coumnte^ Sambande and Gigoe* Bui the composer by no 
means oonftnes his attention to such movements. The whole 
collection is indeed very suggestive, as it contains so many 
characteristic traits of both the earlier and later periods. 
Among the sonatas are movements called by the name of 
^canzon/ so characteristic of the earlier daysy while among 
the dance movements are not only pavans and galKarriSj 
but also airsi baUetSy branleS5 and gavottes. The style Is plain 
and simple ivitbout mudi figuration; and the motion of the 
parts mainly conjunct, showing the persistent Influence of 

choral traditions in counterpoint. The Bame characteristics 
are notable in G. F. Krieger^s 12 Suonaie, a due Violini, 
which were published at Nuremberg in 1688. They serve 
mainly to illustrate the tendency towards uniformity in 
the sequence of the movements in sonatas. No. 10 lor 
Instance consists of (1) All^gro^ (4) Laigo^ and (3) Presto ; 
and in the last of these tiiere Is a certain amount of definite 
rhythmic reHeradon. On the whole the German works for 
groups of stringed instruments at tlm time are considerably 
behind the English, They suggent no higher degree of instinct 
for instrumental style, and are less distinctive in cliaracter 
and force. The spirit seems mainly tentative and dependent, 
savoniing more of precedent than of Initiative. This situation^ 
however, was merely tempomy, and before the end of the 
century the German composers were showing themselves in 
domestic music for strings, as in other departments, in their 
true colours. For the present they mainly illustrate the 
uniforniity of the general progress in all countries. 
It may he gathered from the style of the instrumental corn- 
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positions soon after the middle of the seventeenth century that 
the clumsy viols were being superseded by instruments of the 
violin type ; and it therefore seems advisable to consider the 
chronology of violin-making in relation to the progress of 
iQBtrumentai music at this time. At the beginning of the 
oentmy but tew of the gfeat vblin-makerB had appeared upon 
the scene. Gaaparo da Salo^ who has the tefrntation of being 
the first of great nolin-makers^ was born a little before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the period of his activity is 
given as from about 1560 to 1609. He is reckoned among the 
Brescian group, to which also belonged Paolo Maggini, who 
was living from about 1580 to 1632. The Cremonese, who 
are reputed to hare learnt their art from the Brescians^ 
began with the Amati family, the first of note among 
whom was Andreasi who, like Gasparo da Salo, worked In 
the dxteenth century* Indeed, a violin ticket of his Is said 
to be in existence datA^^d 1546, which, if genuine, wcmld make 
him senior even to Gasjiaro da Salo, His sons Antonio 
and Hieronymus carried on their skilful work till about 1638. 
Nioolo, son of Hieronymus, was bom just at the end of the 
sixteenth century and lived till 1684, and was the greatest of 
the family. Another distinguished member of the Cremonese 
school was Ruggieri, who fired tlU the end of the seventeenth 
century. After the Amatis came the fomlly of the Guamerii 
the first of whom was Andreas (circa 1625 to 1698), who was 
a pupil of Nicolo Amati. The greatest of this family was 
Joseph^ who is commonly known as ^ Joseph del Qesii " 
because he adorned his tickets with the sign of the cross 
and an I H & He was the grandson of Andreas and fived 
far Into the eighteenth century, even till after Alessandio 
Scarlatti, Ccwelll, Biber^ and Vivaldi^ had finished their work« 
The last and greatest and nrost prolific of the great violin- 
makers was Antonio Stradivari, who was u pupil of ISicolo 
Amati, and is said to have been born in 1644, and lived 
till X737« Thus the. great period of violin-m^ikiDg nearly 
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coincides with the early period of music for stringed instru- 
mrnts, and its culmination with tlie period when that kind of 
niuBic emended from its chrysalis stag^e, and took definite and 
permanent shape iu the works of the great school of Italian 
vioUniatt and compoieriy and their few contempofariea in other 
conntriei* The imtrument had been in naa from quite the 
beginning of the etaaltary, and pmhably senred at fint merely as 
the treble to a group of viola. Bat when compoaer^performera 
disco\ eretl its supreme merits as a solo instrument it absorbed 
more rind more of their attention ; tfiey developed the style 
and technique which displayed its subtle capacities by slow 
d^gieeSf and before the end of the century had proved it to be 
the moat perfect inatmment for solo pmrpoaea that had em 
been oontrived, though even then ita poaaibllitiea were by no 
meana even appranmately exhauated* 

One of the foremost and most brilliant pioneers in the 
development of the violin style was Tommaso Vitali, about 
whom nothing^ appears to be known except that certain works 
by him appeared at cert^iin dates. These certainly are much 
more valuable than moat biographical facta, and mark him 
as the man whose instinct for his instrument was more 
highly organized than any composer's before Corelli'a time; 
indeed, aa far aa virtuosity waa concerned, he waa apparently 
quite Corelli's equal. Among his works are clearly distinct 
examples of both dance suites and sonatas^ such as^ in Corellian 
times^ were distinguished as Senate da Camera and Sonate 
da Chiesa. His Opus i was published in x666, and contained 
a BaUetto for two violina and baaao contbuo, compriaing an 
opening aUcgvo, a abort link paaaage of ' graven' and a Gorrente« 
The fint movement ia of very vigoroua and livdy character^ 
with dance-like rii3rthm, and no pretence of contrapuntal 
subtlety, or unseasonable imitations. It is indeed genuine 
instrumcntid music, though tlie reiteration of chords of C at 
every double bar shows an undeveloped sense of the value of 
variety in artiatic oiganization. Much more remarkable are 
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aome ■onatai which he puUiahed kter, Oput a In 1667, 
and Opns 5 in 1669. In theae we come acrofs the complete 
scheme of the typical Italian TioUn sonata^ in short more- 
ments it is true^ but in style and distribution of movements 

quite unmistakable. A sonata in E minor of 1667 for 
two violins and basso continuo b^ns with rather a stolid 
movemeoty 'grave.' 



834. 



This is followed by the ty^cal lively movement in a fngal 
style^ exactly as in tiie sonatas of Corelli^ Tartini^ Geminiani, 

Locatelli, Handel, Bach, and many more. The close kin- 
ship will be easily seen from the following few bars of the 
commencement : — 




This quick movement is followed by a slow movement in 
f tune, evidently aiming at expression — 
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and the last movement is in a lively gigue style, beginning 
foUowss-* 
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A tonata in A minor of 1669 is ntber moie ii 
begtnnuig with the fagnc^ and having a ahoit paren- 
thetical nio?ement after ily and then the typical dow 
mofement in | time, and ending with a vivace in J time. 

There is also a very interesting capriccio of 1669 for a regular 
quartet of strings^ which is broken up into many divisions 
of grave, largo, vivace^ presto. It is genuinely inatrumental 
in intention ; fully acoied throngiiottty and with very few 
■ingl&>part imitations and such ancient aurvivala fiom the 
choral agea. The opening hara of the firat 'grave' ahow 
aocfa a oonapicooua appreciation of the cxpreaaive powers 
of the violin that they deaerve quotalioii— 
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When the atyle of theae worha ia compared with that of 
the atring mnaic hefore 1650^ the growing senae of maturity 
and &ctlity of handling ia very striking. The style is so 
admirahly (insistent and so well balanced that it is difficult 
not to suspect that Yitali bad models in the works of com- 
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posers whose names and works have disappeared. Possibly 
in days of unremitting research his forerunners and examples 
may be unearthed. At present the difierence between the 
standard of Yitali'i work and that of the work of ten ymn 
eailier is almott itaitli^g. No doubt Vitali impmed veiy 
much upon Us own early efforti, but there ii a aenie of 
declikm and assurance about his works which maiks the 
point of actual artistic attainment as contrasted with the 
tentative experiments of his predecessors. These works also 
clearly illustrate the general gravitation of instrumental 
music in the direction of cyclic forms — that is, of com- 
positions made up of several movements^ the order of which 
was already beginning to get stere o typed m two diieclioos— 
which ultimately found their goal in the Suites of daaoe- 
tunes on one side and the Sonatas on the other. 

Vitali shows his keen instinct for actual instrumental 
effect more conspicuously in his Chaconne in G minor. In 
this he shows a perception of the genius of the instrument 
and of the possibilities of figure and ornament, and a scope 
of inventbn which is far beyond anything remaining by 
composers before hb time. A short passage from one of 
the Tariations will show the liberal view he took of the 
possibilities of true instrumental style : — 
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Almost contemporaneous -with Vitali^ but cultivatiiig instru- 
mental music in a slightly different manner^ wai Legienzi, 
This interesting composer has already been referred to in 
connexion with opera and cantata. His character was 
therefore more of the general mnsScian, while Vltali was 
distinctly a specialist. But Legrenzi was strongl}- attracted in 
the direction of instrumental music, and exerted himself 
in more ways than one for its advancement. He wrote a 
good many Sonatss for strings and oontmuO;, which made 
their appearance between X653 and 1677. Some of them 
are rather contrapuntal In style, but others sgain notably 
illustrate the establishment of the 'cyclic' scheme, like those 
of Vitali. In a Sonata published in 1677 he begins with 
an allegro in the usual fugal style, which is followed by an 
alternating succession of slow and quick movements, ending 
with a 'presto.' Another in D comprises two adagios, one 
of them in the relative minor, and ends with a movement 
in giga time, Legrenzi supplies proof of the general 
recognition of principles of instrumental form rather than 
of brilliant wri^g for the instrument. 

Yet another contemporary of Vitali wlio (kserves iionourable 
mention was Giovanni Maria Boiionciiu^ bom in Modena in 
1640. Uis first opus, which was published about 1665 iu 
Bologna, was called 'Trattimenti da Camera' for two violins 
and violooe with a bass for cembalo. It contains various 
groups of movements, such ss No. 5, (i) Adsgio, (d) Balletto, 
(3) Conente, (4) Sarabanda. The groups are not uniform, 
but they all contain dance movements. The style is often 
quite like that of the great violin composers of the eighttenth 
century, with definite instrumental subjects and a distinct 
feeling for hannonic form. Among his other works, which 
were always published in sets, were ' Varii Fioii del Giatdino 
Muaicale, ovm Sonale da Camenu Opera teraa. 1669.* A 
collection publisbed in 167 z off *Arie, Goitenti, Sarabande, 
Gighe e Allemande* for 'Violino e llokme o 3pinetta' is 
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a let of yioUn solo movemeoti with aocompanimeDt. The 
following is the first half of one of the Arias^ which shows 

how generally composers had seized upon some of the 
capabilities of the Wolin — such, for instance, as leaping from 
one end of the scale to the other. The device was evidently 
popular about this time, as may be observed in the quotations 
from Vitali's Chaeonne and from Sympaon's 'divisions.' 




4 I 



Bonondni's fsmeas an instrmnental composer was oonsiderabiey 

and his music was evidently well known in England. 

The successful establishment of true instrumental style, and 
the diffusion of taste for genuine instrumental music as distinct 
from forms of art borrowed or modified from older choral 
fiormsj are shown by the nmnber of composeri who cultivated 
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that branch of art with erident faciHty and success in the 
last quarter of the seventeeuth century. The style which is so 
familiar in the copious flood of Italian violin sonatas of the 
eighteenth century is slieady unmistakably piMent in the works 
of men who have passed into ohlivkm thiough the more 
perfect achievements of their Buccessoffs, Yet many of them 
ministered to these achievements by perfecting the metliods 
and style which were required for the maturer works. The 
labours of obscure composers established the virtues of ^cyclic ' 
forms such as Sonatas and Suites^ and the principles of alter- 
nating quick and slow movements, and of constructing them 
on hamMMDic princtplea which showed in a duly aubordinate 
degree the old contrapuntal habiti. But it ia worth while to 
consider why their energiea were devoted so eidusbely 
to violin music. It is noticeable that the style so fsr developed, 
and developed so successfully, is essentially the style of violin 
music. Instrumentil music established the groundwork of its 
independence at first through composers being content to 
apply all their eneigies to music for only one of the modem 
orciiestral instruments. The development of the marreUoualy 
Gompoaite style which allots to every orchestral instmment 
the forms of ezpresrion and the paasagee which are specially 
apt to each was not attained till fully a hundred years later. 
The principle of independence had to be established first, and 
Mhile the effects which could be produced up<ni the viohn 
were so novel that they appeared to amateurs of the art to be 
almost miraculous, there clearly was a field capacious enough 
to constantly afford fresh musical delights to the most exigent, 
without hringmg the other orchestral instruments into the 
sdieme. The daima of those other instruments, such aa 
trumpets, flutes, hautboys, and bassoons, seem to be just kept 
in sight by their occasional appearuiice on the scene; but 
for at least a century, concentrated attention of faculty was 
given by composeis to the development of the style which 
afforded the most perfect opportunities for the display of the 
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exquisite and subtle qualities of the violin. And the exclusive 
attention bestowed in this direction bad undoubted influence 
in making compoaen gravitate imcopadouBly in the direction 
oi harmonic forms of the Bonata order* Neaily all these 
eompoieni were themselves peffbnneis ; and it is very likely 
that they foond by practical experience that the contrapuntal 
forma of art, such as the canzonas and fugues^ were tmsnited 
to the genius of the violin as a sulo instrument. And though 
they still kept the Canzona in the i^^roup of movements consti- 
tuting their sonataSy it soon lost its pristine purity, and ceased 
to be exact in the maintenance of the treatment of the parts ; 
as is seeoj for instance^ in the first entry of the subject Iwing 
frequently accompanied by an ind^endent bassy an illastfatbn 
of whidi has already been afforded in the second example 
(No. 235) quoted from Vitali on p. 338, and of which there 
are numberless similar examples belonging to later times. 
Moreover, the predominant ' singing ' qualities of the violin 
inevitably influenced the trend of things, and led to a melodic 
treatment of the instnunent which brought it very much into 
the fmeground when combined with an accompanying instru- 
ment, and induced a treatment of the accompanimeat which 
tended to simple snccesskms of harmonies^ simply figured^ 
rather than to imitation and contrapuntal passages, wliidi 
would make it too nearly equal in impoiUitice to the solo 
instrument. It may also be pointed out that the siiiL^iii!:^ 
qualities of the instrument were obviously a great part of t!ie 
cause of its being so beloved by Italian musicians, and of 
violin music so completdy supersedug haipsicbord music 
in favour during an important period in the eighteenth century. 
All these influences combined to induce tendendes towards 
forms of the sonata order, and towards the gradual elimina* 
tion of the traces of tiie old choral forms and style from 
instrumental music. 

A composer of this time who had a highly organized instinct 
for instrumental music was G. B» Baasani. His history is 
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nther obscure, but be is commonly reputed to bave been 
a pupil of Cariiaiiniy and the master of Corelli. It would 
be pleasant to be able to connect Gocelli with Carianmi, and 
to prolong yet furtber the noUe genealogy which atietchea 
unmiftakably from the greatest of modem Tiolinists back to 
Corelli in unbroken line of pupil and master. But if Bassani 
were a pupil of Carissimi, be certainly can have learnt very 
little from bim in respect of instrumental style^ as Carissimi 
was even behind bis contemporaries in that respect. And it 
leema rather unlikely that Corelli can have been Baasani'a 
pnpil, aa that consoler was born in 1657 and Corelli lour 
yeara .eariier. However, Bassani seems to have been in the 
fidd as a composer before Corelli, and is usually taken to 
represent a slightly anterior standard of art, as there is 
a collection of works for stringed instruments by him dated 
1677, some six years earlier than Corelli's first publicatwn. 
The standard indeed is excellent^ consistently instrumental 
in atyl^ and quite free from the traces of the ohl choral 
counterpoint. A group of four daoce-tuno^ (i) Balletto, (a) Cor- 
rente, (3) Giga, (4) Sarabanda, lor two violins and bass shows 
a freedom and certainty of handling in detail, a consistency 
of style, and a fluency of melody which are distinctly in advance 
of previous composers. The following are the opening bars of 
the fiaUetto and Corrente, the connexion of which is obvious : 
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There is also an excellent sonata in A minor for two violins, 
violoncello (ad lib.), and oi^gan which was published in 1683. 
This ig developed on a much wider acale than the earlier dance- 
taneM, and haa many tndta of the mature foim of the Italian 
violin aonata. It begina with a bng aUq^ro^ in which the 
chanutorlatic featurea of a well-defined subject are wdl main- 
tafaied throughout. Hie second diiision is a gnve, which 
is notable as being in a different key from the first, beginning 
and ending in E minor. The third division is an allegro, 
begimiiDg in E and ending in A« The fourth, an adagio in 
D minor, beginning as folbwst — 
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and the filth a prettiisimo, |, also b D ndnor: — 
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The previous adagio is resumed in D minor, but its course is 
diverted so as to end in A, and then the prestissimo is repeated, 
transposed bodily into A nunor : — 
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Two salient points in this scheme are the employment o£ 
contrasts of key for differeat divisions, and the recapitulation 
of the adagio with modificatioDS^ followed by the recapitulation 
of the piestiaaamo transpoMd. Composers had been very 
to diacover the advantage of diange of key in sncceariTe 
movements and diviaiona. Even in the aeries of danee move- 
ments by the compoeer above re fe rred to^ a considerable 
drawback is the monotony of the tonality — everything ending 
alike in G. The present example is all the more remark- 
able because it is exceptional and even premature, for 
Gomposera continued to write most of the movements in 
sonatas and suites in the same liey till far on in the next 
century. 

Baasani's peteeptbn of tonality is also very well illustmted 
by the internal organization of the indindoal movements of 

the above sonata. None of them remain in one key throughout, 
but in every one there are clear and well-defined modulations 
which make the tonal effect seem fresh and free^ and convey 
a sense of structural strength to each complete division. The 
presttsnmo^ for instance, begins with a lively passage of eight 
barsy ending with liill cliord. The last lour bars ate repeated 
bodQy for structural effect. Then fresh beginning is made 
in the same style, and moduhition is made to the relative 
major and completed by a close in that key, making another 
eight bars. The last four bars of this passage are repeated 
as in the first portion, and end again in the relative major. 
Then there is a little passage of six bars, perfectly consistent 
in styles which leads back to the dominant of the original key ; 
after which the first portion is resumed as at first, together 
with the lepetitioa of the last four bars. Tlie scheme aa 
a whole is as complete and definite as possible, every pro- 
gression, repetition, and modulation having clear raison d'e/re, 
and all the procedure being of the order which belongs to 
modern harmonic music as distinct from contrapuntal music 
of the old order. The whole sonata is, in respect of its modem 
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structural qualities, very remarkable, and emphasizes in a 
practical manner the enormous expansion of the perception of 
tonality which had taken place in the minda of compoflers in 
the ooune of eighty-tbiee yean. 

An important peiConneivoompoaery wlioie reputation was 
▼ery ooniidenUe in the lait. quarter of the century, espednlly 
in England, was Nicola Matteis. He is referred to in terms 
of admiration both by Evelyn and by Roger North, and liis 
works merit the encomiums b^towed on him. The title-page 
of a collection of 'Ayres' for the violin^ published in 1685, 
dcMiibea the contents as 'Preludes, Fugea^ AUmands, Saraband^ 
Gonrantiy Gigucs, Fancica, Diviiiona and likewise oUicr 
paisagesy IntfodnctioDS and Fugea for abgle and double 
stops,' &c« There is great freshness and Tiradty of ideas 
in many of the movements, which are in a thoroughly 
instrumental style, most apt to the idiosyncrasies of the 
violin. As the works are almost unknown, some illustrations 
will conduce to the accurate appreciation of Matteis' position 
in the story. The movements of a kind of suite in B minor 
bq[in aa follows ^— 
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A lively gavolte ia another ooUection It quite in a popular 
style, and thoroughly tuneful and gay; but it shows the cniioas 

persistence of a characteristic trait of all these early composers, 
who never knew quite what to do with the second violin, and 
frequently spoilt the effect of the tune given by the first 
violin in the endeavour to give an artistic part to the second, 
which very often obacurea the esiential effect of the leading 
instnunent by croaniig and over^«laboration. 
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A point which Is noticeable in Matteis* works is the amount 

of phrase-marks^ which show a higher conception of the 
refinements of perform uncc. 

The course of events brings the proems of many>sided 
development up to Arcangelo Coreili^ who stands before the 
world as the first mature composer of violin musicy and the 
fountain head of modem violin-playing. He was bom at 
Fomgnano in 1653, and came before the world as a composer 
at Rome in 1683 with his Opus i, which eonristed of a set 
of t\velve Sonate da Chiesa. This was followed by a set of 
Senate da Camera, also printed in Rome in 1685; and two 
more sets alternately of Neonate da Chiesa and Sonate da 
Camera came out successively in Modena and Bologna in 
1690 and 1694. The compositions with which the world 
continues to be most familiar are the duos for violin and 
▼iolone or cembalo, which were published in Rome in 1700^ 
and the last collection published by him was that of the 
Concern Grossi, %vhich made their appearance in 171 2, the 
year before his death. The whole of his compositions amounts 
therefore to but sixty little works^ and it is noteworthy, as 
representing the specialization of the various forms of art, 
that they were all for stringed instruments* The first four 
sets of sonatas, written for two violins and double bass or 
aiehlute with figured bass for the organ, establish the two 
main types of absolute instrumental music. The twenty-four 
Sonate da Chiesa represent absolute music of the t3rpe of 
modern sonatas, aiming at technical artistic perfection and 
formal symmetry. The twenty-four Sonate da Camera repre- 
sent the grouinng of dance movements such as became familiar 
later in suitei^ 'ordres,' 'lessons/ and in more recent times 
in ballet suites. In the church sonatas there are no dance 
movements so called, though many of the movements are in 
gay and lively rhythms. The church sonatas are generally 
in four movenients — a slow and dignified introductory move- 
ment, a solid (ugal allegro, an expressive slow movement, 
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and a Uyely final allegro. Hie geneial cngaiiizatifm prefigures 

distantly the modem ionata, though the style is always 
contrapuntal, and there is little which su^ests the ideu 
of figured accompaniment, or of arpegt^ios which represent pro- 
gressions of harmony in ornate forms. The chamber sonataa 
usually consist of a group of movements in the same altematum 
of slow and quick times as in tbe mora serious soosftas. The 
first movement is frequently a solid prelude, and the second a 
movement of a deliberately-nioving type, sudi as an allemande ; 
the third a sarabande or slow movement of a kindred expressive 
character, and the last a lively movement^ such as a gigue or 
a corrente or gavotte. The quality which distinguish^ the 
movements of the chamber sonatas from the church sonatas 
is the more direct and definite quality of the rhythm, which 
in the latter is obscured and complicaled by the independence 
and cross-action of rhythm in the simultaneoudy sounding 
parts. The movements in the chamber sonatas are mostly 
in the simple form familiar in Bach and Handel's suites, 
divided into two nearly equal parts, the first of which starts 
from the tonic of the movement and ends in its dominant 
or relative major, and closes there with a double bar nnd 
sometimes a repeat ; and the second of which starts from 
that point and makes its way haclc, often through the snb- 
dommanty to the tonic, and concludes there without much 
circumlocutioo. The subjects are not very defimte> and the 
movements arc unified rather by consistency of style than 
by identity and systematic use of subject-matter. Corelli, 
however, shows how much the instrumental branch of art 
has progressed by frequently presenting his subjects in 
a hsmonic and complete form, instead of tlie single-part 
form which was natural to fugue and such primarily choral 
kinds of art. The kind of subjects in which all parts make 
their appearance at once, and all are equally essential to its 
character, was a very difficult one to achieve. Even in later 
times. subjects are often met with which are merely tunes with 
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artificially flophisticated aocompaDimeiit. The perfect, ideal 

subject, in which every part seems inevitable, is the prerogative 
of only the strongest composers in their most musical moments. 
The relation of subject to development was nothing like so 
important in early days aa it became later, but Corelli never- 
theleiB shows the genuineness of his instinct fay occasionally 
hitting oS an idea which is neither fugal nor mere harmoniza- 
tbn. The cfamvh sonatas naturally present mote of the 
contrapuntal methods, since they were the methods most 
available for carrying out the intelJectual elements which are 
necessary in such serious abstract forms of art. In the chamber 
sonatas he was on the crest of th^ wave of contemporary 
progress, and presented his material with all the modernity 
poasihle in those days. The different sets of sonatas are thus 
espedaUy suggestiye and interesting in relation to the com- 
poser's attitude, as he seems to be alternately looking backwards 
and forwards. But this was not through hesitation as to which 
path to choose, but because he doubtksa regarded the Soaute 
da Chiesa as representing a high ideal of art, and the Senate 
da Camera as light, familiar art — the one attended with 
responsibilities, the other with risks. But in the first there 
was indeed but little possibility of expansLve progress, and the 
style had to be transformed almost out of recognition before 
it was available for true representatiTe works of modem 
instrumental art. The Sonate da Camera are, therefore, the 
groups in which the tokens and features of the later develop- 
ment of instrumental music are most frequently to be found ; 
such aa the definiteness of rhythmic or tuneful subjects, the 
reiteration of phrases, the use of sequences, the devices of 
systematic key-arrangement, and so forth, which tend to the 
complete oiganization of every part of a movement. Corelli 
shows in his own individual development the progress which 
was being made in perception and mastery of technique. The 
set of twelve solos show marked advance on the * iSonate a 
tre,^ in tuneful attractiveness, balance, and maturity of style, 
nwnr A ft 
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The 'Sonate a tre' are rather wooden and archaic at best 
The connexion with the struggling, helpless, tentative style 
of the generations immediately preceding is occasionally per- 
ceptible. But the solos move with much more ease and 
elasticity, as if the composer had attained more complete 
mastery of his muscles. These solos, like the sonatas, are 
half of the 'Chiesa' and half of the 'Camera' order, the 
first six being of the former class and the last six of the latter, 
with one set of variations. There are, however, several features 
which distinguish the first six from the earlier 'Sonate da 
Chiesa a tre.' Many movements are more distinctly harmonic 
in style, and are based ^on formulas of arpeggio and similar 
marks of decisive departure from the contrapuntal style. The 
most interesting feature of all is the growth of the adagio. 
The slow movements had no doubt been the most attractive 
features even of the earlier sonatas ; but in the duos they take 
larger proportions, and they illustrate in a remarkable degree 
the growth of the ornamental element, in the graces and 
flourishes which the aptitude of the violin for rapid passages 
made especially suitable. Corelli's ornaments are eminently 
graceful and appropriate, and contrast strongly with the [purely 
mechanical flummery which the operatic composers supplied for 
the edification of the vulgar portion of their audiences. By 
good fortune some of his slow movements exist in both forms— 
in the simple unadorned forms as printed for the public, and 
in the ornate forms in which Corelli is said to have performed 
them himself. The closing bars of the first adagio of Sonata IV 
will illustrate the differences very serviceably : — 

Zx. 261. 

Adoffio 

Gracm, 



Vlollno 
•olo. 



Violone e 
Cembalo. 





In nearly all these solo sonatas there is a surprising advance 
on the earlier 'Senate a tre' in deameas and beauty <rf subject- 
matter. They are full ol passages of mdody which have 
maintained their attractiveness for three centuries, and they 

are written with a freedom and elasticity which are very 
astonishing when compared with the hesitating and con- 
stricted utterance of subjects in most of the instrumental 
works of the composers preceding Corelli's time; and the 
compositions show an almost perfect intuition for fitness in 
relation to the violin. Corelli was almost the first composer 
who showed a consistent instinct for style^ and this marks 
one of the most important attainments in the development of 
instrumental music. For in the earlier part of the century, 
as has already been pointed out, composers had hardly any 
idea of adapting their thoughts to the idiosyncrasies of their 
instruments, and for the most part wrote mere voice-parts 
for them; but Corelli at last attauted to the point of writing 
music to which only the instruments for which he wrote 
could adequately give effect It may be confessed that he did 
not aim at brilliancy, but he attained to solidity and dignity, 
and trusted to intrinsic qualities of rhythm and melody to 
give interest to his works instead of trying to surprise the 
unmusical part of his audience with mere dexterities. The 
contrast is notable in this respect between his work and 
that of some of his contempoiaries, such as Vivaldi, whoae 
worics, though more Uvdy and brilliant^ have fofled to maintain 
any hold upon the world, because they are musically so much 
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niort- empty and arc devoid of deeper qualities of es^reasion 
and interest of texture. 

The 'Concerti grom,' wliich constitute the last group of 
CoreUi'e works, do not properly bebi^ to the •eventeenth 
century^ as they did not make thar appearance till 1712. 
They are, however, direcfly connected with the earlier works 
of the composer by scheme^ style, and ardstle method. They 
show his mastery of wider means of effect than those employed 
in the earlier works, as they are written for a group 
of three solo iostrumcntSj that is two violins and ^ cello, with 
an accompanying orchestra of strings. The first eight of 
these are on the lines of the Sonate da Chiesa, and contam 
fugues and other movements which are not specified as dance 
forms: the last four are on the lines of the Sonate da Came^^ 
and consist mainly of dance movements preceded by a prelude. 
The order of movements most frequently comprises a solid 
allemande at the heginniiig, and a gii^a or lively minuet at 
the end, the middle movements TSLry'mg, in relation to the 
character of the allemandes, between correntes, sarabandes 
and short incidental passages of adagio. The average outline 
therefore prefigures the familiar suites of Bach's time. In 
style they are remarkably consistent, and, within their 
simple limits, mature. They are in a broader and more 
weighty manner than the earlier works, hut are still essentially 
Corellian; and of their kind and time they stand almost 
alone in keeping any hold upon the affections of musicians. 
There are occasional movements which show the influence of 
the popular liking for the mere appearance of being busy all 
about nothbg; but all the concertos contain passages of real 
vigour and healthy vitality, and adagios of very characteristic 
beauty and delicate texture; and, among other attractive 
features, in the eighth concerto, 'Fatto per la notte di natalo,' 
occurs the eminently tuneful ' Pastorale,' which is not only 
one of the most attractive of bis movements, but consistently 
free from technical devices of sheer oontrapuntalism. 
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Corelli*s Morks mark tlie turning-point when the struggles 
and experiments of the century blossomed into the maturity 
of genuine instrumental music— establishing the principle 
of the grouping of contrasted moTementa^ eomeCioies even 
venturing bo &r as to allow the oontnut to extend to change 
of key. They mark the complete emancipation of inatnimentai 
music from the trammds of the vocal style^ the complete 
perception of tonality as a hasis of structure, and the attain- 
ment of the essential quality of fitness of style. From the 
Corellian time onwards^ the great school of Italian violinists, 
who followed on his lines, proceeded to pour out the admirable 
fluccettion of worka for their onsarpasaable instrument, which 
for dignity and genuine artistic qualities will stand comparison 
with the products of any period of musical history. 

The tendencies of this branch of art are perceptible in 
other countries as well as in Italy. A general survey, indeed, 
gives the impression that the march of events was at an equal 
pace throughout all civilized countries. For though CorelU's 
pre-eminent gifte naturally attract most attention to his country^ 
the composers of other countries produced works which 
represent quite as advanced standards of artistic scheme and 
method. In Germany, for instance, tiie violin composer 
H. F. I. von Biber was in the field with sonatas fully as 
early as Corclli. He was considerably that composer's senior, 
having hpen born in Bohemia somewhere about 1638, and 
his ^t published collection of sonatas is said to have made 
its appearance in 1681. One of these which has been xe- 
puUished and edited by Ferdinand David shows that his 
instinct for style and form was little short of CordUV 

Among other composers who pronunentiy fllustrated the 
tendencies of the time in Germany was Georg Muffat 
the organist, whose work in that department has already 
been discussed. lie produced a number of works, on a very 
large scale for that time, which be collected together into 
a Fiorilegium primum, published in 1695, and a FUmU^fiim 
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secundum, published in 1698. Each 'florilegium' consists 
of a number of suites which are called ' Fasciculi,' and each 
^fasciculus' has a name of its own. Tlius rasciculus I is 
'£usebia/ II is 'Sperantis ^udia/ IV is ' Impatientia/ 
No. I in the second set is called 'Nobilis juTenUu^^ and 
No. % 'Laeta poesis/ Each snite contains a large number of 
movements, wliich are very irregular in thdr order. < Ensebia * 
contuns (1) overtnie, (2) air, (5) sarabande, (4) gigoe i, 
(5) gavotte, (6) gigue a, (7) minuet. The first 'Fasciculus' 
of the second ' Florileu^ium ' has Entries for 'Espaguols' and 
'Hollandais/ 'Gigue pour les Anglais/ 'Gavotte pour les 
Italiens/ 'Menuet pour les Fran9ais/ and so on. Fasciculus 
No. a of the second Fbrilegium has movements called 'Lea 
Cttisiniers/ Hachis/ *Le Marmiton.' Elsewhere there 
are 'Entrte des Fraudes/ 'Eotr^ dea Insultes^' a movement 
called 'Les Bossus/ &c. The general aspect of the works 
seems largely due tu the fact that Geore^ Muffat had lived 
in Paris durins^ the time of Lulli's prc-eiui nonce, and had 
Studied his style and methods with evident sympathy. The 
Fasciculi are groups of ballet-tunes, the idea for wiiich wa» 
derived from the groups of dance-tunes in the French opera. 
They have many pmnta which give them historic importance^ and 
their intrinsic artistic quaUties are by no means insignificant. 
The overtures, which are almost invariably on the Lullian plan, 
are on a larger scale^ and far more lively in dttail, than the 
original models. Muffat was a much better contrapuntist than 
LuUi, and very naturally produced his fugues with greater 
&cility. The subjects are much more definite than Lnlli% 
and the treatment of them is also more systematic. As an 
illustration may be taken the foUowing subject of the fugue 
in Fksdculus No. 3 

sa^asa. 
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Even the dasoe-tunes are more modem in character^ and 
much more daitic and vMd m detaiL In the LoUian danoe- 

tunes there is far too much of mere perfunctory har- 
monization^ and the instruments are often used without 
ministering to anything but the fullness of the sound. MuSat 
approximates more happily to the modern ideal, by giving 
the aaboidinate inatramenti tomething which helps the rhythm 
In iome way and la entertaining in itidf • The ioUofwing 
la the firat half of 'JeoneaEapagnola':— 
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and the f olloiring the beginning of a chaiming minuet from 

Fasciculus VII:— 
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The essential idea of fomiding instrumental compoaitions 
upon rhythmic and formal properties is implied as emphatically | 
as possible in these works ; and they illustrate very forcibly the 
amount of musical progress achieved in the instrumental depart- 
meat during the ceDtuiy. In the beginning, serious-minded 
composef* had been buay trying to write madrigal monc and 
fancies for inatmmentB, in wMdi contrapnntallams obacmcd 
the rhythm as much as possible, and the objects of the ^ 
composers were almost limited to the demonstration of their > 
powers of devising- little imitations between the several parts. 
By the end of the century we have this collection of over 
a hundred movements, in which an infinite variety of dance 
rhythms is presented, and the whole is carried out with the 
aptness and fertility of resource of a first-rate musician. Tbm 
the century began with instrumental music in a nebuhm 
state, and ended with integration and definition of the mmt 
conspicuous kind. The type of art was iUustrated mth ! 
remarkable success later by Francois Couperin in his 
^ Ordres ' for the harpsichord ; the main differences being j 
that Couperin omitted the Lullian overture as unsuited to 
the dimensbns of the instrument for which he wrote, and 
that he adopted much more systematically a regular nudem | 
of special dance types^ such as alleniande^ courante, sod 
sarabande, for the opening portion of his suites, giving the | 
irregular array uf dance-tunes, like Muffat's * Bossus/ * Hachis,' 
and 'Marmitons' later on. However, as Couperin's com- I 
positions belong to the eighteenth centuiy it is not advisable 
to discuss them here further than to point out that they 
illustrate and confirm the tendencies dlsphyed thioughout die 
seventeenth. 

The universality of these tendencies is illustrated in England 

as well as hi Italy and Germany. The revival of church 
music and stacre plays in Charles ITs time, combined with the 
effects of the cultivation of secular instrumental music during 
the Commonwealthy gave new character to every department 
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of art in the kitter part of tlie century, and in none ksa than 
in pure instrumental music. In this department Purcell's 
contributions are as weighty and as artistically interesting as 
those of the best of his contemporaries in foreign countries, but 
they also illustrate the conservative disposition of the race, in 
the obvious leaning towards musicianship rather than towards 
amenity and chann* The ilist set of PorceU's sonatas for 
stringed instruments was published in parts in 1683, the very 
same year as Corelli's Opus i. Among other things which 
gave the publication special interest were some points in the 
preface^ in which he expressed his preference for the Italian 
Style and Italian art to that of the French school, which had 
been fostered and encouraged so much in Charles IPs reign. 
He says^ 'I shall say but a very few things by way of Preface 
concerning the following book and its Author: for its Author 
he has faithfully endeavoured a just indtation of the most 
famM Italian masters; prinripally, to bring the Seriousness 
and gravity of that sort of Music into vogue and reputation 
among our Country-men, whose humour, ^tis time now^ should 
begin to loathe the levity and balladry of our neighbours. . . 
He thinks he may 'warrantably affirm that he is not mistaken 
in the power of the Italian Notes^ or elegancy of tfadr Com* 
positions, which he would recommend to the English Artirts.' 
Besides this first set, Purcell produced late in life another 
set of trn sonatas for the same group of instruments, which 
were published by his widow soon after his death, in 1697. 
The scheme of movements in these sonatas approximates to 
the normal order, so familiar in slightly later times;, of (i) slow 
movement, (a) solid allegro in fugal style, (3} expressive 
slow movement, (4) lively quick movement. It is notable 
that Purcell, like the earlier English composers of instrumental 
music, Iikcd to maintain the names which suggested the 
time-ho noil red aTirrstry of special musical forms. Just as 
the composers of the Ck>nmionwcalth-time often named the 
first movement of their suites a Pavao, so Purcell frequently 
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named his fugal movement a Canzona. . And tbe infefenee 
is natural, that though his genius led him to many remarkable 
strokes of surprising proejession and melodic figure, he did 
in these sonatas aim at methods of art which had the dignity 
of tradition about them^ rather than at such as illustrated the 
most advanced stage of progress. The movements are worked 
out on an unposing scale, and no pretence is made of being 
light and familiar* The texture is of the contrapuntal orderj 
and direct rhythm of the kind familiar in modem instrumental 
music is almost entirely eschewed. The traditions of the 
old polyphonic style are i^till dimly apparent in the frequent 
introduction of cross rhythms, which emphasize the inde- 
pendence of the parts and make them more interesting to 
the player than to the avenge man out of the street. The 
methods of art^ in which fugal devices and maniftdd imitatioiis 
are predominant, show that the works were intended for ihe 
cultivated musician and not for an unsophisticated public. 
Thus the works represent Purccirs purest ideals of art, just 
as quartets would represent the his^hest ideals of a modern 
composer, and they show him quite out of the range of the 
French influences which his departed master Charles II had 
so favoured. The sum total <^ their characteristics marks these 
works as illustrative of technical qualities rather than qualities 
of beauty and attractiveness; but they have singular strength 
and spaciousness, and move with perfect ease even in the 
most complicated situations. The personality of Purcell does 
not, however, shine through them <iuitc so conspicuously or 
80 invariably as in other branches of art, and they deserve 
consideration as sterling works of art rather than as illustrations 
of the latest pluse of instrumental music of the century. In 
some ways they are slightly antecedent in character to Coielli's 
worki^ though their intrinsic force and power of devdopment 
give them a place among the finest examples of their kind 
produced in the century. As an illustration of extremely 
elaborate and Ingenious progressions, the commencement of 
the adagio of sonata 5 of the set of 1683 may be taken:— 
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As an example of directness and vivacity the opening bars 
of sonata No. 7 of the later series : — 
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As has before been pointed out, the sudden and all-absorbing 
cultivation of music for stringed instrumentSy from the begin* 
mag of the second quarter of the centuiy onwards, had caused 
music for domestic Keyed instruments to be entirely ncgleclcd 
in Italy, Germany, and England for about half a century. 
But towards the end of this century the attention of oompoeen 
began to be attracted in this direction again. Ilarpsichord 
music had been cultivated in France to a certain extent while 
composers in other countries were absorbed in working out 
the problems of viol and violin music; and to the French 
davecimsts and lutenists ' of the seventeenth century (such 
as the Gaultier family, of whom Denys wafe the last and 
greatest), the art owes the establishment of the style for 
domestic music for keyed instruments, and the application 
to them of the system of grouping dance movements into 
suites or 'ordres.' The French composers did not at any 
time aim at grand schemes, rich and interesting develop- 
ment, or displays of learning. Their acute instinct lor 
fitness led them to cultivate daintiness, prettiness, neatnea^ 
deztmus play with phrases, intimate and delicate Isncics 
smtable to the home-life of people whose intelligence was 
polished and vivacious. Tlie composers of the middle of 
the century seem to hover a little on the confines of contra- 
puntalism and the learned style. Occasionally they even 
wrote fugues. But the instinct for refined pleasure shines 
through the learned texture, and can be felt to be drawing 
them onwards in the direction of the elegancies of the dance 
suites and the neat little named picture-tunes in which Frend& 
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composers excelled duriog the early part of the next century ; 
such aa are prefigured in Denys Gaultier's coUection of 
Boitet for the lute^ called La Rh^iorigue de» Dieux, The 
foremost representative of harpsicboxd muac in Louis XIV's 
time was Jacques Champion de Chambonni^res^ who came 
of a famous musical family^ several members of which had 
enjoyed reputation as i^rganists in the reicrns of Henry IV 
and Louis XIII. Hp ia commonly regarded as the father 
of the French harpsichord school^ and his music ^ves 
indication of considerable advance in style and refinement 
upon the standard of such music at the bc^^inning of the 
century* Among other famous davecinists immediately after 
some of them his pupils^ were Anglebert, Le Begue, 
and Dumont. Their work as a whole represents the immediate 
step before the finished imd delicate work of Fran9ois Couperin, 
who remains the most conspicuous representative of this 
French branch of art, and did more than any other composer 
to establish the Suite as a suitable form for the domestic 
Inyed instrument. 

In reviving the cultivation of harpsichord music England 
was but litde behind France. It may be confessed that her 
composers lunl not the delicate sense of style requisite for such 
refinements of private life, but they tried to make up for it 
by being forcible, interesting^ and ingenious. The fancy 
truly was lacking, but the will was good. In the collection 
called Mehthesia, published in 1679^ are collections of Suites 
by Matthew Loch, Preston, Roberts, and Gregory, which 
show how universal the acceptance of the normal order of 
movements in such works had become. The 'Almam' is 
nearly always the tirst of the quiiiii-dance movements, and is 
generally followed by a ' Corant ' and a Sarabande ; and the 
cycle ends with a quick movement, such as a ^ Jig,' *Kant,* 
Round, Hornpipe, or country dance. As an example of the 
complicated manner of utterance, the Corant of the fourth set 
by Lock is worth quoting. It shows the complete ^eaments 
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and manj of the artificial dexterities which are met with in 
similar movements by Couperiiij Bach, and others of the 
bter suite composers. 
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PinceU's contribntions to this branch of solo music are 

of great mark. The moat important are the Choice Collection 
of Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spinet, which were pub- 
lished by his widow in 1696. There are eight regular suites 
of four or five movements apiece, most of them in the familiar 
order of Freludey Aimandy Corant^ and Sarabande or Minuet. 
The sixUi has a hornpipe in the place of the oorant, and tlie 
seventh ends with a hornpipe^ and the eighth with a short 
'trumpet tune' and a chaconne. The style is masculine 
and energetic, and, with the exception of the preludes, which 
are short, most of the movements are of about the same 
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dimensions as those in J. S. Bach's suites^ and there is 
flomething of the same temperament about the works them- 
selves. The artistic texture is very highly oiganized in 
■ome caaeiy aa in the ^Almand' in the aeventh set, which 
bflgina at foUows: — 




and in the exquisitely dainty close of the first half of the 
same movement* 

BX. 259. 
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It Is noticeable that there 11 a slight flavonr of English 
tunefulness about many of the movements^ and a definiteness 

of musical idea which^ for the time when they were written^ 

is very remarkable. In this latter respect the twelve little 
pieces which constitute the Leisons for Musick^s Handmaid 
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(Henry Playford, 1689) are remarkable. These iire dainty little 
miniatures of tuneful and attractive quality representing many 
types of contemporary instrumental art. There are mioueti^ 
■ODg times, marches, and a rigaudon ; and No. 9 is the famosi 
<Li]]iliurlero/ which in this place is called 'an Irish tune.' The 
coUection is remaricahley for the time when it was wiitto, 
as one of the earliest attempts at presenting music for the 
harpsichord which is attractive on its direct intrinsic merit! 
of tune and rhythm, apart from technical ingenuities ; and 
some of the movements are premature anticipations of the littk 
lyrical and romantic pieces for the pianoforte which hue 
hecome so importunately plentiful in modem times. Tbe 
most remaricable compodtion in ihe set is No. 8, which ■ 
called 'a new ground.' Purcell in this case shows in a small 
compass a \ ery high degree of artistic perception. The 'ground 
bass ' is notable for its genuinely instrumental character^ 



(. 960. 




and the composer builds upon it a genuine instrumental song^ 
an ornate and very expressive melody, which suggests kinship 
to the slow movement of Bach's Italian Concerto^ and antici- 
patea the methods therein adopted. 
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Together wHh FmcelPB works of tbe kind, John Blow's 

harpsic]K)rd lessons deserve honourable mention as works of 
sterling artistic quality. They came out in 1698, and com- 
prise preludes, divisions on grounds, chacouues, and examples 
of the usual components of suites, written in the free contra> 
puntsl nuum^ of instnunental music of the period, and show- 
ing a good desl of invention and sense of instrumental style. 

Germany^ whicb was destined to surpass all other nations 
in instnunental music, was riow to enter the field of music 
for doiiiostic keyed instruments. The energies o£ her com- 
posers \vcre fully and very profitably occupied in developing 
organ music, and the opportunities offered by the clavi- 
chord and harpsichoid were too slender to attract them; 
but when they began to give their attention to the secular 
bnmdi of instrumental art they soon showed that it was 
congeniaL It was almost inevitable at first that composers 
of such mumc should have been organists, and also that the 
style they aiYected sliould h;ne depended to a great extent 
on their l)el()iigiMg to the southern or the northern group, 
Kaspar Kerl, who must clearly have been very early in tbe 
field of secular clavier music, shows a very marl<ed disposition 
to adopt the southern or Italian style, with its fiimsy treat- 
ment of arpegguM and harmonic oommcmplaces. However, 
bis Toccata in C catted *Tutta de sslti,' the ^Capiicao cucu/ 
and tbe PSssacagKa in D minor, are important on ibe same 
grounds as some uf Johu Bull's work ; affording illustrations 
of the development of clavier tecimique and figure of the . 
purely harmonic kind in the direction which led to the 
sonata-style ol tlie so-called classical masters. 

Of a very different and fsr more interesting order is 
Frobeiger's music for tbe 'davier/ The date of the com^ 
position of bis ^Partien' seems to be unascertainable^ but 
inferences from the dates of bis life and the style of the 
works indicate that they were written before the last quarter 
of the century; and that Froberger led the way among 

Mwr B b 
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composers of his race ia attacking the province of teeubir 

clavier music. 

The most proiuiiient external feature of these Suites is 
the conformity of grouping of the constituent movementa 
with the grouping* adopted in the next century by J. S. 
Bach* They consist aknost invariably of aUemandc, couianl^ 
saraband^ and gigoe, the only exertions being that in a 
few cases the gigue is wanting, and in one case a set of 
variations on ' Anff die Mayerin' stands in the place of the 
allemande, while the courante with double, and the sarabande, 
which complete the suite, are variations on the theme. The 
apparent exception of the remarkable lament for the death 
of Ferdinand IV, king of the Romans^ which standa at tlie 
head of another suite, is only apparent, as the movement 
is really an allemande in disguise. These suites of Fhiheigef^t 
are among the most important compositionB for the cUricr 
of the century ; for thougli they are severe and have but litde 
amenity and grace, and though the influence of the style 
which had heeii developed for the organ is strongly perceptible, 
they do hit the true note of secular music^ especially of that 
dignified and highly-organized type of which J. S. Bach's clavier 
music W9M ultimately the highest manifestation. The pecnliar 
kind of rugged individuaUly which characterizes these woria 
is illustrated by the examples quoted from bis organ works io 
Chapter HI. 

The last few years of the century witnessed considerable 
activity on the part of Gennnn composers in the field of claner 
music. The composer who broke new ground with the greatest 
enterprise and success was the learned and versatile Johann 
Kuhnau, who from 1684 was organist of St. Thomas' C^nrch 
in Ijeipzig, and from xyoo onwards Cantor of the St. Thomaa^ 
school, and therein Johann Sebastian Bach's immediate prede- 
cessor. His first important contribution to this department 
of art was the ' Neuer Klavier-Uebungen erster Theil, bcatehend 
in sieben Partien/ &c.^ which was brought out in lidpzig in 
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1689* The seven ^Partien' in question consist of groups of 
movementSf for the most part of the sftme type as the weWr 
knoim suites of J. S. Bach. The increment upon the systematic 
order of Fioberger is the Pmludittm, which generally consists 
of a short introduction made up of figured passages or arpeggios 
based on simple successions of chords, and a short fugue. 
Among better k:lo^\ n ( xnmples, the type is illustrated by the 
prelude in C | major in the hrat half of J. S. Bach's * forty- 
eighty' and the Toccata to his £ minor Partita. Both the 
preiudes and the qnasi-dance movements which foUow are 
of admirabb quality, and singularly mature and instrumental 
in style, comliining the best artistic qualities of the southern 
with the earnestness of the northern school. The movements 
are more graceful and easy in manner than Froberger's, and 
show more perception of the style appropriate to the domestic 
keyed in strum ents, as distinguished from the organ atyle^ with 
its characteristic suspensions and severe harmonies. 

Ktthnau followed up his first set of smtes wt& a second set 
in 16939 whidi were on much the same plan^ and contained 
the same artistic qualities as the first. But the great feature 
of the second set was the Sonata in B 1^^ which he added at 
the end of the set. The little preface which he appended to 
the publication shows that he recognized tiie fact that the 
'Sonata' had been monopolized by stringed instruments, and 
that lie considered his composition to he quite a new departure^ 
for he says^ *I have added a Sonata in B IT. For why should 
not such things be attempted on the Clavier as well as on other 
instruments?' The Sonata can, however, hardly be said to 
preiigure the Sonatas uf the later 'classical " order, but is rather 
of the nature of an individual speculation, outside the direct 
road of evolution of that branch of art. It is true that it is 
quite different from the Suites in style, fonQj and material; but 
Kuhnau was trying to anticipate a development which needed 
quite half a century to complete, and therefore it is rather the 
spirit than the matter which marks progress in the direction 
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of modem art. Such as it Uy the acheme deiervea conaidefa* 
tion. The work bcgina with a wdghty and vigotona movement^ 
in which there are passages of simple chorda rhythmicaUy 

grouped, and passages of imitation. This is succeeded by 
a lively fugal movement. Then follows a short adagio con- 
sisting mainly of simple harmonies, and a short allegro of 
simple character in | time^ and the whole is completed by 
a repetition of the first movement. There ia no strong^ 
maiked distribution of subjects aa in later aonalaa^ but the 
effect depends much more on harmonic consideratuma than 
would be the case in suites. 

Having thus broken ground in the line of sonatas for dayier, 
Kuhnau followed up his venture by the publication of seven 
more sonatas in 1596, which appeared under the title of 
Frische Clavierjruchte. The form in these is again mainly 
speculative, and little attempt ia made to devise chamcteristic 
aubjecta. There are alteraatkma of quidc and akiw momsealay 
of passages of simple chorda and passages of indtatkm; and 
the gnmtation in the dhrection of harmonic aa distinguished 
from contrapuntal treatment is again strongly apparent. The 
composer shows no leanings in the direction of virtuosity, 
and keeps his florid passages within dignified bounds; but 
the works are nevertheless genial and interesting^ and 
thoroughly apt to the clavier. The scheme of the tbhrd 
sonata may be taken aa a sample, and la as foUowa: — 

Fbst movement in F in 4 time^ simple and solid In quality 
aaaa. 
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The lecond movement is a simple aria in common time^ 

beginning as follows: — 



tr 
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The third movement is a fugue with the following subject : — 
bk. aeio. 
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The fonrth movement is a second aria, in D minor in § time^ 
somewhat resembling the familiar Corellian slow movements : — 
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and the fifth and last movement is in F major, in giga-style and 
in ^ time, containing many alternations ot forte and piano i-^ 
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HaTing thus expanded his venture in the direction of davier 
sonatas considerable proportions, and with no little snooess, 

Kuhiiuu proceeded yet further in a modem direction by 
attackinir the province of prograimue music. His experiment 
in this form consisted of six Biblical-history sonatas^ pub- 
lished in 1700, %7hich are among the most curious achieve- 
ments in the whole range of music. The subjects are 
'David and Gdiath/ 'David curing Saul of his mdancholy 
by music/ 'The marriage of JacoV 'Hezeldah's ricknesa,' 
'Gideon/ and *The tomb of Jacob.* The subjects and 
situations are suggested by various realistic devices, for the 
most part rather innocent in character, and belonging to 
the same order of musical thought as those already described 
in Carissimi's oratorios. The first movement of 'David and 
GoUath * suggests the insolent bravado of the giant ; the second, 
the tremor of the Israelites $ the thirds the courage and con- 
fidence of David, and the battile and the fall of the giant; 
the fourth, the flight of the Philistines, in lively runs; the 
fifth, the joy of the Israelites; tlie sixth, a ' concerto musico' 
of women in honour of David ; and the last, a general 
jubilation. The otlier histories are dealt with on similar 
lines, and with considerable variety of resource. Indeed, the 
situation is to a certain extent saved by the thoiOQ|^ 
musiciansldp of the composer, who employs for the moat 
part an artistic treatment which makes a good deal of the 
music interesting in itself. He was a man of too much 
intellectual calibre to rely altogether on realistic sugges- 
tion, such as has made some later programme music seem 
so absurd ; and he employs a variety of harmony and exp r ess iv e 
figures, and manipnlatea the form of his movements !n a 
manner which illustiates forcibly the distance which art had 
travelled in the course of the previous century. Moreover, 
he was by no means alone in his impulse to illustrate pro- 
grammes at that period of musical liistor}^ Muffat^ in his 
' Fiorilegium,' had anticipated the same impulse; and even 
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Buxti'liude had published sonatas for clavier which were 
intended in some way to have reference to the planets^ and 
Couperin was shortly due to illustrate the same dispoutkm 
in his ^Ordres/ 

Amoxtg works which lUustrste the newly awakened enefgiee 
of Gennan composers in the line of davier music mention must 
also be made of IVichelbel's tSx Arias with variations, which 
were published in 1699 with the title of Ilex achor dura 
AjioUinh. There are also sr\eral other Arias and chorales 
with variations and Chaconnes by the same composer^ all of 
which are d^pmt^ strongly tinctured with the southern style, 
and thoroughly apt to the daider. They are specially note- 
worthy on account of the frequency with which they present 
typical examples of the omamentsl formulas of arpeggio (such 
as the so^alled 'Alberti Bass') and other characteristic 
conunoiiplaces of accompaniment of the harmonic order; of 
■which this composer, probably under the influence of Kaspar 
Kerl, became one of the most consistent early manipulators. 
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OF ITALIAN ART 



Tbb maintenance of an original and independent standard 
of art requires not onfy vital force and indiiiduality, but 
alao great natural gtfta of ei:poiitioii and ezprenion. The 
moderately gifted being ia toon extinguisbed in a atrqgg^ 
with the tastes and baUts of Us oontemponinee if be hi^ipeBa 
to be at variance with thcni ; for if he caniiot express his 
thoughts convincingly, they seem to those who differ from 
him to be merely annoying and perverse. Hence it is that 
in periods when men of really great mark are scarce, art 
drifts into aballowneas and conTentkmlity, and into all sorts 
of feeble concessions to the lack ot taste and artistic insight 
of those wlio are unfit to judge of artistic qualities without 
leaders. And when men of real perception and power com^ 
it is their mission to wrestle with the Philistines and re- 
establish the worship of the true art. A succession of such 
alternate periods may be observed in the wide spaces of 
history, like a great rhythmic process. — ^The great moments, 
when art is full of vitality, being the result of the presence 
of strong and independent individualities, and the periods of 
complacent and empty convenfamialism the result of then' 
absence. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Italy had not 
the good fortune to possess any men of pre-eminent genius 
and individuality, except the one who liad gone over to 
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Fraace and adopted French manners. There were a few 
men of great ability, but appaioitly none with sufficient 
penonal force to maintain a course independent of the 
influence ol public taste. As has been already pointed out, the 
course which the progresB of opera in Italy appeared to be 
pursuing iu Monteverde's time was almost totally abandoned 
as soon as he died. Indeed if the anonymous manuscript 
opera of *I1 ritorno d^Ulisse* which exists in the Royal 
library of Vienna is really Montevcrde*s opera of that name, 
it indicates that he himself regarded his efforts la the histrionic 
and dramatic direction as a forlorn hope. His pupil CavaUi 
maintained some hold upon dramatic idesb, but, as has been 
pointed out, he drifted away from them in the direction of 
technical arListic finish and clearness of musical form. The 
opera composers who followed lihn^ again, show a further 
gravitation in the direction of technical efi^ciency rather than 
dramatic eacpreasbn, and during the latter part of the cen- 
tury they seem to have been less intent on finding what 
was worth saying than on dev^ping a ready and afiaUe 
manner, and a pleasant and easQy intelligible way of presenting 
what they had to say. But it is not necessary to infer that 
this was all pure loss to art. Technical resources must be 
cultivated in order tliat greiit thoughts may be uttered. It 
if! quite indispensable that art shall in the long run be in- 
telligible and organic in all its aspects. The wild ravings 
<tf hysterical passion are no more endurable in music than 
ui literature, and composers necessarily seek in tunes of 
sanity for forms and terms in which to present their inspi- 
rations ; so that they shall be clear and definite, and shall 
convey a sense of orderliness and organisation to intelligent 
human beings. Hence the influence of the Italian pubUc 
in the first three quarters of the century was not altogether 
unprofitable I for it induced composers to content them- 
sdres with solving dementsry problems instead of wasting 
their powers on attempting things qiute out of their reach. 
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as they would have dune if tlicy had tried to carry out the 
aims of Monteverde without having at their disposal the 
resources of harmony and instruuiental effect, and the mastezy 
of variety of design^ which were indispensable to tlieir achieve- 
ment. Their niiiewhat imenterpriBiDg hibonis helped fimtmally 
to the establishmeiit of the modem tyBtem of tonality^ to the 
development of instrumental style, to the diacovery of mn^ple 
principles of form, to the art of writing* effectively for the 
voice, and to tlie mouldiug of elegant and expressive melodies. 
It was after this had heen done that the taste of the public 
became most unpropitious. The greater part of the development 
had so far been in the melodic direction. Melody was indeed 
the only part of the art which had arrived at any degree 
of maturity ; and the Italians, whose disposition it has always 
been to enjoy things purely beautiful in themselves rather than 
higldy coloured or vehement effects which illustrate some- 
thing external to music, fastened on nielod)' as their chiefs 
joy. Indeed, they came to adore the vocal solo to such an 
extent that everything which might happen to stand in the 
way of its perfect attainment had to go overboard* It seems 
almost needleas to point out that art is many-aided|y and 
that the extravagant glorification of one part of it at the 
expense of the rest is an inevitable prelude to its deterioration. 
The excessive and exclusive taste oi the Italians for vocalizable 
melodic music led to the dreariest period in the history of art, 
because it necessarily excluded so much that is needed to 
make music permanently interesting. The accompaniments 
had to be kept in subordination to prevent their distracting the 
hearer from the full enjoyment of the smger*8 skill ; wherefore 
all the higher qualities of direct expresmon which depend 
upon harmony were excluded. Variety of form became super- 
niKjiis, because the vocalist naturally liked to display his 
powers in cadences and other formalities in the same parts 
of his arias. Dramatic development became superfluous 
because the audiences were not concerned with the interest 
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of the stor}' set, but with the music and the performers. 
How these influences continued to drag Italian opm down 
lower and lower into the slough of shamiy and even to the most 
vapid Tulgarityi it is not necenaiy to recalL Fortunately 
they were not fully revealed during the eeventeenih centuiy, 
though the tendencies can plainly be discerned. Neither 
audiences nor composers had as yet lost all sense of self- 
rcspecty and composers were still allowed to show artistic 
feeling and originality in thdr treatment and genuine beauty 
in the contours of their melodic phrases* 

It was just at this moment, when the devdopment of 
artistic methods and resources had arrived at a fairly praeticaUe 
standard, especially in the iiKitter of melody, but when the 
taste of the public was begiuiung to exert its influence most 
unfavourably^ that the great Alesaandro Scarlatti came upon 
the scene* Very little is known of his early history, but 
there seems no doubt that he was bom in 1659, probably 
in Sicily; and it is clear that he began hb public career in 
Rome, as it was in the eternal city that his first opera, 
'Gli Equivoci nei Sembiante ' was performed ia 1679, when he 
was but twenty years old. He is commonly reix)rted to haye 
been a pupil of Carisaimi; but as that venerated master died in 
1674, when Scarlatti was at most fifteen years old, it is unlikely 
that his responsibilities exceeded a general influence;, which 
indeed Is often perceptible in the younger master's mdodic 
style. It seems poeriUe that he studied with Legrenzi, whose 
influence is even more clearly perceptible, and it is tolerably 
certain that he came under the influence of Francesco Pro- 
venzale, one of the moat important early composers of the 
Neapolitan school, whose operas 'StelUdaura vendicante' and 
Schiavo di sua Moglie' came out in Naples in 1670 and 
1671 respectively. It seems indeed likely that Scarlatti was 
actually his pupil. However conjectural such points may be, 
after he had come before the public with the opera named 
above, and had followed it up in 1680 with 'L'Onesta 
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ndl' Amore/ the drcnmstanoes of liis life can be easly 
followed. It dearly was fortimate that the lliat few yean 

of his public life were spent in Home^ for there the taate of 
amateurs was more serious than at Naples, and he \vas en- 
couraged to lay the foundations of his style in solid and artistic 
qualities, which stood him in good stead later in life. It 
wai probably in Rome that bia inatinct for inatrumental afyle 
was awakened and foetered^ for the influencea must deaily 
have been the lame aa thoae which boie inch happy &iiit 
in the musical personality of Corelli^ who was his contem- 
porary. Similar serious and steadying influences must have 
directed his mind towards the old choral music of the Church, 
which alao was a gain to his atyle. But in 1697 theae con- 
ditiona came to an end, aa opera performancea were atopped 
in Rome by the ecdeaiaatical anthoritiea, who had long looked 
askance at public theatres; and Scarlatti's musical activities 
were transferred to Naples, which was the centre of the 
kingdom to which he, as Sicilian-burn, helonged. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the influence of Neapolitan audiences 
was unfavourable, and he acknowledged that it hindered him 
from using bia highest powers. But fortunately he bad firienda 
elsewhere who sympathized with and encouraged the finer 
ndes of his nature^ such as Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, who 
wrote the libretto of one of the finest of his operas, ' La Statira,' 
and Ferdinando de* Medici, wlio had a tiieatre of his own 
and brought out some of his works in it. So the Neapolitan 
influence was not altogether unalloyed, though it was sufficient 
lo account for most of the deficiencies in the scheme of the 
great masterj and especially for the unfortunate type of opera 
which hia great powers established as a model to the composers 
of the early part of the next century. 

Scarlatti's disposition was more compliant than speculative. 
His works give the impression that they are the outcome 
of an exceptionally artistic nature, which was satisfied with 
tiie conditions presented to it and the methods which bis 
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predeceBsors had evolved^ and sought onlj to make the best 
me of them which oonformity with the taste of his con* 
tempocarica admitted* It was a nature little liable to be 
distnibed by passion, vivid dramatic aituatioiia, independent 

lofty aspiration, or human suffering; but poss^sed of an 
exceptional instinct for purely abstract beauty, and perfect 
capacity to adapt itself to conditions. It may be doubted 
whether Scarlatti ever wrote a single passage which really 
atirt the depths of hnman feeling. Though often forcible 
to a remarkable degree and generally noUe and dignified, 
there is snch an dement of polished and courtly elegance 
about all his work that, though the pleasure it gives is refined 
and even elevating, it does not appeal to genuine hutnan 
emotion. The well-known words ^mira suavitas' on his 
tombstone are so apt that they seem to touch on the satirical; 
and though his melodies are truly exquisite, they tend to 
pall upon the hearer, for, like men who are overpolitei they 
seem to lack the quality of individual conviction. 

Scarlatti's facility is truly astonishing. He assimilated all 
the resources his predecessors had accumulatec], and applied 
them with brilliant success, improving them as he went along, 
while pouring out opera after opera with a precision and 
a conformity to established practice which would give the 
Impression that he had something of the mechanic about 
him, had not the gifts of tune'^and style which they display 
proved that he was almost the greatest genius of his century. 
His pre-eminent gift is melody. In that he seems at home 
in every mood. Whether the vein is energetic, reposeful, 
plaintive, heroic, blustering or tender, the melodic phrase 
always seems ready, in a style which is admirably suited 
to show off the vocalist^s ability. The articulation of the 
phraseology and the dexterous treatment of the words In 
detail are often worthy of admiration and even astonishment; 
but wlieii a great number of arias have been gone through, 
the deliberate reiteration of the same devices and the para- 
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lysing monotony of the same invariable desigfn betray the 
influences which made the great composer little more than 
a name to later generations. The theory that Scarlatti in- 
vented the aria form is one of the moet familiar absurditiea 
of avenge secondhand musical histoiy* It Is perfSectly obvioos 
that he did not invent it, as its growth and use can be traced 
in the works of composers earlier in his century. But at 
the same time the neglect of other types of solo movement 
by composers of the period^ and the extreme persistence with 
wliich he himself used this one fonn^ excuse the attribution to 
him of move than he deserves* He at all events represents 
the period when it came prominently into notice and be- 
came the staple resource of opera composers. Its prondnent 
emergence here makes a sliort description of its nature 
excusable. It begins with a first part, representing a definite 
block of music which is consistent in mood and style ol 
melody^ represents one key^ and is rounded off with a close. 
This portion is followed by a second portaon which supplies 
contrast of some sort^sometimes contrast of key^ and withui 
certun bounds contrast of mood and style. This division 
is developed at a length a little less than the first portion, 
and generally in a style less vivid^ so as not to overbalance 
the principal opening section^ and the movement is rounded 
off by repeating the whole of the first portion over again, 
which process is familiarly dd6crlbed as the 'Da Capo,' The 
form is obviously of the simplest imaginable^ corresponding 
to the formula A B and is sometimes called the primary 
form in music^ because it is the very lowest and most 
elementary type which can be arrived at. That it is inevitable 
in some guise or another at all periods of art does not 
mitigate the fact that at a stsge of art when melody was 
the sote resource of expression it was the most unsuitable 
form which could have been chosen for dramatic purposes. 
However great the dexterity, artistic finish and beauty of 
melodic detail which even Scarlatti could expend upon such 
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movements, the constant procession of arias interspersed with 
amorphous recitative made dianmtic effect inipossihle. Even 
ScttiDg aside the monotony of the procedure, it had the additional 
demerit that it did not admit o£ any constant development to 
a dramatic climax. However much the drama which was the 
auhject of the opera warmed as it proceeded^ and however much 
the situations increased in intensityj the hhrnltness of the reci-* 
tative and its alternation with mere concrete arias held back the 
music itself at the same unprogressive level. But in truth the 
Neapolitans, to whom the credit of establish ins^ the sclieme of 
the conventional Italian opera is generally given, did not want 
music dramas. They wanted elegant entertainments which 
afforded opportunities for social gathmigs and conversation, 
interspersed with the agreeaUe rdaxation of hearing pleasant 
melodies snng by thdr favourite singers. And for such purposes 
the simple form of the aria seemed adequate. It cirtainly made 
no demands on the intelligence of the listener; imd in the 
hands of a master like Alessandro Scarlatti it was capable of 
presenting a great variety of qualities, variety of characterization 
in relation to individualsy and variety of mood and expression 
apt to the underlying stoiy of the drama, which were just 
sulBcient to maintain a little tangible interest over and above 
the mere enjoyment of el^ant music and good singing. 
The opera composer was by this time at the mercy of the 
public. It was not till the public itself got sick and weary 
of the monotony of the conventions that its own lack of sense 
bad induced, and till a man of the fierce determination of 
Oiuck came on the scen^ that a return to dramatic ideals 
became possible. Scariatti could do no more with all his 
genius than make the best of the sttuation; which he did 
by the admirable motleUing of his melodies^ and by widening 
and enhancing the sphere of the instrumental portion of his 
works. In the matter of texture liis work was a great advance 
on tliat of his predecessors, and subordinate details of figure 
and movement are made servicealde and relevant without 
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becoming obtrusive. These qualities are shown oonspicuonily 

in his apt and characteristic treatment of accompaniments 
whenever he brought his real powers to bear. This, it must 
be admitted^ is not always the caae^ for a large proportion 0! 
the acoompanimenta to his arias are in the purely perfunctoiy 
shape of a figured bass^ which leaTes aU the artistic details to 
the tender mercies of the accompanist; but there are also a 
good number which are scored for strings, and some few haie 
obbligato parts for trumpets, hautboys or flutes, which show 
the tendency of artistic gravitation towards the organization 
of all the resources of effect in rhythm, figure, harmoDy, ind 
colour. A fine bold example, which displays some very chaiao- 
teristic traits both of voice writing and accompaniment is the 
song for Venus at the beginning of ' La Bosaura,' of which tbe 
following are the first few bars 
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The passage derives special interest from its being an 
example of the device of representing chords by arpeggio 
figures^ which, when thoroughly realized, proved too facile, 
and led to the barren \^;^stes ci conventional formulaSy 
which hsve inch a aodden effect in mvch of the perhmctory 
Italian muaic of the elghteenih century. In tfaia caae the 
figures can be felt to bave ample vitality, and Hhey are 
used with thorough artistic consistency. The device was 
as yet too new for formulas to be conventionalized, and 
Scarlatti thus escaped the temptation to M up with passages 
which were common property. In many cases his aocom- 
pamments and inner parts are treated in the new style of 
free Instrumental cou n te i poin^ tiie conjunct motion of nHiich 
still indicates its descent from the old cboral style. But 
it must be accounted one of his virtues that he moved with 
the times, and in the latter part of his career his manner 
grew more and more to approximate to the Italian harmonic 
style of the eighteenth century, with its simple succession 
of chords or figurate passages represe nting them. A remailc- 
able example of the transitional stage, which illustrates also 
the boldness of bis design and bis forcible treatment of 
the solo voice-part, is a song for Campaspe in 'La Statira,' 
which begins as follows: — 



Campoapew 
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The ioope of his arias is very Tariable. Some are of great 
length and admirably developed ; some are so short that they 
only amount to a few bars. An example from the * Prigionier 
fortunato' is so compact that it admits of being inserted 
here almost in its entirely, together with part of the 
redtative whieh precedes it, to Ulustrate his procedure in 
these respects: — 
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The 'da capo' from A follows^ and the whole ooncludet 

with a good vigorous ritornello of four bars. 

Though Scarlatti mainly contented himself with writing 
arias and ' recitativo secco/ there are a few examples in 
his works of accompanied recitative^ sometimes developed to 
GonaideTable proportioni, and finely conceived; and there 
are a few examples of a kind of compromise between aria 
and accompanied recitative, which show that if the taste 
of the opera public had not been so narrowly restrictive, 
Scarlatti miglit have achieved something consistently dramatic , 
on less conventional lines. 

His facility and certainty of handling are conspicuously 
shown in the independent instrumental parts of his works. 
His overtures occupy a smgular and important position, as 
the earliest approzimatdy mature examples of the Itslian 
form which ultimately expanded into the modem orchestral 
symphony. The typical scheme consisted of three move- 
ments. First, a solid allegro movement, corresponding in 
Spirit to the first movement of a symphony of the classical 
periods secondly, a slow movement; and, finally, a light 
and lively movement. In the early days the group was 
frequently termed 'sinfonia,' and when in course of time 
such overtures came to be elaborated and furnished with 
the resources of expanding orchestration, they were frequently 
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published separately in sets of band- parts, and played at 
concerts, independently of the operas to which they belonged. 
The pnictioe wit oommon in all places where instnuneiital 
music was attempted; and it is canons that whereas the 
opening instmmental movements of operas were called 'nn- 
fonias/ they frequently appear under the name of overtures 
when they were intended for performance apart from operas, 
and it was under that title that some of Haydn's early 
symphonies made their appearance. As a recognized form 
of overture for Italian opera it persisted till the time of 
Mozart, and the overture to his earfy opera 'Lucio Sylla' 
was in that form. 

Scarlatti's examples vary a good deal In quality. That 
to *I1 Flavio Cuniberto' is crude and undeveloped, and the 
initiatory allegro is in a rather clumsy fugal style, though 
hardly to be dignified by the name of a fugue. That to 
'La Rosaura' is singularly mature in style and scheme. 
It consists of four movementi^ the true characteristic allegro 
being preceded by a slow introductory movement. The 
following illustrations are the commencements of the four 
movements 
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A Tery complete three-movement example is Hat overture to 

the 'Caduta dci Decemviri/ the last movement of which is 
a spirited and effective giga. The overture to the 'Prigionier 
fortunato' is also In the three-movement form, and seems to 
suggest that he was taking the practical measure o£ his audience ; 
for the last movement is one of the earliest examples of the 
vulgar type of tune which, in later times, so often disfigured 
Italian opera. It suggests that Scarlatti divined that, as it 
would be the last thing heard before the dramatic action 
began, he could attract the attention of the audience by 
making it importunate* The first hai£ of this singular 
movement is as follows:— 
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The overture to his very last opera 'Griselda' (1720) is 
interesting, as it has so much of the character of genuine 
modern iDStrutuental music. It is in the three -movement 
fonn, and is scored for trumpeti^ hautboys, and strings. The 
material indeed is not so stalwart and virile as much of the 
earlier music written in a slightly archaic contrapuntal styl^ 
and this is the case with all the early instmmentsl music of 
genuine orchestral type. The explanation of the apparent 
anomaly is that the old contrapuntal methods, even when 
transformed into terms of instrumental part-writing, were not 
capable of forming the basis of modem orchestral music; 
and that whereas men had so far only discovered how to 
express their noUest tfaonghts in contrapuntal forms, and 
knew not how to express great musical ideas in terms of 
orchestral colour, they had, while approaching the new field, 
to adopt a much lower standard of intrinsic quality in their 
Utterances. The early attempts at harmonic orchestral musicy 
which afford opportunity for spreading out orchestral colour 
over suffidently broad spaces to be effective^ are very vapid and 
pointless. But when the great German masters laid hold 
of the system, and infused into it the life-blood of genuine 
feeling and inspiration, modern orchestral music came at last 
to life as the most copious and comprehensive means of 
musical expression ever devised by man. The overture to 
* Qriselda ' shows that Scarlatti divined the course which true 
orchestral music was destined to pursue. It is even likdy that 
he was first in the field. Thus his work as a whol^ despite 
the limitations imposed upon him, spreads over a very wide 
field. In matters operatic he summed up the work of the 
Italian composers of the century, and gave a distinct indicatioo 
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ol the force of public opinion which controlled the scheme* 
Moreover, a eonsidemble portbn of his best work was done 
in the seventeenth oentuiy. <La Statira' came out as eariy 
as 1690. 'La Caduta dd Decemviri,' 'Flavio Cuniberto/ 

*I1 Prigionier fortunato/ *Gerone/ *La Rosaura/ followed 
within the next ten years, and the century i'luished with 
'L^Eraclea' in 1700. 'Mitridate Eupatori' came in ijoj, 
and 'Tigrane' in 1715, and ^Griielday^ as before mentioned, 
dosed the list in 1740. So that he not only summed up 
the one centniy, but mitiated the operatic woric of the next; 
and that, moreover, in a manner which clearly represented 
the transformation from the contrapuntal style of the kind 
commonly employed ])y Hun del, to the harmonic style which 
served as the foundation of modern opera, which is especially 
prominent in the accompaniments, as well as in the separate 
instrumental portions, of 'Griselda.' 

Scailatti ezerdsed his powers in other branches of secular 
art besides opera, as, for instance, in Serenatas, some of 
which arc on a large scale, comprising choruses and effective 
use of the orchestra. The form which was most closely 
allied to opera was the 'Cantata a voce sola,' examples 
of which by earlier composers have aheady been referred 
to. Of this form lie must have been one of the most 
prolific of all composers^ and the worlcSj though never heard 
now in their entirety, contain msny beauties. Their general 
appearance is as if they were slices out of operas, for 
tliey generally consist of several arias interspereed with reci- 
tatives. There is nothing particularly signi&cant about them, 
except the tnexfaaustibie fiidli^ of vocal melody, and the 
strange puzzle that a form of art which is so undeniably 
long-winded should have been so popular. It would appear 
to have been the main staple of domestic vocal music for 
many generations, and it is certainly crcditahle to the taste 
of the prosperous classes that a branch of art which had 
such distinguished equalities should have been so much in 
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demand ; for the standard of style^ aotwitbstandiug obvious 
defects^ is always high. Scarlatti's ezamplesy which are among 
the finest of their kind^ are almost entirely free from tri^ialily 
in the essentially musical parts; but, as in the opera mm, the 
melody is rather of a vague^ complacent^ and very vocil 
character than decisively striking or tuneful. The form 
of art was quite a specialty, and the singrilar feature that 
the bass (which is all the accompaniment supplied) is of 
a semi-melodic character is rather a drawback in aome 
ways^ as it limits the opportunities of attaining anything 
highly characteristic. At the same time it must be admitted 
to be much more artistic than the accompaniments of a 
lai^e proportion o£ the songs which are popular in the same 
sections of society in modern times. In some ways Scarlatti's 
cantatas show a falling off from the practice of Caiissimi 
and Rossi similar to that noticeable in his operas. The 
constant use of the same aiia-f orm» with scarcely any attempt to 
diversify it or to contrive something original in plan, contrasts 
unfavourably with the variety attempted by the earlier masters ; 
while his purely conventional recitative seems a great falling off 
from the striking passages of expressive declamation which are 
to be met with in the cantatas of the previous generation, ol 
which examples have been given above. In this, again, Italian 
taste evidently had the effect of fining down and reducing the 
intrinsic interest of the details, and it is instructive to compare 
the barren result with the extraordinarily energetic treatment 
of characteristic expressive detail in a corres[)()H(ling; l)ranch 
of English solo music of the time, such as Purcell'a songs 
and semes in music written for plays and so-called operas. 
As these cantatas are not easily available in their complete 
form, an outline of one of them, with short illustratkms of 
its musical material, will be a help to the attainment of a 
conception of their cluiracter. A fine cantata for soprano 
begins with the following recitative: — 
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After this foOows the first aria: — 



O wlowr, wr. 




« a 
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the middle part of wUch begins in D minor as foUowsi 



E. 268 o. 




n «t«»do. . ia*o.io-m<U«]t 



and modulates to G major, and through D minor again to 
a close in A minor, after which the whole of the first part 
is repeated from A. Then Mows a second recitative of the 
usual pattern: — 

d. 
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And then follows the final aria, preceded by an introduction 
which anticipates its opening phrases: — 




1 



i • • f • 

to which the voice-part answers: — 
Bx. aesf. 



ft • 
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This aria also has a long middle part and the usual *da capo.' 
With the cantatas ' a voce sola ' must be coupled Scarlatti's 
cantatas for two or more voices, a form which had been 
cultivated with much sucoew^by previous Italian oompoteis, 
as, for instance, by StradelUu There is indeed nothing 
spedally noteworthy about them^ except the dexterous inter- 
weaving of the voice-parts. They are characterized by the 
same elegance of vocal melody as the cantatas * a voce sola.* 

Other composers besides Scarlatti illustrated the operatic 
tendencies of the age during the last quarter of the century, 
but his pre-eminence was so decisive that what little of their 
work has survived seems only to illuBtrate the same tendencies 
in a lesser degree. Indeed, one of the most curious features 
of the period and of the generation which succeeded is the 
absence of personal qualities and individuality in the composers* 
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They all aeem to be saying the same elegant futilities in the 
Hune suave manner^ as if they were too polite to Tenture on 
aojrthing deciaiTe or really eharacteriatic* Names of men 
and tbdr works are met with in plenty, and records of 
populanty and of sucoesses of a most ephemeral kind. Some- 
times a solitary' movement has survived through the charm 
of some particular phrase, or through its being specially 
pleasant to sing. Antonio Lotti the Venetian made an im- 
pression on his contemporaries which causes bis name to hover 
in men^s minds with a pleasant sense of interest, and to him 
is attributed one of the most charming airs of that time« 
The gifted family of the Bononcini won fame by their operas 
before the century closed. Jacopo Antonio Perti, the Bolognese, 
produced at least eight operas in his native town between 
1679 '^95' The names of Giovanni del Violone and 
Fhmcesco PoUarolo are specially coupled with that of Alessandro 
Scarlatti through theur composing a sacred opera, 'San 
Genuinda/ together^ each composer writing an act. It is 
conducive to despair to think of the thousands of miles 
of staves which these composers filled witfi ^\eariti(ss and 
monotony^ reaching far on into the next century, in which 
there is hardly a movement worth the endeavour to resusci- 
tate. The only directions in which genuine vitality or escape 
from convention seemed possible were comic opera and the 
combination of features of the Italian and French types. 
Comic opera, which was destined to such a cunspiciious 
career in after-times under many distinctive names, had but 
few representatives in the seventeenth century; but comic 
characters and comic scenes were frequently introduced into 
serious operas^ and there are many such in Scarlatti's, 
including some on the same kmd of basis as the stammering 
scene in Cavalfi's 'Giaaone' (p. 148). Scariatti, however, 
did not attempt comic ojiera in the seventeenth centurj', 
and it was only near the end of his career that he pixjduced 
'II Trionfo d'Onore/ in 1718. In this he happily prefigures 
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the style of the comic operas or operatic comedies of later 
timefly even indeed of Mozart himself; and it is bright and 
lively^ and even vritty^ to an extent which is astonishing in 
such a veteran. 

The amalgamation of traits of French opera with the 
Italian type was more definitely and decisively attempted in 
tlie Beveiileentii century. Italian composers had naturally been 
in much request in foreign countries^ and it has already been 
described how Cavalli was summoned to Paris and Cesti to 
Vienna with the result of modification of their usual piooedure 
in both cases. But in their time the forms of Italian opera 
and French opera had not become sufficiently distinct and 
stereotyped for reflex action. Quite at the end of the century 
it was otherwise, and it is interesting to trace the interaction 
of the two schemes, in view of later developments in reaped 
of Handel, Gluek, and even Mozart. In some portions of 
Germany, tliough the Italian style was most highly appredated 
for the vocal portions of operas, the manners and customs 
of Paris were regarded as of highest prestige in other respects. 
At many German courts the style of the court of Louis XIV 
was regarded as the most perfect model of splendour and 
stateliness, and it was probably from this source that the 
curious amalgamation of French and Italian features in 
the same operas came about. The fact is familiar^ diat 
in later times, in a much more important development of 
opera, Handel, fulluwiag the Italian dispoyiLioii of all the 
vocal parts, such as the aria and recitatives, followed French 
models in his overtures and instrumental movements. The 
Italian form of overture was almost entirely neglected by him 
in favour of what is called the Lullian form, with the sonorous 
opening movement and the fugal movement, derived from the 
canzona, and sometimes succeeded by dance-tunes of French 
origin. This tendency had been prefigured in respect of 
instrumental music by features in Cesti's ' Pomo d'Oro,' written 
for Vienna, and the singuUr group of instrumental suites 
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written hf MulEat; and it i« also conspicuous in sucli a 

work as Agostino Steffani's *La Lotta d'Alcide.' This re- 
markable coiiiposcr, one of the greatest of his time after 
Scarlatti and Purcell, began his career as a choir-boy at 
St. Markka in Venice, but be was removed in very early years 
to Munich^ and the greater part of his life was spent in 
connexion with foreign courts. He^ like Handel^ maintained 
throughout his attachment to the Italian style in vocal solo 
music, which he displayed not only in his operas^ but in 
a great number of the most successful cantatas aiid duos 
which were produced in his time. But in this opera, which 
was written for the court of UanoTer in 1689, he illustrated 
the taste for French instrumental music by adopting the 
French form of overture, and by introducing dance-tunes 
of a French kind into the body of the work. The love of 
Italians for beautiful cantilena almost excluded ballets and 
dance-tunes from their operas in Scarlatti's time as in Cavalli's, 
and the consequence was that as the audiences in other coun- 
tries liked scenic display and dancing as well as the French, 
the compoaezs who wrote for them were obliged to follow 
French models in providing the portions of their works which 
were scantily represented in the Italian operas. Steffani, who 
was a man of exceptional personal calibre, carried out this part 
of his work with admirable spontaneity and verve ; and it is 
not unlikely that Handel, who admired him, and seems to 
have occasionally borrowed from him, took his cue from him 
in the form of *opera which he adopted for the edification of 
courtly society in England, where there was ample reason 
for Hanoverian musical traditions to meet with favour. As 
an illustration of the fidelity with winch the eclectic Steffani 
imitated the Luliian type of dauce-tunes, the following from 
' La Lotta d'Alcide^ is worthy of consideration 
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The general intrinsic deterioratbn in Italian vocal music 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century is as noticeable 
in Church music and sacred music as in openu It is true 

that composers continued in the endeavour to write music for 
special ecclesiastical occasions in the style of the great masters 
of the previous century; and they occasionally succeeded. 
Alessandro Scarlatti himself showed such perfect mastery of the 
old contrapuntal methods and such a fine sense of sfyle that 
there are passages in some of his works of this kind which 
might easily be mistaken, even by experts, for in^piratbns of 
Palestrina himself. But for the most part the attempts of the 
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Church composers in pure choral music are like the attempts to 
dengn Gothic buildings in the twentieth century. The tempta« 
tion to pioduce effects^ and to say thmgs whidi are alien and 
even impossible to the spirit of the style and the age to which 

they nia.ke believe to belong is too great to be resisted, and 
the unnatural artifu iality of the result ultimately produces the 
uncomfortable impression that the things are not genuine. 
The Church compositiona of such masters aa Benevoli (1602- 
i67a)^Beniabei (i6$9~ij$%), Lotti (1665-1740)^ Colonna(dxca 
i640->i695)j are sometinics fluent^ artisticaUy finished, beautiM 
in sound, and tldtfcdly manipulated^ but they illustrate the 
tendencies of the time in such respects as imply a fatal 
degeneration. Kssential qualities of the old devotional 6t}le 
are irretrievably lost j and conspicuous features of the secular 
harmonic style, which are really quite incompatible with it, 
have taken their places. The passages are generally oour 
strocted so as to lUustrate tonal princt^es strongly and dearly, 
modulations of a modem kind are used for the purposes of 
effect, and modem harmonic cadences are introduced in 
profusion to punctuate periods and give the effect of design 
to the whole scheme. 

But nevertheless the works which were written 'a cappeUa,' 
that is in accordance with the ideals of the mas£en of the 
pure choral style, maintained a dignity and a seriousness 
which is extraordinarily at variance with the style of 
the Church music written with instrumental accompaniment. 
Indeed there is nothing more strange and astonisiiing in 
the music of this period, and even for a full generation later, 
tban the extreme difference of character betweoi the two 
kinds of Church music They seem to bebng to different 
epochs. And even the same men who proved capable of 
writing workb of decorous solemnity in the choral style at 
one moment are found writing the paltriest triviaUtieb directly 
they attempt to combine instruments with the voices. The 
extent of the difference seems almost inexplicable, except on 

Dd 
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the grounds that the one kind of music was intended for 
occasbna when the devout were to be edified, and the other lor 
occadons on wiiich an indifferent paUic had to be entertained. 
The one^ though not alwaya a peffect copy off the old style, 

is serious, meditative, and devout; the other is always busy, 
sometimes artistic, but essentially mundane. It represents the 
section of humanity who attended the services of the Church aa 
social functions. The mere sense of the stringed instruments 
and the seeular dement tiiey lepiesented seems almost to have 
poisoned the minds of isomposers of Church music whcauefcr 
they were admitted to grace spedal occasions. In extenus- 
tion however it may be argued that whereas tlie technique 
of choral music had been developed in relation to the 
devotional ideas of the Church, all the technique of instro- 
mental music bo far had been developed in connexion witii 
secular ideas and secular situations. So that composers who 
used stringed accompaniments for their Church music were 
driven to adopt secular methods in default of sacred models. 
The more acute their sense of style the more unfit the choral 
style of the older dispensation would have seemed for instru- 
mental music. For the amalgamation of Church music of 
the old order with the liveliness of the new instrumental sljle 
would he as glaiin^y grotesque as fitting the figures of the 
angels and saints of Fra Angelioo into the general scheme 
of a modem realistic picture. So when composers had to 
combine voices and instruments in Church services they were 
driven to adopt lively secular manners for their voices as 
well as lor theur instruments; and so came about the strange 
phenomenon that composen wrote music for the aervioes 
of the same Church in two totally different styles. An 
example will bring home better than anything else the extent 
of the diversity between them. Among the foremost musicians 
of the time wae G. P. Colonna, who was organist and Maestro 
di Cappella at the Church of San Petronio at Bologna. The 
musical traditions of that ancient town had alvratys been 
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iliiri*Fy"^^'^j and a great deal of the most noteworthy instru- 
mental music of the ■eventeenth ccntiny had been published 
there. So everything combines to pdnt to the place and the 
man as fairly representing the highest standards of the day. 

Colonna in 1694 brought out a collection of psalms for eight 
voices, which for the most part show a mastery and perception 
of true choral effect of the old style. There are deficiencies 
no doubt, such as were inevitable at that time ; but the munc 
is seriously meant. The same composer was very prominent 
amongst those who cultivated the new ecclesiastical style^ 
and a good deal of his iivork of this Idnd also is furly solid 
and dignified. But the fact that he knew how to write 
seriously renders the more significant the occasions when he 
adopted the new ecclesiastical style; as the following flimsy 
commencement of the ^ Gloria^ to the motet 'Laudate 
Bominum omnes gentes' will show: — 
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The masters of the seventeenth century did not arrive 
at the pitch of barren vapidity which characterized some of 
the' later composers^ but the poison can be discerned in the 
tyttem. They had foimd out the trick of making a spedoot 
■how withoat meaning, and of giving the appeanmoe of 
animation without any intrinric energy in the ideas. And 
the facility acquired by the development of a certain kind 
of technique, which lent itself to mere showiness^ had the 
Bftme baleful effect as in operatic matters; and their Church 
mniic ceased to have any devotional intention, and merely 
served as a decorative adjunct to ceremonial occasions whidi 
brought a concourse of people together. 

The motets which were written in such profbskm in the 
latter part of this century were extremely florid, especially in 
the solo portions, which were undoubtedly meant to give famous 
singers full opportunities for the display of their powers of 
vocalization. These solo movements differed from operatic 
arias in a manner parallel to the difference noticeable in 
Eni^h music between the veises in the anthdns and the 
tunsAd songs in the operas and the theatre music. Composers 
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seem comparatively rarely to aim at definite melodies, but to 
prefer vague designs in which underlying principles of tonal 
construction are maintained without the definite formulation ol 
complete 'da capoi^' and sections wbich make definite expanses 
of tone. The movements indeed appioadi more frequently to 
the oontbiQoiis manner of fug^ues, though^ of course^ without 
the tedmical artistic treatment of subjects in that form 
of art. The style, moreover, is a little more serious and 
weighty than in operatic solos, notwithstanding the superfluous 
amount of flourishes and ornamental passages; and a great 
deal of the effect apart from the admirable adjustment to 
the lequizements of vocalization^ was obtained by a land 
of free contrapuntal relation between the voice and the 
accompaniment. These movements represent an expansion 
of the methods of Carissimi and Rossi, and the progress, 
such as there is, is merely in the direction of greater freedom 
and liveliness of style; for in intrinsic qualities of point and 
tduuracter the earlier composers had the advantage. A good 
and characteristic onmple of style and treatment .is aff(»ded 
by the motet *0 anima, O voces' by Andrea Ziani, who 
succeeded Cavalli as organist of the second organ at St. Mark's 
at Venice in 1668. It begins with a vigorous and business- 
like ritomeUo, based on the initial phrase of the vocal solo 
to follows — 

Sbtna. 
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There is a close in C, and the smgle faiBtnuneiit takes 

over the accompaniment of the voice after a too familiar 
manner: — 
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The fifst phirue is repeated after another familiar manner, 
and then follows this astonishing flourish— * 
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Tlui style and phraseology is to be met with everywhere, 
even to the little tricks of ^garalioiiy snch as the turih— 



•vs. 




Irhich for instance is so oonspleiiOQs in the following opemii|r 
passage of a sob and chorus hy the Bologneae Perti, baa 
a motet of the 'Assnmntion':^ 



874. 




The style of the choruses ih this class of motet is some- 
what variable. In Stc£Pani*8 numerous motets, for instance, 
there are some choruses which approximate to the old choral 
styles and others which are full of runs and lively figures, 
simikr to those with which the worid is familiar in HandePs 
cfaoruses* Composers were evidenlty wett trained in writmg 
severe counterpomt, and they applied the fMiHty so gained 
in writing free and lively counterpoint of the new kind, 
derived mainly from the kind employed in instrumental music, 
but accommodated to the requiremento of good voice writing. 
It is undeniable that the fugal movements in the CShnrcb 
music of the composers of the closing years of the seven- 
teenth and the early years of the eighteenth centuries are 
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highly artistic and animated, and they move with great 
sense of ease and ' savoir-faire,' There are passai^es in 
Scarlatti^'s moteU and Church music in the more modeni 
s^le which axe really nqierb in vigour and freedom; but 
oompoMn were not oonabtent in these retpecta^ and their 
choral muaic can be fdt to be drifting dther into mere 
d^ant perfunctory counterpoint, more aeholaatic than pointed, 
or employment of voices like wind instruments to make 
a ma«8 of sustained tone. In the search after broad but 
cheap effects they lost touch with the higher principles 
of choral muaiCy and the methods of treatment by which 
it could be made genuinely interesting and human. The 
tendency is analogous in principle to that of the deteriorap 
tion in southern oigan music, and implies an abandonment 
of tlic artistic qualities which require concentration and 
energy in the composer, and the adoption of specious and 
easy courses which appear sufficiently effective to the ephe- 
meral taste of an uncritical and inattentive public* There 
was fortunatdy one department of art in which oompoaefs 
stiU addressed themselns* to the higher instincCs And* pei^ 
ceptions of genuinely artistic circles. In instrumental music 
intended for small and select audiences the Italians still 
showed their great natural aptitudes, and maintained the 
foremost position in the musical .world, as is shown in its 
place (Chap. Tui}. .But the curioua auso^tibility to the 
mdict of their immediate puUic^ which luu been the bane 
of Italian composers, was already manifestmg its deteriorating 
effect in every other department of* art before the century 
had expired. And in this century It«dian composers had the 
glory of initiating almost all the typical forms of modem art. 
It is tragic to think that they were not destined to bring 
even so much as one to perfection^ owing to aome inherent ladt 
of power to maintain an equal standard of personal eneigy and 
conviction^ when unfortiied by the support of a sympathetic 
public. 
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At the biyniiing of the seventeenth centuiy Gennan^ was 
qnlte uneonsdom of her great musical cleslliif. She had 

as yet given the world no striking proofs of great musical 
aptitudes, and tliough she had produced n few notable 
compoflers and musicians, she appeared on the whole to 
be less naturally productive or artistic than the rest of the 
civilized nationa of Eun^* It seems likely enough indeed 
that the appeatanee was in confonnltjr ivith the facta^ and 
that Germany attained her ultimate pre-eminenee by fetce 
of character ratJier than by facility. The greatest composers 
or orators or artists arc by no means necessarily those who 
have the readiest utterance or the greatest natural aptitudes, 
but those who have high ideak, force of character^ In* 
dlvidnality^ devotion^ and giandeor and depth of fedmg and 
conccptioii. Moaart and Mcadehaohn were apparently the 
most naturally gifted of all composers^ but neither of them 
attained to such a convincing standard of greatness as 
Beethoven or Bach, who only developed artistic powers 
conmiensurate with their aima by persistent and indefatigable 
labour. So the German people at the outset were eaafly 
distanced by the Italians whose natural mualcal gifts were 
mudi greater, and they even had to learn a good deal horn 
the IVench before they attained to the standpoint which 
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enabled them to pursue a distinct line of their own, in 

which they ultimately surpassed all other races in the world. 

But though at first they could not play the part of leaders, 
and in matters of art were not on a level with other nations, 
their musical utterances had almost £rom the earliest days 
certain spedai qoalities. The fenroar and depth of derotioii 
which made the Germans so prominent in the Reionnatioit 
is reflected in their compositions. It bore fmit in the 
outpouring of chorales, and in the production of sacred songs 
for many voices which were inspired by the ideas and 
senUments of the words. The chorales had an affinity with 
folksongs in the definiteness of their metre and the groiqniig 
and delineation of periods^ and when they were used In 
a manner analogous to 'canti lermi/ their rhythmic or 
metrical qtialities were generally maintained, and their mdodtic 
features, instead of disappearing under a network of counter- 
point, as in the Roman Church music, shone out as the 
symbols of the sentiments which were associated with them, 
and enhanced by the peculiarities of harmonization* Thus 
dittmctiveiy German music came Into bdng with the chorales 
which embodied the devotional feelings of the composers^ and 
for a considerable time, both in choral and instrumental 
music, they formed the foundation and core of their produc- 
tive musical development. The inference is plain^ that true 
German music was the outcome of genuine and deep feelings 
and DOty as with other nations^ of artistic sensibility or love 
of mere beauty or desire for dispky. Germans took the art 
in a more serious spirit^ as too lovable a thing to be used 
for mere distraction and amusement. Their attitude even 
at the beginning of their musical history seems perfectly 
in conformity with the characteristics which have marked 
their great composers in later times i and the fact that 
the musical ideas were the outcome of aspirations whidi 
had a wider basis than mere artistic instinct is probably 
the due to their ultimately attaining such abaolnto supremsqr 
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in the modern art, which deals with that part of man which 
is unseen and unaeeahle except in ita effects. 

In after timet puely secular conceptkms came profusely 
enough into the scheme of German musical art, hut in the 
serenteenth century the motiTe which lies hehind all the 
most interesting work of German composers is religious 
sentiment and fervour. A considerable niiin])er of composers 
whose names have almost passed into oblivion were constantly 
busy producing new chorales^ and adorning old ones with all 
the skill they possessed in expresuYe counterpout and har- 
mony. Two distinct prindples o! procedure are distinguishahle 
throughout the century, one hnng to treat the chorale tune as 
the basis of a musical work, by using its characteristic figures 
in 'imitations' or transforming them by variations; the other, 
to present the concrete tunv with the appropriate accompaniment 
of counterpoint or harmony . Both types are frequently combined 
with instrumental ritorneUi. Of tunes simply hut effectively 
hannoniwd there are good examples hdonging to the shrteenth 
century hy Johann Walther, Le Maistre, and otiiers; and in 
the early years of the seventeenth century such settings became 
numerous. It is noteworthy that even in the early examples 
composers seem impelled to make the most oi the harmoniza- 
tion and the voice-parts, so as to enhance the expression, 
thereby prefiguring J. S. Bach's elaborate treatment of the 
Toice-parts in the chofales in the FkMsums and the Church 
cantatas. Of the other Qrpe a very apposite and interesting 
example^ of as early a date as 16 14, is the forty-sixth Psalm 
by Tliomas VVaUiser, wherein the familiar phrases of ' Eln' feste 
Buig^ are passed about from part to part in little passages 
of canon and imitation, hardly a bar passing without some 
reference to the tune. 
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Such compositaont are mainly the outcome of purely German 
ideal of art A coniiderable modification of the mcthoda of 
treatment, and indeed of the general acope^ of religiona mnric 
came about when Italian progresrive ideaa b^an to permeate 

into Germany. Then the ornamental treatment of chorales 
began to present much more elaborate features, and larger 
kinds of sacred compositions began to be cultivated. The 
elaboration of chorales still continued to be a conspicuous 
feature of sacred ar^ but the progress of German compositiott 
has to be followed for a time in more spadous ^rpes of art. 
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The first representative German composer whose gifts were 
■uffidently comprehensive to lead the way in the direction of 
modem forms of art was Heinrich SchUtz. Bom just a 
hundied years before Bach and Handel at Kostritz in Saxony, 
he began his mmncal career at the age of thirteen in the 
choir of the chapel of Maurice, Lantlgraf of licssc-Cassel, 
After receiving a good general ediuation, some of it at 
the University of Marburg, he was sent to Venice compara- 
tively late in life by the Landgraf, who seems to have been 
smitten with the idea of introdncii^ into Germany the methods 
of art for wluch Giovanni Gabrieli was so famous. To judge 
by the event, Hdnrieh Schiitz was happily chosen for the 
experiment, and the Landgraf was singularly lucky or wise in 
his choice of the particular Italian composer to take as u guide. 

As lias been before pointed out, the Venetian tradition origi- 
nally sprang from a northern source, and it had not yet lost its 
northern qualities. Of this tradition Gabrieli was the most 
powerful and characteristic representative. His music savours 
more of rugged force than of sensuous beauty. He seeks 
rather to interest tliari to please, and uscis artistic resources 
to intensify the ineaiiing of words rather than for purely 
artistic effects. Deeply speculative and enterprisiogj be passed 
beyond the limits of the old choral style fully as soon as the 
promoters of the 'Nuove Musiche/ but by a different road 
and with much greater musicianship and range of xesouice. 
His attitude was precisely of the nature to appeal to men of 
Teutonic race, and it was the appropriate outcome of inherent 
affinities that Germany alone of modern nations should initiate 
her own music under the influence of the great Venetian. 

Heinrich Schiitz was with Gabrieli from 1609 till i6ia, 
when the master died, and the pu|nl went back to Germany. 
At first he remained in the service of the Landgraf who had 
afforded him the opportunity to go to Venice. But In 1616 
a niorc favourable field was opened to him in the chapel of 
the Elector of Saxony in Dresden, of which he was made 
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Capellmeister, This Elector had a^iratknu alio to be well 
to the iofe in his chapel music^ and Schiitz had for a time 
the advantage of a band as well as an organ to accompany 

his choir. It was under these circumstances that he produced 
his most characteristic works, which have earned for him in 
some quarters the name of 'the father of German music' 
The great majority of his compositions belong to the 'sacred' 
branch of art, the most important being nnmefous psahns 
and motetSy a so-called oratorio of 'The Besttirection,' four 
'Passionsy' a mumcal rendering of the 'Seven Last Words 
. on the Cross^' and several collections of ' Symphoniae sacrae/ 
which consist of settings of Latin and German texts of various 
kinds, some dramatic and some devotional^ for voices and in- 
struments. These M'orks have many characteristics in commoD 
with Giovanni Gabrieli% and it may be confessed that among 
them are a crudeness and speculativeness which freqnentlj 
arrive at the point of bang almost impracticable. Bnt on 
the other hand Schiitz, like Gabrieli, is personally interesting 
to a remarkable degree : a character of rare genuineness and 
fervour — a nature susceptible to beautiful and pathetic senti- 
ments> and not the less attractive because his attempts 
to utter what he felt are so evidently bounded by the very 
limited development of artistic technique of his time. His 
attitude in relation to sacred words is happily Uluatreted 
by his setting of the 'Lord's Prayer' for nine voices and 
an accompaniment of two violins and bass. It begins with 
the following passage, in which the singular rising progres- 
sions evidently suggest the eagerness of pleading:— 
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Eadb danae is preceded by the word ^Yater/ whidi la xeiterated 

more frequently as the prayer proceeds. It is repeated three 
times before ' Forgive us our sins,' and four times before * Lead 
us not into temptation/ The music to the words ^Erldse 
una von dem t)bel' is developed at rather exceptional length, 
seeming to dwell eqiedally on the word ^erlds^' and thereby 
sug^gesting sentiment sasocia te d with the word 'Eil6ser/ to 
which Germane attached a deeply mystical meaning. Witii 
the exordlomy 'Fatiier, Thine is the kingdom/ in which the 
prayer ceases and an approach to doxology is made, there 
is a change of time and style, at first for some time with 
a single voice, and then for the first time the two choirs of 
five and four voices respectively come into action^ answering 
and overlapping one another in the final phrase, 'Thme is 
the Idngdom, the power, and the glory/ and so on, the 
two clioirs being massed together in the last few bars to 
the words, * Amen, Vater, Amen ! ' In the earlier part of 
the composition the whole of the voices hardly ever sing 
together, but only two and three at a time, with the evident 
intention of throwing the sonority of the last part into atrong 
relief. This process lends itsdf at the same time to the 
individualization of each separate voice, as though each was 
personally concerned in his own utterance of the prayer, 
producing a kind of dramatic effect by a method which Scbiitz 
employed again for the choruses in the Passions. 

Another interesting scheme, very apt to the words, is 'Nun 
danket Alio Gott.' It bq;ins with a lively symphony, a few 
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bare of which may be quoted as an example of Schiitz's 
treatment of instruments: — 



Zx. 277. 
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The whole of the voices, divided into two choirs of six and 
four parts respectively, take up the words of the hjrmn 
in a massive succession of chords, and thereafter a kind of 
rondo form is attained by alternating passages for a few voices 
at a time in a semi-melodious recitative style (something in 
principle like the verses in the English anthems), with the 
reiteration of the massive 'Nun danket Alle Gott,' and 
the work is rounded off with a fine climacteric coda in which 
group responds to group with jubilant ' Allelujahs.' 

The expressive intentions of the composer are shown in 
another aspect in the remarkable ' Sy'mphonia sacra,' ' Saul, 
Saul, was verfolgst du mich ? ' Here the call rises from the 
lowest depths of available sound in broken ejaculations, 
the basses taking it first, followed by the two middle voices, 
and then by the two highest voices: — 

Ex. 878. 



8aal, Saul, Saul, 
WM Ter^olgKt da mich? 
—A \- 



SauI, Satil, Saul, Saul, was ver - folgst du mich? 



4=t 



RauI, was Ter-folgst da michf 
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Then the same formula is given to the instruments still 
higher in the scale, and three choirs of six^ four, and 
four Toioes ic^ectlvely alternate the call fwit^ and then 
the words 'waa mfo^it da mich' are given first jMono* 
then jMommmn. Then single voices take np the words, 
'Es wird dir sdiwer werden, wider den Stachel zn locken': — 



liirirddirachwerwer - dan, wi-darda&Sto-chal eu 10 - . . . ok«a 




and then the shout of all the choir comes again, the 
ejaculatory call alternating with passages of choral recitative, 
and the last outburst of 'Saul, was verfolgst du mich,' 
beginning fitrU^ drops to mtxxo forU^ then to ptontirano, 
and then seems to die away altogether with the qnssl- 
dislant echo, 'was verfolgst dn nitch/ till only two voices 
are left out of the fourteen to end with. 

It is worthy of note that the treatment is not in reality 
histrionic. The singular call rising from the depths and 
spreading over the whole of the vocal scale, beginning with 
the softness inevitable with soch deep vocal sound, and in« 
cnssmg like a flood to the utmost force of the chorus, is moire 
subjective than objective. It represents the throbbing of the 
inner man under intense excitement, growing more and more 
overwhelming as the emotion gathers force, until the whole 
being is vibrating with it, and then dying away like a fading 
Imsge in the mind ss exhaustion supervenes. This treatment 
does not suggest tiie scene, but the effect the situatk>n pvodnoes 
on the human being. And it illustrates the just view of the 
Teutonic composer^ that music deals with the inwsrd man and 
not with what is external to him ; with the mood induced by 
the external and not with the external itself. The external may 

r*MT B e 



2 
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be suggested sci otuhn ily by the exactness of the presentation 
of the inner feeling and mood ; and when the mood is justly 
represented^ a trait of external realism is justifiable as a help 
to define and locate the cause of the impieasion produoed. 
The predispoaition of men of Teutonic lace to intio^ee- 
tion and deep thought leads them in this respect in the 
right direction, and offers an additional reason why the 
Grerman attitude led to such triumphant uchievements in 
music. 

The same characteristics of earnest simplicity and deep 
feeling are shown in Schiitz's Uuger woiks. Of these the most 
important and the most comprehensive is the BUtana vom 
der An^entehnmg Jem ChfuH, which is frequently descrtbed 
as an oratorio, though in tliat category it stands, both for 
style and treatment, by itself. In this he employs chorus, 
a number of soloists, a small orchestra of ^trinn;?, and an 
oigan, lor which only figured bass is given after the usual 
manner of the time. The treatment of the subject is similar 
to that employed in Baches famous ^ Passioos.' The narrative 
portion, which is put into the mouth of the 'ETsngelist,' is 
given to the tenor soloist, who is accompanied by four gambas, 
and it is sung in a curious kind of plaintive recitative, a 
great part of which is intoned on one note, diversified at the 
beginnings and ends of phrases and sentences by short 
passsges of melodic rather than declamatory characterj which 
have, in rektion to the intonation, a my expresrive effect. 
Most of the sentences tbroughout the work begin with the same 
mdodic formula, consisting of a plaintive rise from the tonic 
to the fifth and the minor seventh and returning to the fifth 
agaiOj which thenceforward becomes the reciting note. The 
reciting note is, however, not restricted to the fifth, but other 
notes are taken for various parts of the lentenccs, snd tlie 
monotone is often divernfied by isdaled deviations of sin^ 
notes for the purposes of accent on a syllable or the reverse. 
The following excerpt will serve to illustrate the process:— 
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'M 7r zJ f -f f r r r r r r r = 



Am A - bend & - ber dcr Bftb • ba - tea, wel . cher 



r r f 



Ik • fM dir Bftb - bi • ta^ 




MUi, dft m Boih fln > star mr, hom*m« d« tarn Om - 



■ TJ , .1 J J 





Mif -glBib ud tnt.fHi 4to8p*-M>nl.«B» 



^ ^ ^ r r r--^ — 


1 r r r 


di« lie b« - rci - t«t hat 






Uml tie - lie 








fet^ 




sea 
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Him»m«l her - ah, trat bin - la nod wU 



1^ 



J J J a J. ^ 



• • * 




Ml 4mi Sidii von Am Qn • tai 





The nttunis chaiactm are taken by wiona soloiitB aa in 

Bach's 'Pasrions/ Thus, the two angels at the grave sing 
a kind of duet; the three Marys a trio;. Cleophas a solo. 
The words of Maria Magdaleua and the other Mary are given 
to two soloistSy and so are the words of Jesus. All these 
individual utteranoes are In a kind of archaic recitatiiie. 
There is not the slightest attempt at tune of any kind. 
The dedamation Is often on one note, as In the part of the 
Erangdlst, but at prominent moments expression is obtained 
by the rising or falling of the voice, and by the harmonies 
with which it is accompanied. As an example of the tender 
kind of e^^iesslon obtained by the simplest means, the 
following tern the scene between the angds and Maria 
Magdalena, compilsuig the pathetic utterance^ 'They have 
taken away my Lord^ and I know not vriiere they have 
laid Him/ may be taken 
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IP — ^ 

niclit, wo lie ihn hin..und ich weias nicbt, wo tie ihn hin 



1 



hft 



The chorus is but little employed^ in the body of the 
work only for the words of the disciples, * The Lord is risen 
indeed, and has appeared to Simon ' ; and there are two short 
choruses at the beginning and end — the first to give the formal 
words of preface^ 'The resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as it is written for ns by the lour Evangdists/ and the final 
choruSy rounding off the wholes 'To God be thanksy who 
giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ' — followed by 
jubilant reiteration of the word 'Victoria.' 

In the four ^ Passions^ the scheme is even more slender, 
for no instruments are used at all. But the chorus is used 
much more frequently. Like the individual soloists in the 
'Attferstehung/ it is used mainly for the puiposes of im- 
personation. Thus there are choruses of the disciples, choruses 
of the high priests and scribes, choruses of Jews; and in each 
case the composer endeavours to suggest the personalities of 
the characters, and to hnd a kind of music which is con- 
sistent with the mood and the spirit of the people who 
utter the words^ much as Carissimi did^ as has been de- 
scribed above in chapter iv. The method is also exactly like 
that adopted in the similar choruses in Bach's 'Ptesbns,' 
and in one case, where the disciples ask eagerly one after 
another, * Lord, is it I ? ' the identity of intention has 
produced a very close and interesting parallel. The passage 
in Schiitz's 'Passion aocwding to St. Matthew/ which will 
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scr\'e to illustrate his way of dealing with such things^ is as 
follows : — 



Herr, 



bin leh'sf 



HaiT, 



Un ieh'ar 



i 



Mb UtL%t 



B«rr, 



bin ich'B? 



bin Icb'sr 



bin 




tiB ieh'^r 



i 



r \ f ■ I 



Ub lek%? Mb khlit Mb iehlit 



ich'i? 



bin ich'B? 



bin ich's? 



kb'sT 



Mb iaii'at Mb Uh**? 



3: 



bin lob's t 



bin lch*a? 



The parallel m Bach's * Matthew-Passion' is the chorus at 
the end of No. 15 to the same 'words. 
The dramatic dioruses are very short, and have scarcely any 

development. They merely serine to introduce the utterances of 
a crowd or group o£ persons as they happen to come into the 
nairative of the Evangelist^ and to make their musical utter- 
anoei tell by thdr appropriateness to the words and characters. 
Notwithstanding the extiemdy reserved nature of the. whotej 
the balance is so delicatdy maintamed that such choruses as 
^Tell us who is he that struck Thee' in the St. Luke ' Passion,' 
* Away with Him, and give us Barabbas,' and 'Crucify Him' 
in the St. Matthew ' Passion,' stand out vividly and efEectively. 
The manner is as simple and direct as poasibleiy without 
misusing any opportunities lor merely artistic purposes. In 
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other wordSj the artistic resources employed are only thow 
which are exactly apt to the situation, and the procedure 
generally amounts to giving a short figure, which fits the words 
and GLjuemeB the mood, to one voice to begin with, and maldi^ 
the other voices follow more or less irregularly with the same 
Buhject; thereby putting the art of 'imitatkm/ as it is techni- 
cally called^ to a practical purpose. The beginning of tiie 
passage from the St. John 'Passion,* where the high priesU 
say, 'We have no king but Ctesar,' will serve to show the 
manner in which ' imitation ' is used 











Wlr 


h*<beti 


kaimn, ke2aen KO • n%, 














Wir h.-i-bcn 
^-H^ - — 


g C C gi 

koinen, keinen 




=ti= 

- nig, 




denn den Kai • 
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denn 



den 



Wlr iM.l 



5 



E«r, Wir ha - ben k«i>n«n, k«l< 



]Nl>BaB, lui-BSB 



And the growing heat of the asseverants is happily represented 
hy making the imitations succeed one another more doaefy 
as the movement proceeds, as m a fugne stretto. 

As has been previously said^ there are no chonaes or 
movements which are developed upon any purely artbtic 
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principles, or whose object is purely artistic or beautiful 
effect. £veii the prefatory choni% which i« fiisiilar id the 
*'Ptmaam* to that In the ' Rcmifectioii/ is menly a lunple 
paange in the pure old choral ifyle wiUi ray timple 
imitations between the parts^ pushed on from moment to 
moment by the familiar devices of suspensions. These 
prefatory choruses, however, are always very dignified and 
smoothly flowing^ as though to prepare the minds of the 
audience lor the soleiim sUny to which they are giolDg to 
listen. And the smoothnsis of the style also serves to dis* 
tinguiflh these chomses from the chomses introduced into the 
body of the story, which are made abrupt and angular on 
purpose to convey the effects of the situations. The final 
choruses, named fittingly 'Beschluss,' are generally the most 
extensive^ though even these do not extend to a couple of 
pages of mniie. They generally express a final praycTj or 
a reflection on the 8toiy> or quiet reverential praiae. Tlie 
final chorus of the St. Matthew ' Pasrion ' is peculuur for throwing 
a momentary sidelight on the relations of the Reformed Church 
to the old religion^ aa after beginning with * Ehre sei dir, 
Christe/ it ends with 'Kyrie eleison.' These choruses are 
never homophonic — that is, they never have any appearance 
of hannonized hynuu^ but are 'esaentially contn^untal in 
texture, and rather suggest the tradition of the Netherlands 
than of Italy, which is not surprismg in view of the great 
influence and number of the Netherlanders who went to 
Venice. Another point worthy of note is that there are no 
discernible traces of Chorales in either the ' iieaunection ' or the 
' Passions.' This is one of the conspicuous elements in the 
later *Panbna' that is missing. And another is the reflective 
clement, which In both choruses and solos Is so conspicuous 
in later days, when poets and oomposera lingered and dwelt 
upon each salient moment in the story of the * Passion ' by 
adding a poem or a meditation on its esst ntiai idea. Schutz's 
treatment is less ornamental and more direct* 
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As thesv ^Passions' are written for voices without any ac- 
companiment at all, there is very little opportunity tot 
aoloists to launch out into diq^y of any kind, and none 
for moTements oonBtnicted upon any modem artiatic n>elliodi» 
which require either contrapuntal or haraumic accompanimeat 
There are a great many soloists^ as each character la impeiw 
sonated by a different perfornier ; but verj' little is attempted 
beyond fitting the rise and fall of the notes to the accrnts 
and the natiural rise and fall of the syllables. The style ib 
archaic toad pictureiqui^ the manner of wliich ia evidently 61 
great antiquity and maintaina characteristica of the litoigical 
Intonationa of the Church. It is entirely indefinite in rhytlmiy 
and its most prominent features are the frequent uae of 
two or three notes to a syiluble, which is specially resorted 
to when the words or the situation suggested demand 
exceptional prominence. For instance, the last words of 
JeauB upon the crow in the ^ St. Matthew Paauon' are ai 
foUowa: — 



Bz. 884. 









Em • n, 




X • « If, Is « • tatt 















at 



and the Evangeliat gives the translation of the mytteiioiit 
words to the same succession of notesj making a very in- 
teresting parallel to the treatment of the same words in Bach's 
* Matthew-Passion.' 

The methods employed in Vie sieben fForie Je$u Chri$H 
am Kreuz are the same as in the other worica, but Uie 
choruaea are dightly more extended^ and the treatment of 
the aolo voices is more free and less arehiuc than in the 
other works; moreover, there is not only a ])ass with figures 
to serve us support and accompaniment to the voices, but 
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there is a solemn 'symphonia' for five instruments after the 
Introductory chomsy which Is repeated before the final chorus, 
which oonstitntes the 'oondumo.' 

In conaidering these remarkable \\'orks from the purely 
artistic point of view it must be said that they have more 
connexion with matters of ancient tradition than with the 
tendencies of the new munc. There is never the smallest 
pretence of tunefulness or tonal form in any part dther of 
the solos or the choruses^ or in the ' symphonies' of the 'Seven 
Last Words/ The intention is to present the impressive story 
ill a reverent but expressive liiiiiiiier, treating the characters 
dramatically^ and making the essential points stand out by 
more definite music than the mere narrative. The choruses 
approximate most to modem ttyle, such as that of Bach, 
In the cases where a crowd or number of persons express their 
share In the evolution of the drama. The longer choruses at 
the beginning and end are more in the ancient manner. The 
share the instruments take in these works is insignificant; 
but when instrumental passages are introduced either as 
accompaniment or alone^ here> or in the collection of sacred 
concertos^ the style is always that of the early composers 
of the seventeenth centuiy^ such as Gabrieli and Bsncbleri 
and the earlier composers of fancies in England, rather than 
that of later masters. Lively passages are occasionally intro- 
duced, such as that given on p. 416, wliicii have some affinity 
to the passages of Uandcl and Bach. But for the most part 
Schiitz neither anticipates modem methods^ nor does he show 
much intuition of instrument&l style, or of the type of passages 
exclusively siuted to instruments. The deep seriousness of 
his nature prevented his attempting much outside the contra- 
puntal methods and the style which had been consecrated to 
serious subjects for generations. It was unly in respect of 
the expressive use of unusual harmonics, and the change 
of attitude implied in seeking always for expression of a 
human kind instead of studying mere beautiful effects of 
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polyphony, that his style differed from the old choral masters 
of the acfaool of the Netheriwida and of Venice. But the 
change thereby induced is nry gfcat^ and it ia owiqg to 
the change being made in ancb a manner that the true 
German composers maintained tneh a high levd of atyle and 
thought, aiid escaped the contamination of the superficial 
gecularity which became the bane of Italian sacred Tnusic. 

Schiitz's country was^ however, by no means fortunate in 
her opportunitiea for a time. Even liia own devebpment and 
ptoductivitjr were oonaiderably hindered by tlie demtatiqg 
honran of Che tldrty yean^ war, which broke iqp Chnrdi 
establishments, and distracted all men for a time from the 
peaceful pursuit of art. Schiitz hims^ removed for some 
year^ to Denmark, and it seems that, though he lived till 
1672, in the latter part of hia life he had leas favourable 
opporttmitiea £(v the pedbimance of large wotka than in hia 
earlier yeara, before the war had become generaL But the 
love of the new land of aacred music had taken roo^ and 
in the latter part of the century composers had favourable 
opportunities for developing resources and technique of the 
new kind, and enipluying them in inatrumentai and choral 
forms of religious music. 

In the middle of the century the eaaential apiiit of German 
aacred moaic and the peculiar character of Teutonic devotional 
aentiment are moat dearly recognizable m the woika of 
Andreas Hammerschmidt. Bom at Briinn in Moravia some 
twenty- seven years after Schiitz, he ultimately migrated to 
Saxony, and hecame organist of Freiberg^ where he spent 
many yeaia of musical activity in the composition of music 
of the new kind. Hia attitude towards aacred muaic ia 
dispbyed in very characteristic fashion in his Diakigmet 
between God and ike BeUeeinff Smil, which came out in 
Dresden in 1647. They are for various groups of voices, 
from two up to six, and present some external analog}' 
ivith the English secular dialoguea and the scheme of the 
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Restoration vene anthems. The instrumental acoompanimeDU 
tte VBikbly treated. In many the dialogues there k 
onfy a figured bais. In some a tiombone part is added to 
the figured hassy whidi somethnes goes witii the baas^ and 

at other times is as free as the voice-parts. In a few of the 
more extensive examples there are full seta of strings, and 
again occasionally a trombone. The style of treatment will 
be easily grasped from examples. In the fifth dialogue, which 
is a duety CantnSy taking the part of the Soul, b^[ins at some 
length with a very earnest and expressive strain as follows: — 




f ~rTT 



to which Bassus answers in strongly contrasted style, innocently 
suggesting paternal cheerfulness:— 



MX. S85b. 
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After the opening passages, in which the voices are independent, 
they carry on the dialogue in phrases answering and overlapping 
one another^ but clearly maintaining their respective identitica 
tliiougliouty the one pleading and the other eneounging and 
oonaoling, as in the following pasnge : — 

Bs. aaao. 



Caotaa. 



GOBtlBUOw 




kh iM . to 



4f -fil 



1= 



^ JJ J 



trat, Mi gvtnMil meln Hohn, 
Trombone 



aei ge-trostt Mi getr(Mt,inein8ohii, define SUo-d^i 



I ^ .• » r 



Ich bit 



te, ich flo 



he, ich 



ilBd dlr vw-iB - baa, 



dnd dif vgr*st > 



r ' Ml 



i 



Another very interesting dialogue of somewhat the same 
character is No. 9, in which Cantus begins, *Ach Ilerr, wie 
Bind meine Feinde so viel ! ' at some length ; and the Bassus 
answen, 'Fiirchte dich nicbt, ich bin dein Scbild, und dein 
•ehr grosser Lohn/ It is especially noteworthy on aooount 
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of a somewhat lealistic device, which has at the same time 
an artistic propriety^ as tofwardi tiie end of tiie dialogue the 
BaasoB iutena on a muiical figure from the first phrase allotted 
to it, to the words, 'Ich bin dein SchOd/ and reiterates it 

over and over again as an accompaniment to the plaint of 
Cantus, as though to put confidence in the depressed soul 
by insistence:— 



. ikh • ««lb 



To the same category belongs Dialogue ai, which is on 
a more extended scale. The tenor bq;lns abne with the 
wordsy 'Aeh Gott, warum hast du mdn vergessen?' and 
three other voices answer in a more cheerful style, 'Was 

betriibst du dich ? wir haben einen Gott der da hilft ' ; and 
after much interchange of these phrases they finally join 
together in an AUeiujah. Of different character is Dialogue i5y 
wherein^ after an instrumental 'symphonia^^ the bass begins 
fordbly, 'Idi der Herr^ das 1st mdn Name/ and the two 
upper Toioes respond in lively accents, 'Bringet her dem 
Herren Ehre und Starke,' &c. The dialogues do not all 
bear out the title of being between God and the believing 
soul, as there is one from the Song of Solomon, in which 
the tenor begins, 'Siehe, meine Freundin, Du bist schone'; 
and Cantos answoSy 'Sidte^ mein Freund, Du bist sch6n 
und lieUich/ probably typifying, according to tradition^ the 
love of Christ and the Church. Anotiier is a dialogue 
between the Angel of the Annunciation and the Virgin 
Mary, and some are dialogues between believing souls 
only. 

Apart fxom the rtyle and sentiment of the works, there 
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are features illustrative <^ the general tendency of the art. 
Whole passages and characteristic features are distributed and 
reiterate with a distinct constructiFe purpose. The sixteenth 
dialogue is a very interesting example of an enhancement ot 
the central ideas by such mctiu. It begins with a short intro* 
dnctory 'sympbonia/ and then the bass solo smgi the wofd% 
■o deeply impresrive to the devotional mood, ^Nehmet Mn nnd 
esset, das ist mein Leib/ in f time, and the whole of the 
voices then join in a jubilant *Lobe den Hcrrcn, nieine Seele* 
in a swinging § time^ and the 'symphonia' is repeated 
BO as to mark clearly the twofold character of the scheme. 
Then the bass Toke lesnmes again in similar s^le to the 
first parl^ 'Nehmet hm imd trinket aUe danus, dieser 
Kelch ist das Neue Testament in meinem Blut/ &c., which 
is developed at sosiiewhat more length than the first part, 
with short responses on the part of the other voices ; and 
the whole concludes with the repetition of the jubilant 
* Lobe den Herren.' The < symphonia * is finequently 
used to mark off distin^ sections of the work; in 
the dialogue from the Song of Solomon, for instance, it is 
repeated three tines, leading each time to a fresh departmv. 
Various other conbtructive devices are resorted to, sucli 
repeating a definite phrase of some extent in a different key 
from that of its first enunciation ; a good example of which is 
the passage above referred to in Dialogiie 9^ where the words 
'Ich bin dein Schild' are reiterated at length in a passage 
in C major, and the same passage is afterwards given in IL 
minor. Another feature which marks the tendencies of the 
time is the clearness and definiteness uf some of the musical 
phrases. One of the most important features of modem musical 
art is the clear definition of the musical idea ; but it took con>- 
posers a long time to arrive at the conception, and they often 
tried to express what touched them most in rather indefinite 
terms. Bat Hammerschmidt often shows a lively instinct 
for the path along which art was destined to traveL In 
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Dialogue No. 3 a peculiarly consistent effect is obtained by 
reitentiiig the following wett-tnarked phraie almost inoeiMUitly 
throughout the whole dialogue: — 



Gantua 2. 




r s e 



keh ■ re dich dodi wle-der ra nns 



1 



I t 



His efforts in the direction of expression extend even to 
occasional harmonic subtletiesy which have much the same 
ring as those of Schlits. Thus In Dialogoe ii, Jesu, Du 
allersQsBester Heiland/ the words 'wenP ich krank yor Liebe* 

are interpreted in the foUowing terms: — 




khknak vor Lto 



1m, «m3^ leh teak 
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Hammenchmidt was a Teiy volmninomi composer^ for 

besides the dialogues above discussed he composed five 
collections of Musikalische Andachten, which consist of s;icred 
compositions for various groups of voices and instnimentSy 
individually described as Geistkehe Coneerten, GeuUiehe Spm~ 
phomen, GeutHehe Matetten, and ao fortilu He alao wiote 
dialogues on the four Gospels, Latin motets^ and even aome 
original chorales. These works all iUustrate more or less the 
new departure in music, in the rhetorical treatment of the solo 
(even extending to a counterpart of the well-known ejaculatory 
'O' of Purcell referred to on page 269), in the frequently 
harmonic and even rhythmical use of voices in oombinatioiii 
in the constructive aim, and in the use of accompanying 
instruments and xitomellL As a very curious example of 
the manner in which independent artistic speculation moving 
under similar conditions, arrives at the same result, it is 
worth while to compare the following commencement of one 
of the compositions in the Musikalische Andachten, No. 4, 
with the typical Restoration Halleliyahs given on p. 973: — 
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Hammenchmidt in such a case is histrionic, but that was 
not as a rule the Genoan attitude in choral music, and he 
dsewhere proved himself capable of writing choral works of 
noble quality in the new kind of free counterpoint which was 

developing in the modern direction^ as the following passage 
will show: — 
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It is noticeable that the composers of this period did not 
make much use of forms which are apt for purely artistic 
development^ such as the iugw, in writing for voices. This 
and kindred forms they devdoped with ever increasing sncoesB 
in their organ works^ but in woiks for voices they employed 
forms of art which appeared more easily adaptable to the 
utterance of devotional sentiment. This fact is emphasized 
by Franz Tunder (1614-1667), a composer of great power, 
whose works have till recently been lost to view. He is 
not only interesting on account of the quality (d his com- 
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positions, but as the immediate predecessor of Buxtehude as 
organist of the Marienkirche at LUbeck. The important 
institutioii of the Abend-Musik before referred to (p, lai) 
was in force theie in hiB time, and it is yeiy likely that 
some of hia oompoBitiona were written lor it. They compriae 
elaborate and lengthily developed aoloa and dnets with instm- 
nicntal accompaniment, motets, settings of psahiis, dialogues 
to both Latin and German words, settings of chorales and 
works on a grand scale based on chorales. Among other 
features ol note there are chomaea in aome oi hia larger 
worlc% aucb aa Nm Dommtu aedyieavertt and DomiiiUu tifti- 
mSnatio mea, which have unnuatakable kinship with Cariaaind ; 
and Italian influence of the beat kind is also perceptible in 
his solos- But the most notable of all are his remarkable 
works on chorales, whicii show in an exceptional manner the 
tendencies which culminated in the methods of J. S. Bach. 
They axe of wioua deaign. The work on < Wachet auf ' consiata 
of a plain statement of the chorale by a solo voice with 
wdl-worked accompaniment, followed by a long coda in 
which phrases of the chorale are aUnded to, interspersed 
with AUelujahs. ^Helft mir Gottcs Giitc preisen' is more 
elaborate. Verse i consists of the chorale given simply by 
soprano with accompaniment, verse a of a duet for tenors 
with a variation ol the chorale. In verse 3 the bass ringa 
the chorale with firee paita for the viols above it written 
in a thoroughly polyphonic style. VerBC 4 baa the chorale 
in the treble with elaborate treatment of the other voices 
bdow it. Verse 5 is on tlie same lines as verse 3, and verse 6 
crowns the whole by a recapitulation of the chorale for all 
the voices and instruments together, harmonized quite after the 
familiar manner of J. S. Bach, with considerable elaboratuin 
of the voic^-parta and harmonies. The two worka on ^ Wend' ab 
delnen Zom' and 'Em' feateBurg' respectively are on a atiU more 
elaborate scale, each movement being constructed on a different 
system to make effective contrast. In some the chorale 
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is sung by a solo vdce siniply with elaborate acoompamment. 

In some tlie chorale is given in elaborately florid variation. 
Other movements are (juite on the lines of the Choralvorspiele, 
ooe part giving the chorale, which staads out clearly in long 
notes, while the other parts are busy with short phrases in 
quicker notei^ often soggeating foims of the chorale mebdy. 
Each ends with a long and weighty dioms, without^ however, 
presenting the chorale in its entirety at the ooncinsion. The 
last few bars of tlie chorale cantiita ^ Ein' feste Burg ' throw 
light on Tunder's musical character and on his relation to 
J. S. Bach, especially in the progression of the bass at the 
end. It is as follows s — 
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One of his aolo paBaageSy bated on the second line pi the 
aame chonde, is alio worth giving as an example of typical 
procedure: — 
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Worka of nmilar character to these were produced by Johann 
Rodolf AUe (i635-i673)» a composer who had great reputation 
in his tfan^ and was organist of St. Blanus in Muhlhausen. A 

fine and elaborate example is the ^ Merk auf, mein Herz/ which 
is all based on the chorale ^Vom Himmel hoch.' It cousists 
of several movements, all on the phrases of the chorale, and 
ends with the chorale given simply and directly in eight parts. 
Able also produced motets^ GeUtUehe Dialogen, lengthy 
Arias (not in the Italian aiia form, but 6eely declamatory), 
Jndadktmt, and a collection caDed TTUbringUeker Luttgarten, 
But though he was bom some dozen years after Tunder, 
his work does not show an advance, in artistic texture 
and richness of detail, upon the works of that composer. 
However, his works are very characteristic of the tendencies 
of his time in Germany, as are also those of his son Johann 
Georg Able, among which are some my melodious solos 
fall of devotional sentiment, especially an admirably designed 
aria, ' Komm, Jesu, komm doch her zu mir,' which is thoroughly 
German in spirit, and is accompanied, \Hth excellent sense of 
effect, by three viole da gamba and bass. 

The lore of working upon chorales seems to have grown 
upon composers as time went on. Some of the devices 
adopted have ahready been explained. A cunous device. 
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which belongs to the same department as the sacred aria, 
was to write a lolo as a transformed expansioo of a favourite 
chorale. A bappy illuitntioD of this, of the year 1680, k 
afforded by Wolfgang Karl Briegd, who waa at that time 
KapeUmeqj^ to the Landgraf of Damutadt. It !• founded 
on the chorale, 'Vater unser im Himmelreidi/ which has 
been made familiar to modem musicians as the theme for 
variations in Mendelssohn's Organ Sonata in D minor. The 
first few ban of the symphonia for atringi will serve to 
identify it: — 
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On the other hand, Germnn oompoeen fell by degrees 
more and more under the influence of tonal prindples, coming 
mainly f vom Italy. This was manifested in the gradual assimi- 
htlon of sob forms to the tjrpe of the Italian aria, and in 

choral music by the appearance of conventionally figured 
successions of chords. The style of the lively Italian motet 
music permeated German church music the more inevitably 
because there were German composers who were connected 
with the south. Of these Pachelbei has already been indicated, 
and it is no matter for surprise that among a great deal tliat is 
admurable and serious in his church music there shouM occa* 
sionally peep out a trait of mundane liveliness. The following 
solo from a wedding Cantata by him is as seculur as the most 
undevotional product of the Italian, and may profitably be 
compared with the excerpt from Ziani's ' O anima ' on p. 405. 
It will also be. observed that a fomiliar and trivial ornamental 
figure makes ita appearance, which is conspicuous both in ihat 
motet and in the excerpt firom a motet by Perti on p. 407 : — 
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In this connexion reference may fitly be made to a great 
representative of German Roman Catholicism, Kaspar Kerl, 
who has already been referred to as one of the foremost of 
the Southern German organists. Germans of this persuasion 
scarcely illustrate the true Teutonic tendencies, as in writing 
for the Roman service they naturally adopted Italian manners. 
Such of Kerl's music as is attainable emphasizes this fact, 
but he must be credited with considerable skill and facility 
in writing for voices. A very characteristic example of his 
style is the following passage from a quartet for four basses : — 
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This obviously illustrates the ease of diction which came from 
frequent contact with Roman Church music of the time, and 
it indicates the line of cleavage in sacred music between the 
styles of the representativet of the two Churches. The aim 
of the southern eomposen was evidently to please, that of 
the northern composers to express devotional feeling. The 
saving element in true Teutonic music was that the innate 
seriousness and deep feeling of German composers perristenily 
asserted themselves, and a style was ultimately developed which 
comprised all the artistic elasticity and definiteness of tonality 
which were the mechanical excellencies of Italian sacred music. 
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without lowering the dignity and conristent feriomneas of 

the sentiment. The later Geniians learnt lliere \Mts tti 
learn from the lUilians in the matter of tonal construction 
and freedom of voice- writings and applied it in works which 
have the genuine devotional ring. They even expanded the 
sphere of the instrumental parts of thdr works without 
dropping into conspicuous secularity. 

Towards the end of the century the men who were the 
immediate forerunners of J. S. Bach in this department of 
art made their appearance. Among them were his two uncles, 
Johann Chriatophy born 1643, and Johann Michel, boru 1648. 
They were the sons of Ueinrich Bach of Amstadt, and 
the former hecame organist of Eisenach^ and the latter of 
Gdiren. The circumstances of their lives were such as to 
intensify the Teutonic characteristies of tlie family, for they 
were educated at home, and during the whole of their lives are 
not reported to have moved beyond the boundts of Thuringia. 
They therefore had little opportunity to come under the 
influence of any public but that of thdr own district; and 
though unfortunatdy their compositions are so scarce aa to 
be almost unattainable, it is easy to see that they genuinely 
represent the tendencies of Teutonic music* The most nn~ 
portant and characteristic work which has survived is the 
musical prescntJttion by Johann Christoph of the impressive 
idea of a celestial war between the angels and the deviis, 
led by Michael and Satan, as rdated in Revelation^ chap, xu, 
beginning with the woidsy 'Es erhob sich ein Streit im 
HtmmeL' In this work the composer evidently sought to 
make a picturesque impression of the scene as he imagined 
it, and, like the earlier German painters, filling in the dctiiils 
of their pictures of Adoration of Magi, or Presentation in the 
Temple^ or any other New Testament subject with the dresseaiy 
utensils, and paraphernalia of the every'^ay life of their time^ 
Johann Christoph brings to bear the effects suggestive of 
warfare in contemporary mundane experience. The moat 
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coDgpicuous instrumental feature must ha\'e been the exuberant 
employment of the trumpets. No lees than four are employedi 
which oome in one after another in answering calk as the 
excitement of the imagined battle increases^ and finally have 

to achieve semiquaver passages in canon, after a manner much 
more ' funiiiiar in instrumental music all over the world in 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth century than it is now. Besides the trumpets, 
the drums are used with pictorial intent, and the rest of the 
orchestra (which is rather cmddy and baldly used) consiflts 
of two Tiolins, four violas^ double bass^ bassoon^ and oigan. 
The singularity of such a group of instruments probably does 
not arise from any special artistic purpose any more than it 
does in numerous other scores in early times, but just because 
the instruments were available in the town where the per- 
formance was intended to take place. The vocal element is 
represented by two choirs of five parts each, and there are 
no soloists ; but isolated parts, such as the bass or two 
basses, occasionally take the responsibility of quasi-narrators. 
It must be granted that the influence of Italian types in this 
case is very strong. Harmonically, the work is of quite 
statuesque simplicity, as most of the choruses are con- 
structed on simple successions of chords, and very Uttle use 
is made of free polyphonic partpwrittng. The first chorus, 
which follows an introductory 'sonata' and a short and simple 
declamatory passage by two basses, is almost entirely on the 
chord of C, the two groups of five voices answering one 
another in mere massive blocks of harmony, while the four 
trumpets play brilliant and rapid arpeggio figures. Not till 
after thirty bars is a change made, which leads immediately 
to a half- close on the dominant G; then, by way of 
contrast, the upper choir resorts to more rapid changes of 
harmony and lively passages of imitation. Then £ullow 
alternations of simple passages for two basses and massive 
choral effects, and a further declamatory passage for bass to 
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the words, ' Und ich horete eine groflse Stimme, die spracb im 
Himmd,' — 
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which is interesting as a parallel to a passage in John Blow's 
picturesque anthem, 'I was In the Spkit on the Loid's 
day.* 
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This in its turn is sncceeded by a fine passage for the two 
choirs, in wluch great effect is made hy dignified snspenaioos. 
A further chorus expresses the words, *Und sie haben ifan 

Uberwnnden durch des Lammes Blut'; and the last chorus 

is a vigorous alternation of short phrases between the two 
choirs to the words, 'Darum freuet euch, ihr Uimmei,' on 
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simple successions of chords, which afford opportunity for 
the trumpets and drunis to Ix-stir themselves greatly, and 
to minister to an almost boisterous effect of triumphant 
jubilation at the end. Tliough the work is so obviously 
Gonstnicted on the harmonic principles which Italian com- 
posers had been mainly instmmental in developing, there 
Is nothing Italian about the effect it would produce. The 
composer is in the deadliest earnest, and has no desire to 
give pleasing" impressions by melody or elegance of phrase, 
but to convey the impression of the scene he has in his 
mind, and the joy with which its significance inspired himj 
with the best artistic means he had at his command. 
A similarly earnest and poetical disposition is manifested in his 
fine Chond Motets, which represent ihe highest standard of 
such works in hig time and country. It is perhaps safer not 
to lay any stress on the superb niulet ' Ich lasse dich nicht ' as 
illustrating his powers and aims; for though it has been con- 
fidently attributed to him, and though the massive eight-part 
chorus with which it opens is not inconsistent with his style 
and standard of technique the latter part in which the chorale 
melody in the treble is accompanied by animated figures for 
the other voices, after the manner of an origan ' Churalvor- 
spiel/ seems far in advance of anything elisc of his tliat is 
known; and indeed reaches to such a high degree of artistic 
resource and interest, and displays such freedom and vitality 
in the treatment of detsO^ that it is scarcely credible that it 
cotdd be the work of any composer but Johann Sebastian Bach 
himself. But there are several other fine motets by him of 
which the authenticity seems beyond doubt ; :iiid in these, 
together with admirable passages which sliow his instinct for 
polyphonic effect in an impressive light, there are passages 
of a somewliat homophonic character, which are significant 
as suggesting Italian influence. He even seems to aim at 
making use of metrical melody in an upper part as a means 
of expression without often introducing chorales. A typical 
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passage is the opening of the motet for eight voices 'Lieber 
Herr Oott,' which is as follows : — 
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The motets 'Der Gerechte, ob er gleich zu zeitig stirbt/ 
• and 'Unaen Herzens Freude/ present similar features of 
barmoniCf or what might perhaps he moie fitly described 
as sub-contrapuntal character^ together with passages in which 
the independent motion of the mions voices is managed with 
noble effect. The inference suggested is that the composet 
endeavoured to widen the sphere of his resources by bringing 
to bear such features of Italian type as he could assimilate, 
with the object of enhancing the expression of the ideas ; and 
in a sense this implies an expansion of the branch of sacred 
music by resources which have a secular origin. But tiie 
change from the old order of sacred choral music, in its subtlest 
and most pervading essence, is a tendency in the directioD 
of more definite metrical or rhythmic organization. This is 
traceable even in the most powerful passages of Johann 
Christoph's motets ; as in the noble conclusion of the motet 
'Der Gerechte/ where the impression of power is conveyed 
not by the measured scale passages themaelvea but by their 
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being combined with the slow rhythmic reiteration of the 
note on wliich they arrive } which gives the impresuon of 
steadfast and deiiberate energy. 




The connexion with Giovanni Gahrieli (p. 413) is here still 
to be clearly traced, but with the difference of the franker 
acceptance of metrical principles, which the experiences of 
the century in the so-called 'New Music' had induced. 

The younger bfolher, Johann Michael^ attempted nothing 
on snch grand lines as 'Es eriiob sich ein Streit,' but lie also 
is notable for many fine motets, some of them in eight parts. 
He seems to have been even more under the influence of 
contemporary Italian models than his brother, as is perceptil)le 
in simpler harmonization, and a treatment of accompanying 
voices which sometimes has the effect of lively rhythm. The 
following from his * Ich weiss, dass mem Erloser lebt ' is indeed 
Tery suggestivej lor the accompaniment to the diorale has 
almost an instrumental effect: — 

rjuunr O g 
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Und wer*da in mdnem FleJjch, in meineniFlaiaeh,Oall W< 





Johann Michad's motets are Indeed of aomewliat uneqval 
quality, and in the aimpler ones the hannonizatbn aeems al 
times rather tame and the metrical qualities rather obvioiia. 

The best of them are as a rule more interesting for their 
scheme than for their details — for the general poetic intention 
than for their execution. The two motets * Unser Leben ist 
ein Schatten' and 'Nun hah'.ich iiberwunden' aie both vttj 
interesting from the point of view of the distcibutbn of the 
oomponent divisions and the broad musical features. In both 
of them chorales are introduced, sometimes simply harmonized, 
and sometimes accompanied by independent figurate voice- 
parts, after the manner of the organ ' Choralyorspiele,* 
though without much originality and vitality in the details. 
The passages in which the chorales are presented frequently 
alternate with passages which seem to serve as oommentaiica» 
foreshadowing the manner of dwelling upon the devotional 
ideas, by reflective parentheses, in later Passions and Cantatas. 
A sincere devotional sentiment is perceptible, though tlie 
composer seems to be taking a leas intense view of devotion 
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and to be soekinc; a more simple and popular fona of utterance 
than is met with in earlier Teutonic music. This is not 
unfrequently illustrated by innocent tunefulness^ as in the 
following passage from the motet ^Herr, Uerr/wemi ich nur 
dich babe': — 
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The slight suspicion of secular flavour in this can hardly 
be ignored, and it is no doubt partly owing to the obviousness 
of its metrical qualities* Indeed the less strenuous nature of 
Johann MicbaePa musical dispositbn causes him to betiay 
the secular wigin of much of his artistic method more plainly 
than Johann Christoph. But they both illustrate the manner 
in which reflective devotional sentiment was by degrees 
tempered by the infusion of moods which were necessarily 
ioterpretfible in terms of rhythmic activity. 

J« S. Bach's great lorenmner^ Dietrich Buxtehude, whose 
principal organ compositions have been discussed in chapter iii, 
holds an important position in the story of sacred choral muric 

in Germany, Though a Dane by extraction, he adopted 
Teutonic manners in musical expression and a Teutonic 
attitude in his treatment of words. When he was appointed 
organist at Liibeck, in succession to bis father-in-law, Franz 
Tunder^ the institution of the Abend-Musik before alluded to 
(pp. 437) was an undoubted incitement to the oomposltimi 
of large choral works with instrumental accompaniment. For 
these functions he wrote a number of cantatas, which show 
the tendencies of art in that department in the direction of 
more regular and spacious forms than such as had been most 

Og2 
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faTonred in the middle of the century. The ej^erimeatal 
natm of the earlier works is indicated by the variety off 
names which were bestowed on them, such as 'Geistlidie 
Symphonien/ 'Gelstliehe Concerten/ ^Gcistliche Gesprache/ 
and so on. As time went on these forms were assimilated 
by degrecR. and by a process of selection and rearrangement 
ultimately settled down into the regular and systematic type 
o£ church cantatas. 

Buxtehude's works of this kind are probably the best of 
those which immediately preceded those of J. 8. Bach. They 
vary in scheme, some of them approximatmg to that ol 
J. S. Bach^ and some being on lines similar to the earlier 
forms. The connecting links in the development are thus 
completed. The so-called cantata ' Hcrzlich lieb hab^ ich 
dich, O Herr/ corresponds almost exactly to the scheme of 
Franz Tunder's works founded on chorales^ such as *Wend^ 
ab demon Zom' and 'Ein' feste Buig.' It begins with a 
soprano solo, giving out the chorale umply with instrumental 
accompaniment, and a number of movements follow for 
various groups of voices, nearly all ol which are either 
vanations of the chorale or founded on its ( I in r<u t eristic 
phrases; and the final movement consists of the chorale gifen 
in I time with simple harmonization. An intermediate form 
is the cantata, 'Wo soil ich fliehen hin/ which begins with 
a nmple chorale-like mdlody for soprano, and proceeds with 
various movements for solo voices, including an * aria* for 
tenor, and ends with a feolo and choral movement founded 
on a different chorale from the one used at the beginning 
- of the work, with a coda consisting of a lively Amen. The 
liarmonization of the chorale in the last movement is so lilce 
J. 8. Bach in treatment that two lines of it are worth 
Quoting :— 
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The cantata 'Ihr lieben Chriiten' appnndmateB yet moie 
to the later type, though ttOl vetaining some traces of earlier 

forms. It opens with a very lively 'simphonia' for strings 
and trumpets. Tlic solo version of the chorale for soprtino 
is the next number, and is followed by a massive chorus 
reiterating the words^ 'Siehe> siehe, der Herr kommt mit 
viel tauiend Heiligeo/ accompanied by atringa, comets (of 
the old type), tnimpetoy and trombonei. To this aucceeda 
a jubilant 'aimphonia/ and after that a baaa aob, 'Siehe^ ich 
komme bald/ evidently recalling the type of the dialogues. 
The chorus which follows, ' So komm doch, Jesu,' is in a tender 
flowing vein : — 
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StTingt. 



J* - • m, kom 



I Strings 



J« . 



Stringa. 



2 A A 



i 



Then there is a florid 'Amen' as a duet for two sopranos, 
and the final chorus consists of a simple enunciation of the 
chorale in | time^ and a further 'Amen' partly based on 
the figures of the preceding duet. Most of the foims which 
are combined in the later church cantataa thus present them- 
selves, though the solo movements are not developed in the 
large form of aria which Bach so often employed. 

In texture and quality these works of Buxtehude's are ndther 
so rich nor so interesting as his organ music, but they suggest 
a largeness of conception and a certain cosmopolitanism which 
helped towards the absorption of Italian forms and methods 
into the German system of such art, though at this stage they 
do not always present themsdves In thdr most refined quality. 
As in some of Johann Christoph and Michael Bach's works» 
the method of treating the choral portions is mainly harmonic. 
The voices are used mainly in blocks, and there is very little 
of choral counterpoint, and in its absence there is a lack 
of the wide-spread continuity and cumulative interest and 
power which bekmg to fugal forms. Gomposeis were to 
a oertaun extent misled by the apparent adaptaHltty of 
Italian homophonic methods for the purpose of expression, 
and did not realize that unless the artistic quality and 
interest is proportionate to the interest of the words, the 
words of themselves will not make up for inadequate music. 
However, this was one of the experiences which the northern 
oompoaera had to go through in — imiUring principles of art 
of all kinds. In folbwing foreign methods it was almost 
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impoiiible to avoid sometimes reiyiiig on them too much and 
making use of foimulas which were alien to the Teutonic 
diapoiition. But rach featom toe mere tnuunent supep- 
fidaUttea^ and In proceia of time they weie yarged out, n^iile 
those prindpks of Italian art which were of veal value were 
retained. In respect of solo music German composers were 
half-hearted so far in follo\\ ing the Italians. They had not 
the Itaiiao aptitude for melody, and sought to express them- 
selves more earnestly in forms like highly organized redtative 
and arioso^ which admitted of more immediate eiq^ression. 
The influence of the choiak alio told against the aria, lor 
up to this time co mp o s ers so often gave the chorale or a 
▼aiiation of it to the solo voice that the aria form was rardy 
wanted. 

Buxtehude^s standard of instrumentation is a good deal 
in advance of that of the earlier accompaniments. He had 
rather a spedal instinct in this direction, and often used 
devices whldi are diarscteristic of modem instromentation ; 
and he bad in general more idea of the difference between 
vocal and instrmnental style than was commonly met with 
out of Italy. 

It will be observed that in the latter pnrt of the century 
German music in these forms was going through a curious 
phase. German composers were endeavouring to make use 
of methods wliich had been established by Italian composers^ 
and as yet they had not translated them into pore Teutonic 
terms* The borrowed principles needed to be expanded by 
richer manipulutioo of detail and more interesting and ex- 
pressive harmony than Italians cared to use, before tliey were 
fit for Teutonic purposes. But this needed time to achieve. 
German composers, like those of other countries wm, in 
truths bemg brought lace to face with the necesdty of ex- 
panding the scheme of the most serious branch of their art 
by making use of methods which had been imtiated lor secular 
purposes^ whether dramatic or abstract j but it is interesting 
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to observe the manner in which racial qualities or habits of 
» mind influenced the result. In some cases the admission of 
secular features and traits of style altogether drove out the 
liest quafities of serious devotional art. Baces and people 
whose instmct and attitude of mind led them to be satisfied 
with the simple joys of art itself^ without much conffldertition 
for the ideas which art was used to enhance, failetl ti) stem the 
tide of popular influence, which lowered the intrinsic slaudard 
of interest and expression. When they employed methods 
which were borrowed from secular art in ecclesiastical music 
they bad not the earnestness nor the discrimination to 
distinguish between manner and matter, and contaminated de> 
Totional situations with mundane thoughts. But the Germans, 
who moved with more deliberation, and more under the in- 
fluence of religious fervour than native artistic impulse, 
maintained a loftier standard. Even when employing secular 
methods their steadfast concentration of mind upon devotional 
thoughts sustained tSie purity and dignity of their mttdcal 
utterances. They maintained the consistency and the ver ac i ty 
of different branches of art because the expression of the idea 
embodied in the words, rather than any abstract principle of 
art or mere sensuous beauty, was always their chiefest aim. 
Sincerity and ardour of spirit were the motives which drove 
tbem to utterance. Deep feelings often defeated by inade^ 
quacy of resource shines even through tiie'&Oures. And in 
this manner the inner impulse which had been discernible even 
in the Teutonic composers of the sixteenth century, in 
such noble phases in the works of Schiitz, and even in the 
less vivid compositions of Hammerschmidt, is seen to be 
gaining in scope and variety^ and leading onwards with un- 
wavering unity of purpose to the accomplishment of the 
great and characteristic achievements off the unequalled 
Teutonic masters. 
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'Abdelasor' ; see Pubcell. 
Abend -Musik; get Buxtehude, 

TUNDEB. 

Aca4Smie8 d'Op^ra ; 9ee Pebbin. 

Royalea de Musiqae, 231. 

' Achille et Folixfene ' ; see LuLLi. 
'Adieu mes amotirs,' 48. 
'Against thee only'; see Humfbey. 
'Ah, helpless wretch *; see Mundt. 
Ahlb, Johann Qeorg, 'Komin, Je^a, 

komm,' 439. 
Able, Johann Rudolf, 'Dialogi,' 

213, 432.- 

Andachten, 439' 

Arias, 433. 

*Merk auf, mein Hera' (Vom 

Himmel hoch), 439. 
Thviringischer Lustgaiten, 

439- 

'Ah, morire'; see Cabissimi. 
Airs and Dialogaes, 280; see 
Able, Baltazjlb, Campion, 

COPEBABIO, DOWLAMD, FBBBA- 
B08C0, FOBD, FBESOOBAJLDI, 

Hammerschmidt, Jones, 
Lawes, Lock, Mobley, Play- 
ford, PURCELL, R0S8ITER, 

Stmpson; see Arias, Dance 

Tunes, Fancies. 
'Alberti Bass,' 375. 
'Albion and Albanius *; see Gbabu. 
* Alceste ' ; see LuLLi. 



'Alexander's Feast'; see Glabk. 
'Alia Rota'; see Rossi (Luigi). 
'All in a garden green,* 84. 
Allmand (Almaine) ; see Dance 
Tunes. 

* Am Abend * ; see ScHtJTZ. 
'Amadis de Grece ' ; see Des 

Touches. 
'Amarilli, mia bella'; see CACCUa. 
Amati, 336, 

'Amphitryon see Pubcell. 
Andachten; see Able, Hammeb- 

SCHMIDT. 

Anolebert, 365. 

Amimuccia, ' Laudi Spirituali,' 

Hi. 

Anthems, 186, 205, 257, 293 ; see 
Church Music, Verse Anthems. 

'Apparatus muaico-oxganisticus,* 
104. 

Appoggxatura, 275, 276. 
Abbeau, Thoinot, * Belle qui tient,* 

33- 

Abcadelt, Madrigals, 82. 
*Arda Roma'; see Leobenzl 
'Alia della Romanesca,* 82. 
'Aria detto BaUetto,' 82. 
'Aria detto la Frescobalda,' 
'Ariadne'; «ee Cambebt, Lawes, 

H., MOKTEVEBDE. 

Aria form, 421 I281 £42i LLL 
I 1S4, 156, 170, 173, 176, 179, 180, 
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3081 3^ 381^ 30a, 328t 381^ 

MTj 392i 442, 441, 454- 
Arias, Ahlb, 439; Muppat, 104 ; 

Scarlatti, 381. 
'Armide'; seeLvLLl. 
Arpeggio, 22^ 375, 385- 
'Aa I went to Walsingham,' S^^ 
'A Bolifl ortu' ; see Gabissimi. 
'Assumption'; Me Pebti. 
Attaignant, Galliards, Pavanea, 

Branles, 14. 

* Aaff die Mayerin ' ; see Fbobebosb. 
'Auf,wertheG&st*; «e« Pachelbel. 
*Aurengzebe*; Pubcell. 

* Awake up, my gloiy'; He Wise. 

Bach, Bemhard, 127. 
Bach, J. Christoph, 113, 444, 
454. 

* Der Gerechte,* 448, 

* Eb erhob sich,* 444. 

' Icii laase dich nicbt,* 447. 

* Lieber Herr Gott/ 448. 

Motets, 447. 

Trumpet, use of, 445. 

• Und ich hOrete,' 446. 

* Unsera Herzens Freude,* 

448, 

Bach, J. Heinrich, 444« 

Choral-Vorspiel, 113, 121. 

' Erbarm' dich mein, 0 Gott ! * 

II4« 

Bach, J. Michel, 113, 444, 454. 
' Herr, Herr, wemi icb * (Jesu, 

du edler Brflutigam), 451. 
* Icb weisa, dass mein ErlOser 

lebt,* ; (Cbristus der ist mein 

Leben), 4Sa 
Motets, 449. 

• Nun hab' ich ttberwunden,' 

450, 

* Unset Leben ist ein Schatten,* 

450. 

Bach, J. S.. 72, 79. 179. 273, 286. 
408* 444i 442? 



Bach, J. S., and Buxtehude and 
Fbbscobaldi, 2S± llAi ASh 

Choral-Vorspiel, 117, 438. 

Church Cantatas, 411. 

Conrante, 319. 

Italian Concerto, 368. 

— — Passacaglia, 80. 

* Paesiona,' 297, 411, 418, 420 ; 

(Mattbcw), 422, 426. 

Sonatas, 338. 

Suites, 31$, 366, 370- 

' Back, shepherd, back * ; tee 
La WES, H. 

' Balet comique de la Royne,' 220. 

Ballet, Balletti ; see Dance Tones. 

* Ballet de I^ndy,' 22L 

' Ballet des Andouilles,* 221. 
' Ballo delle ingrate,' 55. 
Baltazab, 331. 

Echo Aire, 332. 

Banghiebi, 41, 422. 

Echo fantasia, 312. 

Banister, John, 331. 
Barbetta, Julio Cesare, Pavan, 
21. 

Bardi, Giovanni, 2|. 

Barnard, collection of Anthems, 

186, 189, 205. 
Bassani, G. B., 344. 
— Dance Tunes, 345. 

Sonatas, 346. 

Bass Viol ; see Viol. 
Bataille, Gabriel, 222. 
Batten, Adrian, 187. 189. 
' Battle ' Music, 94^ 95, 98. 
Bsauuont and Fletchee, 202, 

mi 

Becker, Diedricb, Musikaliache 

FrOhlings-Frilchte, 33$. 
Beethoven, 184, 408. 
Overture form, 136. 

* Behold, I bring you ' ; aee Pubcsll, 

Boo EES. 

* Behold, now * ; ««« Purobll, 

ROOEBS. 
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* Behold, Thou hast made ' ; tee 

Gibbons, Orlando. 

* Bella Qsanza certo fA*; see Cbsti. 

* Bellezsa ftigace * ; 9e$ Cayaxli. 
Beneyoli, 401. 
Benseradb, 226. 23a 
Bergamesca, 80. 

Berlioz, 138. 
Bernabei, 401. 
Bertalozzi, Mai^reta, 221* 

* Bess of Bedlam ' ; see Purcell. 
Betterton, 299. 

Bibeb, 236, 252^ 

Biblical Sonatas ; see EuHlVAU. 

* Blessed is he ' ; 9te Wise. 

' Blessed yirgin*8 expostulation ' ; 

see PlTRCELL. 
Blow, John, 258^ 276^ 2284 282.. 

Amphion Anglicns, 259. 

Harpsjichord Lessons, 259, 

368. 

'I beheld and lo ! ' 266. 

* I was in the spirit,* 271 ; 

(and I heard), 446. 

' My God, my God,' 262. 

Ode (Dtyden), 2^9. 

New Year's Day, 259. 

Saint Cecilia, 2S9» 

* 0 Lord, I have sinned,' 266, 

275. 

' 0 sing unto God,' 266. 

'Save me, 0 God' (I am 

weary), 271. 

* Though the waters,' 277. 

* Venns and Adonis,' 297. 

Blytheman — * Gloria tibi, Do- 

mine,' go. 
65hm, Georg, 127. 
BoNOMciNi, 337. 
Bohoncini, Giovanni H., 341. 
' Arie,' 341. 

Trattimenti da Camera (Dance 

movements), 341. 

Varii Fieri (Sonatas), 341. 

' Bonny sweet Robin,' 84* 



BoscHETTO, Boflchetti, 'Strali d' 

Amore,' 59. 
BossBT, 222. 

' Bourgeois gentilhomme ' ; $e4 

LULLI. 

BBABM3, Johannes, Six 
' Break, distracted heart ' ; $ee 
Lock. 

BR^cotrBT, ' Jaloux invisible,' 22s. 
Brewer, 328. 
Bbiegel, W. K., 127. 

* Vater onser,* 440. 

Briqnoli, Giacomo, 71. 
Bbitton, Thomas, 331. 
Bbuki, Calletti ; sm Cayalli. 
Bull, John, 71^ 189, 205, 369. 

'As I went toWalsingham,* 87. 

• King's Hunt; 85. 

' Ut re mi fa sol la,' 82, 9a ; 

see Fantasia. 

Virginal Music, 84, 87, 89, §8. 

Bubhey, History, 37^ lS4i 203, 

208, 220, 276. 
BuTTSTEDT, Heinrich, 127. 
BuzTXHUDE, Dietrich, 7^ 124, 

mi 437' 
Abend-Musik, I2i, 438. 

and J. 8. Bach, 124, 451. 

Choral- Vorspiel, ii7i ii9» 

Ciacona, 122. 

* Ein' feste Burg,' L2q. 

Geistliche Concerten, Sym* 

phonien, Gesprftche, 452. 
* Herzlich lieb hab' ich dich,' 

452. 

• Ihr lieben Christen,' 4^3. 

Preludes and Fugues, 123, 

125, 

'Wo soil ich fliehen hin,'4$2. 

Byrd, William, 'Battle ' Music, 94^ 

• Bells,' 2S, 

* Christ rising,' 187, 190. 

Death, 205. 

* Hear my prayer,* 186. 
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Byrd, William, *Thou God that 

guidest,* 187. 
Virginal Music, 83, 84, 91, 94, 

252 97- 

Caccini, Francesca, 33^ 36. 
Caccini, Giulio, 'Amarilli, mia 
bella,' 42. 

* Euridice/ 15. 

Treatise, 41. 

* Cadmus and Hermione * ; see LuLLi. 
' Caduto di Decemviri * ; see Scab- 

LATTI. 

Cambebt, 224, 29s. 

'Ariane/ 225. 

'Jalouz invisible' (barlesque 

trio), 22s. 
Pastorale (* Premiere com^e 

franfaise '), 225, aiS^ 
* Peines et plaisiis d'Amour,* 

229, 2^ 225. 
* Pomone/ 226. 295 ; (' Jamais 

un si grand homme '), 228. 233. 
Campion, Thomas, Ayres, 193. 

— * Move now with measured soand,' 

— * Songs of Mourning,' 193. 
Campra, * H^sione,* 254. 
Cantatas, *a voce sola*; see Aria 

form, Cabissimi, Rossi, Scab- 

LATTI. 

' Cantate e canzonette a voce sola * ; 

see Legbenzi. 
Canzona, 62^ 2I1 315j 344J ««« Caz- 

ZATi, Gabbieli, Mebula, 

Nebi, Pubcell. 

* Capriccio sopra la Battaglia,' 95. 
Capricio ; see Eebl. 
Cabissimi, Giacomo, 153, 161, 184, 

241, 253, 281, 297. 306. 345, 379. 
40s, 

* Daniele,' ifi6» 

* Domine Deus,* 158^ 165. 

* Hosanna in Excelsis,' 164, 

'Jephthah' (et in afflictione), 



169 ; (et ululantes), 169 ; (fugite), 

163, 166 ; (si tradiderit), is8. 
Cabissimi, Giacomo, 'Jonas* (Qnid 

est opus tuum ?), 166^ 
— — 'Judicium Salomonis* (a solia 

ortu), 158; (plaudite regi), 163 ; 

(non est ita), 167. 
• Mary Stuart ' (Ah, moriie), 

ISS; (Ferma lascia ch'io parlo) ; 

158, 

'Sicut Stella* (0 diea laetaX 

* Sospiri ch'oscite dal trisio 

mio core,' 156. 
'Carro di Fedelta d*Amore*; see 

Quaoliati. 
Cabwarden, 328. 
'Catena d'Adone'; see Mazzocchi. 
Cayaliebi, Emilio del, 26^ tKl. 

Disperazione di Fileno, 26^ 

Giuoco della cieca, 26* 

Rappresentazione di Anima e 

di Corpo, 32, 191. 
Satiro, 26. 

Cavalli (Calletti Bbuni), 130, 
174. 181. 219. 22^2261 a22i aiSi 
322. 39«. 

and LuLLi, 1264 1^ 141^ 142, 

144. 226a 
and MoNTEVSBDE, 48, 52i 

134. 144. 146. 
* Eliogabalo/ 142; (Misero), 

143- 

• Ercole amante,* 141. 142, 144, 

147.226; (monnorate 0 fiumioelli), 
141. 

* Giasone,* i^ lAli i47i 

392! (cosi indamo vi chiamo), 
147 ; (Dell' antro magico), 145 ; 
(Fiero amor), i^q; (Le mura si 
squarciano), 142 ; (se dardo pun- 
gente), 139; (Troppo soave), 140. 

Ground Bass, 123. 142. 241. 

'Nozze di Teti e di Peleo,* 

130,14s, 
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Catalli, Overtures (Sinfonia), 

Xerxes, 143. 226; (Bellezza 

fagace), 142. 
Cazzati, Mauritio, Canzonaa, 318. 
Correnti e Balletti, 319, 320. 

Symphonies, 318. 

' Ce^te o fulmini ' ; see SoAB- 

LATTI. 

Gesti, Antonio, 120^ 1841 398. 
'Dori,* La, 172; (con amor), 

173. 

* Magnanimity d'Aleasandro ' 

(Bella usanza cexto si), 171. 

Orontea, 122. 

• Pomo d'oro,' 124, 182, 302, 

398 ; (no ma Diva), 176. 

Chambokni^bes, Champion de, 

Charles I, iqi, 198, 203, 256. 

CUABLES II, 202, 255, 278, 288, 

29s. 326, 360. 

^Charon and Philomel ' ; see Lawes, 
W. 

Chabpektibb, 248 ; 'Med^e,* 248; 
(an dragon assoupy), 250; fan- 
fare, 251. 

Child, Choice Psalms, 205, 2^7. 

Choice Psalms ; see Child, Lawes, 
H.. Lawes, W. 

Chorale, nji 410. 4^5' 437.439. 4SS. 

Choral -Vorspiel, 112. 113, 114, 117. 

118, 121^ 438, 450. 

Bach, J. S., ii2: 

Buxtehude, 112. 

• Ein' feate Burg,* 120; me 

TtJKDEB, WaLLISEB. 

*Erbann' dich mein, 0 Gott ! ' ; 

114. 

' Mag ich UnglQck,' 114. 

' Nun kommt der Heiden Hei- 

land,' 114. 

'Steiglieder,' 112. 

* Vater unser im Himmelreich,* 

113; Bee Able, Bbieqel, Ham- 
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MEBSOHMIDT, TUNDEB; see 

Chorale. 
'Christ rising'; see Bybd. 
Church Music, 3, ^ 100, 112^ 165^ 

186, IQO. 207, 255 sqq., 380, 400, 

410. 442 ; see Anthems, Verse 

Anthems. 
Clabk, Jeremiah, ' Alexander's 

Feast,* 2S9- 
Clavier ; see Harpsichord. 
Coelho, Manuel Rodriguez, 2L 
CoLASBE, 241 ; * Achille et Polix^ne,' 

242. 

CoLMAN, Dr., 210, 2S7, 281. 327, 

328. 

• Siege of Rhodes,* 213. 

COLORNA, 40T, 402 ' 

* Laudate Dominum * (Gloria), 

403. 

'Combattimento diTancredi e Clo- 

rinda,' 55. 
'Come, all ye winged spirits,* 291. 
'Come, follow me*; see Mason. 
'Come, if jou dare*; see PUBCBLL. 
' Come, my Celia' ; see Ferrabosoo. 
'Con amor*; se^ Cesti. 
Consort lessons ; see MOBLST ; see 

also Lock. 
Cook, 'Siege of Rhodes,' 213, 

252: 

CoPBBABio, John, Funeral teares, 
193- 

Songs of Mourning, 194. 

Cobelli, Arcangelo, 336^ 345, ijr, 
380. 

Sonatas, 3121 33Zi MIi 353. 

373- 

Concertos, 3SI. 3S6. 

Ordres, 351. 

Pastorale, 356. 

CoBNET, Peter, 2i± 76. 
Coronation Anthem; see Lawes, 

H.. Pubcell. 
Corrente (Courante), 327* 36s ; see 

Dance Tunes (Ballet). 
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Corrente ; see Sonata. 

see Bach, J. S., Bassaiti, 

Cazzati, Vita LI. 
CoRSi, Jacopo, 33. 
'Cosi indarno vi chiamo*; see 

Cavalli. 

* C08I morire,' 94. 

C08YN, Benjamin, Virginal Book, ' 

83. 8Zi 82, 97. 
CouPERiN, 232, 365, .^66. 

Ordres, 315, 360, 37$. 

'Court Ayree,' 208; see Aire and 

Dialogues. 
'Courtly Masquing Airs,' 337' 
Cre<)UILLON, ' Ung gai berger,' 67^ 
'Cruelty of Spaniards in Peru/ 

'Cupid and Death'; see Lock. 
' Curtay ne ayre * ; see Lock. 

Dafne ; see Gaoliano, Rinuccini. 

Dance Tunes, 10. 12, 32, 40, S2i 63, 
841 230, 232, 255^ 288^ 236, 220, 
300. 303. m 3Mi 322i m 34L 
348,358,360,322. 

Allmand, 327, 334^ 3i6, 36S1 

Ballets, 82^ 230. 237t 238. 24^. 

249, 252, 2$3. 313. 319, 334, 33S. 

3iZi Mli 34Sx 358. 

Hornpipe, 304^ 365^ 366. 

Jigs, 238, 239, 328, 329, 334, 

3381 3i8j 391. 
March, 239, 240. 

see Canzona, Fancies, Pavan, 

Ricercari, Sonata. 

Dancing Master, 2Q&. 
Dandi, Stefano, 'Morte d'Orfeo,' 
60. 

'Daniele*; sfe Cabissixi. 
Davenant, 'Siege of Rhodes,* 213. 
Debring, 20s. 

* D^livrance de Renault,' 221^ 

* DelVantro magico*; «e« Cavalli. 
DsLLA Valle, 



Db Motteyillb, Madame, 221^ 
' De Profundus ' ; see Leorbhzi. 
' Der Gerechte '; see Bach, J. C. 
Desmabets, 'Venus and Adonis,* 
254- 

Des Touches, 'Amadia de Gt^ce,* 
254, 

Deuteromelia ('We be three poor 

mariners'), 268. 
'Dialogi*; see Ahle, Hajisieb- 

8CHHIDT. 
Dialogues ; see Airs and Dialogues. 
' Dido and ^neaa ' ; see PUBCELL. 
'Dioclesian*; ««« Pubcell. 

* Divisions ' for Viol ; see Stmpson, 

Matteis. 
' Domine Dens '; see Cabissimi. 
'Dominus illuminatio m^'; see 

TUNDEB. 

DoNi, Giovanni Battista, 25. 

* Dori, La ' ; see Cesti. 

' Dove, Dove see Stbadella. 
DowLAND, John, 192, 205. 

' First book of Ayres,' iq2. 

'Lachiymae in seven Pavaos/ 

192. 

Draohi, Giovanni Baptista, 293. 
' Dramma per Musica,' 197, 20Q. 
Dbyden, 252i 229, 3^ 

DUMONT, 365. 

Eabsdev, 122: 
Easte, i£6. 
Fancies, 20S. 

• Echo • fantasias, 2Ai '^l^. 332. 
'Ein* feste Burg*; see Choral^i 

Vorspiel, Tukdeb, Wallisbb. 
' Epsom Wells * ; see Pdecell. 

• Equivoci nel Sembiante ' ; see 

Scablatti. 
'Eraclea'; Scablatti. 
Ebbach, Christian, 71. 
' Erbarm' dich mein ! ' see Choral- 

Vorspiel, Hammerschmidt. 
' Ercole Amante ' ; see Catalli. 
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'Erminia sal Giordano'; tee Rossi, 
H. 

' £t in afflictione * ; see Caribsiml 
' Et ulnlanies * ; »ee Carissim i. 
Evelyn, 348. 

* Faire if you expect*; see Rossiter. 

* Fairest Isle * ; see Pubcbll. 
' Fa las * ; see Hilton. 
Fancies, 208, 321, 348. 

see Dance Tunes, Fantasias, 

Sonatas. 

see Brewer, Carwardbn, 

Easts, Gibbons, Jbnkins, 
Laweb, Lock, Matteis, 
Rogers, Stmpson. 

Fanfere ; see Charpentieb, 

MOXTEVERDE. 

Fantasias, Z4i 71. 24i 9Zi 

313. 316, 332- 
• Ut re mi fa sol la,' 26^ 80^ 

82i 84, 90^ 92, 103. 
'Farewell, fair saint*; ggcLAWEs.H. 
Farnaby, Giles, 'Tell me, Daphne,' 

28, 

Farrant, ' Felix namque,* 90. 
Fasciculi, 358. 

'Felix namque' (Farrant), 90; 

(Tallis), 90. 
'Ferma lascia ch'io parlo'; see 

Carissimi. 
Ferrabosco, Alfonso, Ayres, 193. 
'Volpone' (Come my Celia), 

198. 

Festa, * Down in a flowery vale,' 

' Festa teatrale della finta Pazza ' ; 
see Strozzi. 

* F6tes de 1! Amour et Bacchus ' ; see 

LULLI. 

* Fiero amor ' ; see Gavalli. 

' Fieri Musicali'; see Frescobaldi. 

* First day's Entertainment,* 213. 

' Flavio Cuniberto'; see Scarlatti. 

' Florilegium ' ; see Muff at. 



FoNTANA, G. Battista, Sonatas, 316. 
Ford, Thomas, 'Since first I saw,* 

mi 195- 
Sundrie kinds of aires, 193. 

Foster, Will, Virginal book, 83, 

89. 

French opera, Chapter vi, passim. 

Chapter ix. 

Overture ; see Lulli. 

Frbscobaldi, Girolamo, 20, 71. 

72, 76. too, 124, 163, 276, 316. 
and Bach, J. S., and Buzte- 

HUDE, 124. 

Arias, Sx. 

' Battle* Music, 94- 

— * Bei^mesca,' So. 

' Cappriccio topra la Battag- 

lia,' 

• Fieri Musicali,' 28^ 80, fii. 

Girolmeta, &2. 

Toccatas, 77, 78. 8g^ 82^ 

* Ut re mi fa sol la,' fie. 

Frische ClavierfrQchte ; see EuH- 

NAU. 

Froberqer, 20^ 100, 124, 276, 316. 

' Auflf die Mayerin,' 370. 

■ Clavier music, 369. 

* Partien ' (Suites), 369. 

Toccatas, 100, 103. 

• Ut re mi fii sol la,' 103, 

' Fugite, fiigite ' ; see Carissimi. 

Gabribli, Andrea, 64, 73. 

Canzona (* Unggai berger *),67. 

Ricercar, 65. 

Toccatas, 68, 86. 

Gabrieli, Giovanni, 64, 413» 

449- 

Canzona, 311. 

Gaoliano, Marco da, ' Dafne,* 42. 
(yalanterien, 328. 

Galilei, Vincentio, Duet for lutes, 

22, 331, 
'Jeremiah,' 26. 

• Ugolino,* 25. 
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Galliard ; see Pavan. 

* GandeamuB omnes * ; see Pebti. 
Gaultier, Denys, 364. 

Rh^iorique des Dieuz, 36s. 

Geistliche Dialog^ ; aee Ahlb. 
Syniphonien, &c. ; see BUXTE- 

HUDE, HaMMERSCHMIDT. 

' Gelosia ' ; Bee Eossi, L. 
Geminiasi, 338. 

* Gerone *; see Scaelatti. 
Gbro, Johamii Pavans, 334. 
' Giasone ' ; sm Cayalli. 
Gibbons, Christopher, ' Cupid and 

Death,' 213. 
257. 

Gibbons, Orlando, ^ 205. 

'Behold, Thou hast made,' 

189. 

Fancies, 322. 

• Fantasia of foure parts,' 

Lord of Salisbury his Pavin, 

97. 

Virginal Music, 84. 

Gilbert, 229. 

' Gipsies,* The ; see Johnson, R. 
Girolmeta; ae« Frescobaldi, 

* Gloria Patri ' ; see Colonna. 

' Gloria tibi, Domine'; «e«BLYTHE- 

MAN. 

Gluck, Chr. von, 1381 224. 383t 3Q8. 
' Golden * Sonata ; see Pubcell. 
Gbabu, 295. 

'Albion and Albanius,' 296. 

♦ Marriage of Bacchus,* 296. 

Song of Peace, 296. 

Gbeooby, Suites, 365. 
'Griselda'; aec Scarlatti. 
Ground Bass, 1231 142, 122i ISl 182, 
m 368i 

see Cavalli, Legrenzi, 

LULLI, PURCELL, StRADELLA. 

see Fantasias (* Ut re mi '). 

GUARNERI, 336. 

G UEDRON, Pierre.Ballet de Madame 
(Cette Anne si belle), 222. 



« Hallelujah,* 272,293, 416,431* 434 ; 
see Purcell, Roqers. 

Hammebschmidt, Andreas, Dia- 
log!, 2i2j 428, 434, 456 ; Illustra- 
tions, 422 ; Concertos, 434. 

Conrantes and Sarabandea, 

334. 

* Erbarm' dich mein,' 43s. 

Geistliche Concerten, 434. 

Motets, 434. 

Musikaliflche Andachten, 434 ; 

(Hosianna), 434. 

Symphonies, 434. 

Handel, 140^ 182^ 184. 240, 

282» 2^ 222i 302i m 32^ 422. 

* Israel in Egypt,' 103^ iSt. 

* Messiah* (overture), 137, 23;. 

Overtures, 1351 136, 236, 

' Rinaldo,* 2S9. 

' See, the conquering hero 

comes,' 291. 294. 

Sonatas, 338. 

Hanpp, Nicolaus, 127. 

Harpsichord, 360, 364, 568. 

* Lessons ' ; see Blow, Pub- 
cell. 

Hassb, 140, 182. 

'Haste Thee, 0 God'; ate Hum- 

FREY. 

' Have mercy upon me * ; see Hujc- 

PREY. 

Hawkins, History of Music, 203. 
Haydn, Overture form, 136. 

Symphonies, 389. 

' Hear my prayer' ; see Byrd. 

' Hear, 0 Heavens ' ; see Humfrey. 

' Helft, mir Gottes * ; see Tunder. 

* Hence, ye profane ' ; see Lock. 

Henry III, 220^ 365. 

' Here are some eyes' ; see Lock. 

' Herr, Herr, wenn ich nur dich 

habe * ; see Bach, J. M. 
'Herzlich b'eb hab' ich dich*; see 

BUXTEHUDE. 
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' H^one ' ; see Campra. 
Hexachordam Apollinis ; tee Pa- 

OHELBEL. 

' Hide not Thy face ' ; see Pubcell. 
Hilton, ' Fa las/ aoL 

* History of Sir Francis Drake,' 213. 
Hornpipe ; see PuRCSLL. 

see Dance Tunes. 

'Hosanna in exceUis'; see Caris* 
8IMI. 

Hudson, ' Siege of Rhodes,' 213. 
HUMFRET, Pelham, 2521 260. 278. 
22Si 

• Haste Thee, O God,' 27^. 

• Have mercy upon me ' (A- 

g^nst Thee only), 26s. 
'Hear, 0 Heavens' (Wash ye, 

make ye clean), 262. 
• Like as the hart ' (Why art 

thou so full of heaviness), 261; 

(When, 0 when), 27 ^ 
' Rejoice in the Lord/ 265. 

' I am weary '; see Blow. 
' I heheld and lo see Blow. 
' Ichlaase dichnicht'; SfcBACH, J. C. 
' Ich weiss dass mein ErlOser lebt *; 

see Bach, J. M. 
' Ihr lieben Christen ' ; see Bux- 

TEHUDS. 

' Incoronazione di Poppea*; see 

MONTEYERDE. 

'Indian Queen *; see Purcell. 

* In exitu Israel * ; see Leqrenzi. 

Ingeoneri, 46. 

' In God 8 word see PuRCELL. 

' In guilty night '; see PuROELL. 

Instrumental Fancies, 20S. 

Instrumental Music (and Instru- 
mentation), Chapter riii, passim, 
10. 14. 33, SO, 63. 134. 392, 402, 
• 410, 416. 42i 422i 434i 44ii 

4iii 455. 

'Interludes to Magnificat ' ; see Mag- 
nificat. 

PAMtT H 



'In these delightful, pleasant 

groves see Purcell. 
' lo Paean ' ; see Lock. 
' lo pur seguird ' ; see Stradella. 
' Isis'; see LuLLi. 

• Israel in Egjrpt ' ; see Handel. 
Italian Opera, Chapters vi, ix ; see 

also Opera, Lulu. 
Ives, Simon, 202, 257. 
' I was in th6 'spirit *; see Blow. 

'Jaloux invisible'; Me BRicouBT, 

Cambebt. 
James L 192, 199, 201. 
James II, 283. 

Jenkins, John, Fancies, 324, 328, 
334. 

'Jephthah'; see CABiaaiUI. 

' Je suis trahi '; see LuLLL 

' Jeunes Espagnols '; see Muff at. 

JigB ; see Dance Tunes. 

' Job's Curse '; see PuRCKLL. 

* John, come kiss me now,* 84. 
John>Paseion ; see SchOtz. 
J0HN8ON, Robert, 'Gipsies,* 2Q1; 

' Valentinian,' asa. 

'Witch,' The, 2ql 

'Jonas'; MeCARissiMi. 
Jones, Robert, Ayres, 193. 
JoNsoN, Ben, 

* Gipsies,' 2Q2. 

' Volpone,' 198. 

JosQUiN, 'Adieu mes Amours,' 48. 
' Judicium Salomonis '; see Cabis- 

SIMI. 

Kerl, Kaspar, 103, loz, 369, 325^ 
442. 

Canzone (used by Handel), 103. 

Capricio, 369. 

Modulatio Organica super 

Magnificat, loS. 

Passacaglia, 369. 

Quartet for basses (' Vidit et 

commota est '), 442. 

h 
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Kerl, Kaspar, Toccata, 369. 

' King and Queen's Entertainment/ 

* King Arthur 8ee Purcell. 

' Komm, Jesu ' ; see Ahle, J. Q. 
Kbieqeb, G. F., Sonatas, 
KuHNAU, Johann, 127. 

Frische Clavierfriichto, 372. 

Sonatas, 32 1 ; Biblical Sonatas, 

374- 

Suites, 37a 

• Lachrymae ' ; see Dowland. 
Ladt Nevile's Virginal Book, 83. 

25.98. 
Lambebt, 230. 

' L'amoroso desio ' ; see Scablatti. 
Landgraf of Darmstadt, 440. 
Landgraf of Hesse, 413. 
Landi, Stefano, ' St. Alessio,' 61. 
Lani, Giovanni, 33. 
Laniebe, 198. 

'Luminalia' (Bring away), 200, 

' Lasciatemi morire ' ; see Monte- 

YERDE. 

'Lassa, chi mi soccorre?' see 

Rossi, L. 
Lasso, z, 24, 94^ 226. 

• Echo,' 2Ai 

Penitential Psalms, 8. 

' Laudate Dominum * ; see Colonn a. 
Laudi Spirituali, 112 ; see Ani- 

MUCCIA, Nebi, Choral-Vorspiel. 
Lawes, Henry, 202, 281, 

Airs, 209, 2Kl 

Ariadne, 21fi» 

Choice Psalms, aog. 

' Comus,* 2Q2 ; (Sweet Echo), 

203 ; (Back, shepherd), 203 ; 

(Sabrina), 203. 

Coronation Anthem, 257. 

* Farewell, fair saint,' zio^ 

* Siege of Rhodes,' 213. 

Lawes, William, 202, 203, 2m 
Charon and Philomel, ail* 



LAWE3,William,Choice Psalm8,205. 

Dance Tunes, 327. 

Fancies, .321,. 

'Temple of Peace,' 2QZ. 

Le B^oue, 365. 

Leqbehzi, 177. 184. 379. 383. 

' Cantate a voce sola," 180. 

' De profundis,' ifio, 

Ground Bass, 123, 142, 241. 

* In eritu Israel,' ifia 

' ■ Sonatas, 341. 

'Totila,' I2Z, 1^; (Arda 

Roma), 179; (Resta il core), 177 • 
Le Maistbe, 411. 
' Let God arise ' ; see Wabd. 

* L'Homme arm^,* ^o* 

• Libertine,' The ; see Ptjbcell. 
'Lieber HerrGott'; see Bach, J. C. 
' Like a presuming gale ' ; see Lock. 
' Like as the hart ' ; see Humfbey. 

' Lilliburlero ' ; see Pubcell. 
' Little Consort ' ; see Lock. 

LOCATELLI, 338. 

Lock, Matthew, 257, 260. 261. 

296, 299, 319. 334» 

Courante, 366. 

' Ciipid and Death,' 213. 

' Curtayne Ayre,' 214. 28S* 

Dialogue 292. 

Fugue for organ, 276. 

* Hence, ye profane,' 217. 

* Here are some eyes,' 317. 

♦ lo Paean,' 293. 

' Like a presuming gale,' 217. 

* Little Consort,' 208. 294, 328. 

334. 

Pavans, 294. 

Psyche, 290 ; (Come all ye 

-winged spirits), 2^1 ; (Break, dis- 
tracted heart), 292 ; (Te bold sons 
of earth), 291. 

• Siege of Rhodes,' 213. 

Suites, 365. 

Symphony, 233. 

Tempest, 288^ 235. 
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LOWXK, Johann J., Sinfomen, 334^ 

L00BO8CINO, 148. 

LoHET, Simon, 21± 11 3. 

' Lord God of Hosts \ »ee Pubcell. 

Lord of Salisbaty, his Pavin ; see 

Gibbons, 0. 
Lord's Prayer ; see SCRUTZ. 
' Lotta d'Alcide * ; see Stbffahi. 
LoTTi, ^97, 401. 
Louis XIII, 220^ 232. 365. 
Louis XIV, 218, 221^ 249, 254, 365, 

' Lucio Sylla * ; see Mozabt. 
LuLLi, 118, i24i 230, 2S0, 252, 
254. 

and Cavalli ; see Cavalli. 

•Achille et Polixfene,' 241, 

247; (Re9oi8 mon sang), 247. 

'Alceste,* 225. 

• Alcidiane,* 226. 230. 

• Armide,' 233. 238, 240, 248. 

' Bourgeois Gentilhomme,' 231. 

Cadmus and Hermione, 295. 

• F6tes de rAniour.* 231. 

Ground Bass, 142, 241. 

• Isis,' 302. 

' M. de Pourceaugnac,' 231. 

• Pha&ton * (Gigue), 239. 

' Princesse d'EliJe,' 231. 

* Psyche,* 231. 

* Roland,* 233, 2^ (Gigue), 

238 ; (Je suis trahi), 242. 2 so. 
— — *The8^e,' 233. 29$; (March), 

339 ; (Overture), 235, 232, 
LuLLi Overture, 38, 1421 11^ l2Ai 

228j 233, 222, 224, 39^ 

compared with Italian, 136, 

2i2i22ii 228, 328. 

see Sinfonia. 

* Luminalia ' ; see Lakiebe. 
Lute, influence of, 16, 23, 311, 364. 
music, 121 sqq-, Ult 

LUYTON, CWolus, 71. 

LuzzASCHi, Luzzascho, 2I1 76. 

H 



Maooini, Paolo, 336. 
<Mag ich Unglttck*; see Choral- 
YorspieL 

'Magnanimity d*Ales8andro ' ; see 
Cesti. 

'Magnificat* interludes ; see KsBL, 

Pachelbel, Scheidt. 
Malvezzi, Cristofano, ZL 
Marenzio, 24, 160. 

Cosi morire, 94. 

Mabiki, Biagio, Balletto, 313. 

Sonatas, 318. 

'Marriage of Bacchus' ; see Qbabu. 

* Mary Stuart * ; see CABlssm i. 
Masok, 'Come, follow me,' 199. 
Masque (Mascarade), i^ stqq., 213. 

2i9> 222, 232^253^ 26ii 28S, 220, 
296. 3Pi 
' Massacre of Paris' ; see PuBCELL. 
Matteis, Nicola, 'Ayres* and 
Suites, 348. 

Divisions, Fancies, 348. 

Matthew-Paasion ; see ScHt^TZ. 
Maxey, Dean, 189. 

MaZARIN, 221, 225. 

Mazzocchi, Domcnico, ' Catena 

d'Adone,' 60. 
Medici, Ferdinando de*, 380. 
Mclothesia, 276. 365. 
Mendelssohn, 236, 408, 440. 
'Merk aof, mein Herz'; see 
Ahlb. 

Mebula, Tarquinio, Canzona, 314, 

• 3>6. 

Mebulo, Claudio, 64. 

Toccatas, 62i IL. 

Mbyebbeeb, 138. 

MiDDLSTON, 

Milan, Don Luis, Pavan, 12^ I2^ 
MiLLEViLLE, Francesco, 76. 
Milton, John, ' Comus,* 202. 
'Mitridate Eupatori'; see Scab- 

LATTI. 

'Monsieur de Pourceaugnac*; see 

LVhLl. 

h 2 
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MoNTALVO, Giazio, 33. 

MONTEVEBDE, 33, 42^ 46^ I28, 1 3 4, 

148, 156, I24i iQZi 215, 22^ 242^ 

281^282, 306, 215. 

and Cavalli ; Bee Cavalu. 

and Rossi ; see Rossi, L. 

'Adone,' 53. 

' Arianna,'46, 48, 59 ; (Lasciate- 

mi morire), 47i 42i iii ll^i 

'Ballo delle ingrate,' 55^ 136. 

* Combattimento di Tancredi 

e Clorinda,' 55. 
Fanfare, 5L 

' Incoronazione di Poppea/ 53. 

Mass, £8. 

* Nozze di Enea con Lavinia,* 

59- 

' Orfeo,* jOj 136. 

* Proserpina Rapita,' 58. 

* Ritorno d'Ulisae/ 53, 377. 

' Rosajo Fiorito, 58. 

Scherzi Mnsicali, ^ 139. 

Tremolando, 56, 57. 

MoBLET, Thomiis, 22i }^ 

'Aires,' 191. 

Consort lessons, 191. 

'Mormorate, 0 fiumicelli'; see 

Cavalli. 
MoRTARO, Antonio, 
'Morte d'Orfeo': see Dandi. 
Motet, 404j 4141 434, 437. 44L 446, 

448, 

'Mourning Songs'; see Campion, 

COPERARIO, DOWLAND. 

'Move now with measured sound * ; 

see Campion. 
Mozart, i84j 398, 40Q. 

' Lucio Scylla,* 389. 

— - Overture form, 136, 138, 389. 
Muff AT, George, Arias, Ciacona 

and Toccatas, 104^ 398. 

Florilegium, 104^ 3^7, 324: 

* Jeunes Espagnols,' 359. 

MuLLiNER, Virginal Music, 83^ 90. 
MuNDY, 'Ah, helpless wretch,* 189. 



MURSCHAUSEB, P. A. X., I27« 

' Musick's Handmaid ' ; see PuB- 

CELL. 

Musikaliscbe Andachten ; see Ham- 

MERSC^MIDT. 

♦ Musikalische Frahlings-FrClchte'; 

see Becker. 
*Musik Meeting,' 331. 
'My God, my God see Blow. 
' My heart is inditing ' ; see PuR- 

CELL. 

National style, 288, 302. 

Neri, Massimiliano, Canzonas, 

Sonatas, 316. 
Neri, Philip, 'Laudi Spirituali,' 

361 112. 
Neusidler, Hans, 16. 
Nevilb ; see Ladt Nevile. 
'New Year's Day'; see Blow. 
' Nine Muses ' ; see Rogebs. 
'Nisi Dominus aedificaverit ' ; set 

TUNDEB. 

' No, ma Diva * ; see Cesti. 

' Non est ita ' ; see Cabissimi. 

Nobth, Roger, 348, 

' Nozze di Enea con Lavinia ' ; see 

Montevebde. 
' Nozze di Teti e di Peleo ' ; se* 

Cavalli. 
' Nun danket alle Gott * ; set 

Schutz. 

' Nun hab * ich Qberwunden * ; see 

Bach, J. M. 
' Nun kommt der Heiden Heiland' ; 

see Choral- Vorepiel. 
' Nuove Musiche,' 3, Qi iii 33,41,44, 

48, 82, 97, 13$, 153, 160. 162. 186, 

i^Oj 1^, 126, 20^ 263^ 226, 41ii 

449- 

' Nymphs and Shepherds ' ; set 

PUBCELL. 

* 0 Anima, 0 Voces ' ; »ee Ziani. 
Odes ; see Blow, Pubcell. 
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' 0 dies laeta * ; »ee Cabibsimi. 
' 0 give thanks ' ; see Pubcell. 
' 0 Lord, I have sinned * ; see Blow. 

* 0 mio cor ' ; see Scablatti. 
*0 miatrcBs myne,' 84 » 

* Onesta nell' Amore*; see Scab- 

latti. 
Opera, 122. 

Comic, 148, 225^ 32Zi 

French, 213 sqq., 29s, 296, 

?29i 22i 398. 
see Overture, and also under 

Composers (Cavalli, Lulli, 

MOKTEVEBDE, PeBI, 

Oratorio, 161. 297. 

Ordres, ^ ^ 360, 36^ 375. 
•Orfeo' ; see DandIjMonteyebde. 
Organists in Seventeenth Century, 

ZL 369. 

* Orontea ' ; see Cesti. 

* Q Sing unto God ' ; see Blow. 
Ottoboni, Cardinal, 38a 
OusELET, Sir F., 187. 

Overture (Cavalli), 130 ; see 
Cavalli. 

see Handel, Pubcell, Scab- 
latti. 

(Lulli) ; see LuLLi Overture. 

( Monte veboe), 50; see Mon- 

tevebde. 
(Sinfonia, Italian), 13s, 136, 

138, 219, 221, 228. 

in Church Music, 279, 446. 

in Dance Tunes, 3S8. 

Pachblbel, Johann, 107. 

Cantata (Wedding), • Auf 

werthe Gftst,* 441. 

Choral-Vorspiel, 112, \ liL 

Ciaconas, 11 1. 

Fugues, 108. 

Hexachordum Apollinis, 37s. 

'Mag ich UnglQck,* 114. 

Magnificat Interludes, 107,1 1 L 

Motets, 44!. 



Pachelbel, Johann, ' Nun kommt 

der Heiden Heiland,* ii^ 
Toccatas, iii. 

* Palazzo incantato * ; see Rossi, L. 
Palestbina, 24j 160. 400. 
Parthenia, 8^ §7. 

' Partien * ; see Fbobeboeb, Euh- ' 

NAU. 
PA8<)UIN, 76. 

Passacaglia; see Bach, J. S. ; Keel. 

Passion ; see Bach, J. S. ; ScHtxTz. 

Pastorale ; see Cobelli. 

Pavan and Galliard, 316, 327, 361 ; 
see Attaignant, Babbetta, 
Dowland, Gibbons, 0., Ghbo, 
Lock, Milan. 

see Fancies, Dance Tunes. 

Peabson, Motets, 205. 

* Peines et plaisirs d' Amour * ; see 

Cambebt. 
Penitential Psalms ; see Lasso. 
Pepys, Diary, 257. 29s- 
Pebqolbsi, 138, 148. 
Pebi, Giacopo, 281. 

Euridice, ^Oj 43, 191. 

Pebbin, Abb^, 224 ; see Cajcbebt. 

Academies d'0p4ra, 22fL 

Pebti, J. A., 397. 

' Assumption ' (Gaudeamus 

omnes), 407, 441. 
Phillips, Peter, 7i» 76. 94. 97- 
' Plaudite Regi ' ; see Cabissim i. 
Playfoed, Airs and Dialogues, 

2LL 

• Musick's Handmaid,* 368. 

PoLLABOLO, Francesco, 397. 
'Pomo d*oro' ; see Cesti. 

* Pomone ' ; see Cambebt. 
Pobteb, 205. 
Pbeston, Suites, 365. 
'Prigionier fortunato*; see Scab- 
latti. 

' Princesse d'Elide ' ; see Lulli. 
'Programme' Music, 94, 95, l6l. 
i2ii3o6. 
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'Prosp^rit^ des amies de France/ 

Pbovenzale, Francesco (Stelli- 

daura vendicante; Schiavo di 

sua Moglie), ^22: 
' Provi pur le mie vendette * ; see 

Stradella. 
Psalms ; see Child, Lasso, Lawes, 

H. and W. 
* P^che ' ; see Lock, LuLLi. 
PUBCELL, Henry, 200, 258, 278, 

319, 398. 

'Abdelazor,* 2q6 ; (Dance 

Tune), 305. 

Airs for the Theatre, 303. 

' Amphitryon,' 299. 

'Aurengzebe,' 296. 

• Behold, I bring you,' 266. 

* Behold, now praise the Lord,' 

mi 

• Bess of Bedlam,* 2i2i 307. 

* Blessed Virgin's expostula- 
tion,' 283. 

Canzonas, 2S5, 362. 

Dance Tunes, 503, 304. 

• Dido and ^neas,' 296, (Re- 
member me), 298. 

' Dioclesian ' (Sound, Fame), 

300 ; (Dance Tune), 304. 

TAcgy on Lock, 296. 

' Epsom Wells,' 296. 

• Golden ' Sonata, 2S9. 

Ground Bass, 142, 297, 298, 

. 368, 

Harpsichord Lessons, 259, 366. 

* Hide not Thy face,' 277' 

* Indian Queen ' (Hornpipe), 

' In God's Word,' 267^ 

Instrumentation, 285. 

* Job's Curse,' 283. 

* King Arthur,' 301 ; (Come if 

yon dare ; Fairest Isle ; See, we 
assemble ; What power art thou ?) 
302. 



PuBOELL, Henry, ' Libertine ' 
(Nymphs and Shepherds ; In 
these delightful pleasant groves), 
296. 

* Lilliburlero ' (Irish tune). 368. 

* Lord (Jod of Hosts ' (Turn as, 

0 God), 271. 

* Massacre of Paris,* 299. 

'Musick's Handmaid,' 259,368. 

' My heart is inditing * (Coro- 
nation Anthem), 283. 

Odes for King and Queen, 283 ; 

Trinity College, 2S3. 

' 0 give thanks,' 26S, 434 : 

(That I may see), 270. 

Overtures (Symphonies), 2S5. 

299, 300. 

• Quicken, 0 quicken me,' 269. 

* Remember not, 0 Lord,' 274. 

* Resurrection,* 283. 

• Saint Cecilia's Day,* 283, 285 : 

(Wondrous Machine), 286. 

• Saul and the Witch of Endor,' 

212. 282, 307 ; ♦ In guilty night' 
(Farewell), 283. 

Sonatas, 259, 361. 

Songs, 394. 

Suites, 366. 

' Tempest,* 299. 

* Theodosius,' 296. 

* They that go down,* 273. 

'Thy way, 0 God ' (Hallelu- 
jah), 272. 

• Thy Word is a lantern * (Hal- 

lelvgah), 222. 

* Timon of Athens,* 296. 

♦ Trumpet Tune,* 366. 

* Virtuous Wife,* 296. 

Yorkshire Feast Song, 283. 

Puritans, Chapters v, vii. 

' Put up thy dagger. Jemmy,* 84. 

Quaoliati, Paolo,'Carrodi Fedelta 

d*Amore,* 53. 
' Quant repaire,* lo. 
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QuBEN Elizabeth's Virginal book; 

see Virginal book. 
'Quicken, 0 quicken me*; see 

PURCELL. 

' Quid est opus tuum * ; see Caris- 
8IMI. 

QUINAULT, 231. 

Rameau, 1384 144, 224i 237. 
Realism, 74. 94, 166. 268. 273. 281. 

288i 3^ 224. 412? 4iii 434- 
see Programme Music. 

' Re9oia mon sang * ; see LuLLi. 

REi>FORD,'Te per orbem terrarum,' 

go, 

Reoqio, Pietro, 156. 

* Rejoice in the Lord * ; ^ Hux FREY. 

* Remember not ' ; see Purcell. 
' R^sista ' ; see Scarlatti. 
*Resta il core\ see Leorsnzi. 
Restoration, the, Chap, yni, passim. 

* Resurrection ' ; tee Purcell, 

ScHtJrz. 

* lUi^torique des Dieuz ' ; see Gaul- 

tier. 

Ricercari,65,3l6; *<eOABRIELI, A.; 

see Dance Tunes. 
' Rinaldo ' ; see Handel. 
RiNUCCiNl, ' Arianna,* 46. 

* Dafne,* 42. 

* Euridice,* 30. 

Roberts, Suites, 365. 

ROQERB, Benjamin, 2521 ?Zli 334: 

* Behold, I bring you,' 274. 

'Behold, now* (Hallelujah), 

272. 

Fancies, 328. 

* Nine Muses,* 329, 330. 

* Roland*; ^0 Lulli. 
•Rosaura*; Scarlatti. 
Rossi, Luigi, 184, 241^ 28r, 405. 
' Gelosia,' 15^: 

* Palazso incantato ' (Lassa, 

chi mi soccorre ?), LS^i 
* Rota,' La (Alia rota), 159. 



R088I, Michaelangelo, ' Erminia 

snl Giordano,' 149, 172. 
RossiKi, 138. 

RossiTER, Philip, Ayres, 193. 

*Faire if you expect,' 194. 

RuoQiERi, 336. 

' Sabrina fair * ; see La WES, H. 

' St. Alessio ' ; see Landi. 

Saint Cecilia Ode; see Blow, 

Purcell. 
S. Giovanni Battista ; see Ste^v- 

DELLA. 

Salo, Gasparo da, 336. 
Saraband, 328 ; see Dance Tunes. 
• Saul ' ; see ScHtJTZ. 
•Save me, 0 God ' ; see Blow. 
Scarlatti, Alessandro, 138, 140. 
153, 170. 179. 181. 182, 184. 240. 

mi 236, 

Aria, 381^ 382^ 

• Caduta di Decemviri,' 351 , 393. 

Cantatas, 393. 

Church Music, 400, 408. 

Comic Operas, 397. 

'Equivoci nel Sembiante,'379. 

* Eraclea,' 223: 

' Flavio Cuniberto,' 389, 393. 

' Gerone,' 223. 

' Griselda,' 392. 

' Mitridate Eupatori,' 323. 

Motets, 408. 

' 0 mio cor,' 39s. 

* Onest^ nell* Amore,' 380. 

Overtures, 388^ 32L 333: 

' Prigionier fortnnato' (L'amo- 

roBo desio), 387 ; (Overture), 321, 

393: 

* Rosaura,* 389. 393 ; (Cessate, 

0 fulmini), 384. 

' San Genuinda,' 397. 

Serenatas, 393. 

'Statira,' 38O1 323i (Resista), 

385- 

'Tigrane,' 391. 
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SCABLATTI, ' Trionfo d'Onore,* :^Q7. 
ScHEiDT, Samuel, ^ 113. 

Magnificat Interludes (Tabla- 

tura Nova), 
' Vater unser im Himmelreich^* 

113- 

' Scherzi Musicali'; see Monte- 

VERDE. 

' Schiavo di sua Moglie*; see Pro- 

VENZALB. 

ScHLiCH, Arnold, 113. 
Schmidt, Bemhard, 113. 
ScHUBEBT, 306. 
ScHttTZ, Heinrich, 413. 4S6. 

Beschluas, 42 s. 

John-Passion (Wir haben kei- 

nen EOnig), 424. 
Lord's Prayer (Vater Unaer), 

4I4i 

Matthew-Passion, 422. 

Motets, 414. 

* Nun danket alle Gott,' 41s. 

Passions, 414, 422, 424. 

'Resurrection,' 4I4« 418. 425 ; 

(Am Abend), 419; (Sie haben 

meinen Herren), 421. 

' Saul, Saul,' 416, 

' Seven Last Words,' 414, 426. 

* Symphoniae Sacrae,' 414, 416. 

' Se dardo pungente * ; see Cayalli. 
'See the conquering hero'; see 

Handel. 
' See we assemble see Pubcell. 

* Seven Last Words'; see ScHUTZ. 

ShIBLEY, 2Q2. 

' Cupid and Death '; seeLocK. 

* Sicnt Stella ' ; see Carisbimi. 

* Siege of Rhodes/ 213. 

* Sie haben meinen Herren wcgge- 

nommen'; Schutz. 
'Since first I saw your &ce'; see 
Ford. 

Sinfonia, 131. I3S, 136, 144, UQ. 

nil m 388. 

see Dance Tunes. 



Sinfonia ; see Overture. 

see Symphony. 

' Si tradiderit *; see Cabissiki. 
Sonata, 215, 114 lA^i 2i5i 23Zi 34i, 

2SL 352* 3ZL 445- 
'Church ' and ' Chamber' So- 
natas, ^ 

see BONONCINI.COBSLLI, PON- 

TANA, EbIBGEB, EUHNAU, LE- 
QBENZI, MaBINI, NeBI, PuR- 
CELL, VlTALI. 

— — > see Can2ona, Fancies, Suite. 
Song of Peace ; see Grabu. 
'Sospiri ch'uscite*; see Carissimi. 
' Sound, Fame '; see Purcell. 
S. OuEN, M. de, 231. 
Spontini, 138. 

' Statira,' La ; see Scablatti, A. 
Stepfani, Agostino, 407 ; ('Lotta 

d' Alcide '), 399. 
Stbioliedbr, Chorale, 117. 
' Stellidaura vendicante ' ; see Pro- 

YENZALE. 

Stephani, Johann, 21± U3i. 
Stradella, Alessandro, Cantatas, 
396. 

Ground Bass, 141, 181, 

• lo pur seguiro,' liLi. 

— — ' S. Giovanni Battista ' (Dove, 

dove), Ifi2 ; (Provi pur le mie 

vendette), 184; (Su, Su), 184 : 

(volin pure), 1&2a 
Stradiyari, 336. 
' Stndi d'Amore * ; see Boschbtto. 
Strozzi, 'Festa teatrale,' 221, 
Subject in instrumental music, 66. 

26.352. 

Suites, 36$, 369 ; su Dance Tunes. 

see Sonatas. 

' Sumer is icumen in,' 1 1, L2. 
Susato, Tielman, Dances, 
' Su, Su * ; see Stradblla. 
SwEBLiN CK, Ian Peter, 7 a. 
SwEELiNCK, Ian Petenoon, 20^ 71, 
Z2,Q3i97. 
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SwEELiMCK, Ian Peterzoon, Fan- 

' Sweet Echo * ; see La WES, H. 
Symphoniae Sacrae ; «m Schutz. 

Sjmphony, 388, 407, 41L 4Mi 
44o> 452 ; eee Lock, Puboell, 
Cazzati. 

Sinfonia. 

Stmpson, Dirmoiu for Viol, 208, 
333. 342. 

Fauciea, 328. 

Talus, 22i 

' Felix Namque,^ 90. 

Tartini, 238. 
' Tell me, Daphne/ 86. 
'Tempest'; tee Lock, Pubcell. 

* Te per orbcm terraram,' 90. 
Terzi, 333. 

'TheodotiuB*; Me Pubcell. 
'Thesee ««« Lulli. 
'They that go down * ; eee Pubcell. 
' Thou God that guid^*; see Btbd. 
*Thy way, O God'; see Pubcell. 
' Thy Word is a lantern * ; see 
Pubcell. 

* Tigrane ' ; see ScABLATTi. 

* Timon of Athens * ; see Pubcell. 
Toccata, 316. 

(Frescobaldi), 77, 78, B2. 

(Froberoeb), ioi, ioj. 

(Gabbieli), 68^ 8fi» 

(Kebl), 362. 

(Mebulo), 69. 

(Mufpat), 104. 

(Overture), 50. 

(Pachelbel), III. 

TOMKIMS, 95. 

Tonality, 81, 133, 332, MZi 252i 

401 > ML 444. 
'Totila'; see LeqrehzI. 
Tremolando, 56^ £7, 316. 
'Trionfo d' Onore'; see ScABLATTl. 

* Troppo soave ' ; see Cavalli. 
» Trumpet Tune,' 366. 



TuKDBB, Franz, 436. 
— — Abend-Mudk, 437. 

'Dominus illuminatio mea,' 

437. 

*Ein' Feste Burg,' 432, 4^2; 

(Dass Reich Gotts), 438; (Ein 
Wortlein kann), 439. 

Helft mir Gottes, 437. 

*Nisi DominuB aedificaverit, 

437. 

* Wachet auf,' 432. 

'Wend* ab deinen 2k>m,* 437, 

' Turn us, 0 God * ; see Pubcell. 
' Und ich hOrete *; see Bach, J. C. 
'Un dragon aasoupy*; see Chab- 

PENTIEB. 

' Ung goi berger* ; see Crequilloh. 
' Unser Leben ist ein Schatten ' ; 

see Bach, J. M. 
' Unsers Herzens Freude * ; iee 

Bach, J. 0. 
' Ut re mi fa sol la * ; see Fantasias. 

'Valentinian* ; see Johnson, R. 
*Vater Unser'; see Brieoel, 
ScHi^. 

' Vater unser im Himmelreich see 

Choral-Voi^pieL 
Vecchi, Horazio, 'Anfipamaaso,' 

26, 27, ag. 
'Venus and Adonis'; nee Blow^ 

Desmabets. 
'Verse' Anthems, 186. aos, 262, 
a8o, 404, 4l6« 429 ; see Anthems, 
Church Music 
' Vidit et commoia est ' ; see Kebl. 
Viol, Bass, 333. 
Violin, 56, 337. 

in Church Music, 278 ; makers 

of, 336. 
Violin 0, Battisto del, 33. 
ViOLONE, Giovanni del, 397. 
Virginal Book, 321. 
Cobtr'8, 83, 82i 89, 92. 
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Virginal Book, Foster's, 83^ 8^^ 

Lady Nbvile's, 83, 9S» 98. 

Parthenia, 83^ ^ 

Queen Elizabeth's, 2^ 83^ 

. 86^ 87, 82, 22, 

* Virtuous Wife * ; see PuBOBLL. 
ViTALi, Tommaso, 337. 

Chaconne, '340. 

Dance Suites, 337: 

Sonatas, 337. 

VlTTOBIA, 34. 

Vivaldi, 336, 355. 

Volpone ; we Jonson, Febbabosco. 

* Vom Himmel ho€h'; see Ahle. 

* Wachet auf ' ; see Tundeb. 
Waoneb, Richard, 138^ 285. 

Gotterd&mmerang, 14s. 

Wa-LDEN, Lord, 193. 

Wallisbr, Thomas, *Ein' feste 

Burg/ 4U 

* Walsingham ' ; see Bull, John. 
Waltheb, Johann, 411. 
Wabd, John, *Let God Arise,' 

189. 

'Wash ye, make ye clean'; see 

HUMPBEY. 

* Ways of Zion,' the ; see Wise, 



* We be three poor mariners ' ; see 

Deuteromelia. 
*Wend' ab deinen Zom'; see 

TUNDEB. 

'What power art thou?*; see 

PUBCELL. 

•Whyart thou so fall of heaviness?'; 

see HUMFREY. 

Wilson, 210^ 0521 
Wiqis, Michael, 258, 228, 

'Awake up, my glory,' 266. 

* Blessed is he,' 266. 

* Ways of Zion,' 275. 

* Witch,' the ; see Johnson, R. 

' Wondrous Machine * ; see Pubcell. 

Wood, Antony, 331. 

' Woods so wild,' the, 84, 

'Wo soil ich fliehen hin'; see 

BUXTEHUDE. 

Xerxes (Serse) ; see Cavalli. 

* Ye bold sons of ^rth ' ; see Lock. 
Zachau, F. W., 132. 

ZaBLINO, Z2i Zi 

ZiANi, Andrea, ' 0 anima, 0 voces,' 
4oSi 441. 



ERRATA 

Page 35i line 8, /brno read little 
» 42i »» 4 from bottom, for nothing read little 
»i 5*1 fof chitarroni read chitaroni (thrice) 
„ I22i line lo, /or W. C. Briegel read W. K. Briegel 
I) UZi i, I9i fof 0^ well-balanced read for well-b^nced 
„ 208, „ 15^ /or Locke read Lock 
»» ^49i „ 2 frona bottom, /or opera read operas 
„ 266, „ 2 from bottom, /or good read ^lad 
if ^87. „ 181 /or considerations read consideration 
>i ^94. „ Z /or Concert nod Consort 
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